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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


As early as 1904, the National Society, in its Third Yearbook, 
took up the discussion ol problems connected with the preparation 
of teachers This was continued the following year in Part I of 
the Fourlli Yearbook (''The Education and Training of Sccondaiy 
Tcachei's’’), while closely related discussions have appeared in the 
F'i[(b Yearbook, Part II (“l^hc Certiiieation of Teachers’') and in 
the Fourlccnlli Yearbook, Part 11 ('‘Methods for Measuring Teach- 
ers’ Enieieiiey”). 

In 1914, Professor S. (J. Parker, then Secretary of the Society, 
suggested to Professor H. L Miller that he present to the Society 
an account of the methods developed hy him at the University of 
Wisconsin for the prei)aration of secondary-school teachers. Later 
Professor Miller consented to act informally as "chairman” of a 
group of persons who should cooperate m the production of a Year- 
book dealing with the "Organization and Administration of Prac- 
tice Schools Oenerall,>.” This undertaking expanded in various 
directions until it Ix'cume necessary, from practical expediency, to 
liiiiit the scope of the ])i*ojeet foi* the tunc being to the training 
of high-school teachers only. Wo have been fortunate enough in 
this connection to arrange for the inclusion with Professor Miller’s 
group of a report of a Committee of the Society of (College Teachers 
of Education that was mvcstigathig the use of practice schools in 
training high-school t(»achcrs. 

The present Yearbook, then, comprises three seelioiis. In Sec- 
tion L appears Profi^ssor Miller s original manuscript desenbing 
the plan of preparing teachers at the Univci'sity of Wisconsin. 
This plan is novel enough to challenge the attention of all veadei'S, 
since it involves a theoiy of classroom proccduj*e applicable to any 
high school, whether concei'iicd with teacher training oi' not. 

In Section JI are assembled thi*ce contributions dealing with 
Tniscellanoous problems in the preparation of high-school teachers 
while in Section 111 is presented the Report of the Committee of 



the Society of College Teachers of Education, alrofuly niontiouod. 
In these two sections will be found, among othci* things, two sta- 
tistical studies (one by Professors Koos and Woody, one by Pj‘o- 
fessor Mead) that present important analyses of pi*cseiit conditions 
in the training of high-school teachers and point tli(^ way to methods 
for bettering cei*taiii deficiencies of preparation. Tlierc will also 
be found a discussion of the preparation of teachers Tor the junior 
high school which will bo timely ni view of the curreut movement 
for the reorganization of elementary and secondary education Th<‘ 
I’cmaining chapters all contribute directly and helpfully to the 
general topic of teacher prcpai*ation 

G M. WmnenK, 

H. Jj. MrrjJCR, 

Editors, 



SECTION I 

THE UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN PLAN FOR THE PREP- 
ARATION OP HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


H. L. Millsr 

Assistant Piofessor of Education and Principal of tho Wisconsin Higli School, 
University of Wiscoiism, Madison, Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 

Section I of the Eighteenth Yeai*book is intended to pre- 
sent a plan of preparing teachers for practicing their profession 
in a democracy, Tho conception is that a real and genuine de- 
mocracy originates in self-activity and is carried forward in self- 
activity. The view developed and illustrated herein is rooted in 
participation. There is in it a clear way for each individual within 
a working group (a class gi’oup) to cultivate his own initiative and 
to develop his own originality. 

Social psychology is considered an aid to a sane orientation 
to the philosophy underlying the procedure presented in this ac- 
count. The doctrine that every child is a candidate for person- 
ality is the prototype to the view that the college senior is likewise 
a candidate on the way, assuredly developing a teaching person- 
ality. Since tho evolving person creates himself by his own activ- 
ity, and since no person creates himsdf in a vacuum, it is obvious 
that tho clutch which throws the intellectual and moral forces into 
action is cooperative doing and participating in a social group in 
which tho life of each member is refertilized and rejuvenated by 
the sharing of tho interests of all in a controlled environment. 

Now the machinery of control, like the scaffolding in the build- 
ing, should be used for a purpose outside of itself. Morality may be 
likened to an icelxirg : seven eighths of it is out of sight. So it is in 
education. Organization must not occupy the center of tho field of 
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attention System is neeessaiy , but it must be subordmated to the 
life ■which it is designed to serve. The problem of all problems in 
administration, in supervision, in teaching, is to get a dynamic in 
each of these agencies and to be sure of it that a productive dynamic 
is maintained in every-day practice. American education must guard 
and foster our ideals — ^ideals soundly rooted in democracy. We 
must not become enslaved by the majesty of plan and precision. 

If, therefore, our education is to be and to become increasingly 
the life blood of our new and ongoing democracy, ways and means 
must be found to keep our superstnicture of organization from be- 
coming an ugly mechanical efi&eiency. The upspringing and emerg- 
ing quality of conspicuous merit from all and unexpected quarters 
must remain a guiding principle in the processes of democracy. It 
is democracy in education that is needed today. The system of 
organization must be installed underground if it is to serve ade- 
quatdy the life of our nation. Power to choose comes by choosing 
and in no other way. Enowledge is capacity and not possession. 
A way of thinking is absolutely essential to any productive hand- 
ling of brute facts and information. Our education needs con- 
stantly to be deformalized. Paiiicipating in a socializing procedure 
is a splendid guarantee to our ongoing democracy. Every mdividual 
counts. Not only this ; every item of experience has value. One’s 
own mental and spiritual life is quite as much the result of one’s 
neighbor’s social activity in a mutually shared life as it is of one’s 
own brain. Self -activity presupposes cooperative sharing of in- 
terests. 

It is only by participating and by reacting in terms of some 
ongoing procedure that seU-activily is possible. Section I is offered 
as a slight contribution in the hope that a genuindy democratic 
education may be a devdoping program vriith us, yidding, as it 
should, 'to 'the solvent of new social reagents in 'the making of the 
responsible person, capable of realizing 'the fullest sdf-expression 
consistent -with public welfare. This, it is believed, constitutes the 
basis of our democracy. The public school is to be, in a far dearer 
sense than ever before, ■the practicing ground of our demoera<^. 

The new teacher, fuUy adequate to the new job of reconstruc- 
tion and building in the new day of America’s democracy, needs 
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most of all to be a democrat. Tbe institutional scboolmaster, with 
his emphasis upon ready-made subject matter and status in either 
instruction or conduct, can not measure up to this new and inspirit- 
ing task. The key note in the future must be independence of 
human personality. The new teacher is to be elected in a very real 
sense by the pupils on the basis of a reactmg procedure in partici- 
pating with them. The conception of the teacher as director re- 
places the drillmaster The right to lead implies the duty to 
demonstrate ability to lead. Status is replaced by merit recognized 
by those who are most intimately concerned about it — ^the pupils. 
The mechanical separation between teacher-mind and pupil-mind 
does not find explicit expression in the view presented m the plan 
of directed teaching as set forth in this yearbook. 

Chapter One is a presentation of principles and an explanation 
of procedure. Chapter Two is a collection of selected comments, 
briefly edited and presented for the purpose of illustrating the 
practical working of the plan used in the University of Wisconsin 
in the preparation of teachers. 



CHAPTER I 

DIEECTED TEACHING: A PLAN OF PEEPAEATION 
THEOUGH PAETICIPATION 


(ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS IN CHAPTER I) 

1 Introductory Statement 

2. The Wisconsin High School 

3. General Account of Procedure in the School 

4 Participation of College Seniors 

5 The Administration of the Couise in Directed Teaching 
6. Principles Underlying Directed Teaching 

7 Discussion of the Departure Growing Out of These Principles 
8. The Laboratory Idea 
9- Education and Training 

10. Subject Matter and Method 

11. The Professional Contribution of College Teaching 

12. The Need of Contact With Pupils as a Part of Professional Preparation 
13 Justification for Undergraduate Professional Preparation 

14. Expeit Instruction in Education Courses Essential 

15 The Teacher in the Demonstration School 

16. The Status of the College Senior in This View 

17 The Pupils of the School 

18 Classroom Procedure 

19 The Recitation System 

20. Diiected Study (Supervised Study) vs the Recitation System 

21. A New Teaching Responsibility in the Directing of Study 

22. The Orientation of the New Teacher in Directed Study 

23. Teaching in Terms of Individual Differences 

24. The Problem of Out of Class Study — ^Home Study 

25 A New Pupil Attitude Toward School Work, College Senior Included 

26. Preparing the Way for Appearance of College Senior in Teaching Role 

27. Recognition of Principles of Social Psychology 

28. The Pupil, the Educative Unit 

29. Summarizing Statement of Recitation System and Directed Study 

30. The Indeterminate Assignment Idea 

31. Minimal Essential Content: Objections to the Movement 

32. Gripping Subject Matter and Procedure Under Organizing Principles 

33. Uniform Assignment and Indeterminate Assignment Contrasted 

34. Evaluation of Results in Terms of Traits Germane to Education 

10 
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35. Points to be Clarified for the College Senior in Directing Attention to 
His Full Participation in the Course 
36 The College Senior and Directed Study 

37. A Type of Comparison Between Practice Teaching and Directed Teach- 

38 Vitalizing Scholarship in Terms of Direction of Activity 

39. The Nature of the Eesponsibility of the College Senior in the Wiscon- 

sin High School 

40. A Wholesome Co-operative Undertaking for the College Senior 

41. Daily Preparation, its Scope and Urgency 

42. College Senior and Pupil Becitations 

43. Opportunities for the Cultivation of Originative Capacity 

44. Performance of College Senior Appraised by Pupils and Staff Teacher, 

Directly 

45. Promotion of College Senior on Basis of Proved Merit to Assistant 

to Staff Teacher 

46. Attitude of College Seniors — ^Eesponsible Members of the Class 

47. The Student ^8 Daily Written Beport 

48. The Function of Directed Teaching in the Experience of the New 

Teacher 

49. Every Item of Experience Has Value 

1. Introductory and Explanatory Statement. This report 
deals mainly with, the procedure which is used in the University 
of Wisconsin. Directed teaching, as indicated in the title, is de- 
scriptive of a plan of practical professional preparation of college 
seniors qualifying for the University Teachers’ Certificate. This 
term, directed teaching, is employed for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing procedure in the University of Wisconsin, more or less sharply, 
from the customary forms of practice teaching. One may well hesi- 
tate to introduce new terminology into educational literature. Al- 
ready we have a plethora of courses in education departments with 
rather hazy lines of demarcation. Yet the writer feels that a real 
need of drawing distinctions arises in this discussion. It is not 
intended, however, that this new terminology shall carry more than 
a local significance. No disrespect is to be attached to the conven- 
tional phrase practice teaching, nor is it the purpose of this pres- 
entation to redeem it for the satisfaction of any of the academic 
group, who perchance, may be supposed to have no faith in accred- 
ited methods of training schools for teachers. The plan of in- 
ducting the college senior into the high-school class is unique in 
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Wisconsin, and for reasons that will appear, it is felt that the term 
“directed teaching” may be acceptable as a basis of economical 
discussion in this report. 

2. The Wisconsin High School. This course has been made 
possible m the University of Wisconsm by the recent development 
of the ‘Wisconsin High School — a six-year secondary school main- 
tained by the University. The function of this school is set forth 
in the Rnahling act of the legislature, it is “To maintain a school 
for demonstration and practice in order to complete the facilities 
for the school of education. ’ ’ A modern budding, adequately equip- 
ped, and provided with a liberal budget for maintenance and in- 
struction, has been made possible by the support of the Regents 
and the administrative officers of the University — ^particularly the 
Director of the Uourse for the Training of Teachers.^ Prom 275 
to 300 pupils are enrolled each year, distributed within the classes 
of a Junior-Senior high school of cosmopolitan type. A nominal 
tuition fee of $24.00 a year is collected. One-fifth of the enrollment 
is granted free scholarships. 

The aim a of the Wisconsin High School of the University of 
Wisconsin are three-fold. First, it undertakes to provide sane and 
thorough education for its pupils. A staff of trained, experienced, 
and competent teachers, fuUy adequate to the requirements of the 
school itself, is employed by the University. The purpose is to 
demonstrate the best practices of modem secondary education. 

^Professor Edward C. Elliott, Director of the Course for the Training of 
Teachers, University of Wisconsin, 1909-16, formulated the plan for the 
establishment of the Wisconsin High School, secured the building, initiated 
the program which has made possible rapid development since 1912, and as 
Director administered the affairs of the school m tiie first four years of its 
history. In Wisconsin the Course for the Training of Teachers is an adminis- 
trative device employed to correlaxe a large number of departmental in- 
terests within the various colleges concerned with the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers. The department of Education is organized withm the col- 
lege of Letters and Science. No professional school for teachers, as such, 
exists in the University of Wisconsm. Each department concerned in any 
direct way with the preparation of high-school teachers has on its staff a 
person who gives a departmental teachers’ course. These courses, together 
with the work of the department of education and the activities of the 
Wisconsin High School of the University, are organized and administered 
under the Course for the Training of Teachers. This plan of organization 
brinp together a variety of interests and emphasizes throughout the Uni- 
versity the problem of teacher training. 
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Second, through the researches and careful experiments of its staff 
in new methods of teaching and new arrangements of subject mat- 
ter, it aims to contribute to the high schools of Wisconsin produc- 
tive suggestions regarding improvements in teaching procedure and 
in curricula. Third, by putting college seniors of the University 
into close contact with pupils in a high-school classroom and by 
carefully directing their activities, it endeavors to develop for the 
secondary schools of Wisconsin an unusually strong and competent 
corps of young teachers. 

3. General Account of Procedure in the School. The entire 
six years’ program of studies is arranged according to a consistent 
progressive plan, the endeavor of which is not merely to present 
subject matter of increasing degrees of difficulty, but also to develop 
in pupils an ever-growing personal efficiency in using stored-up 
subject matter to approach new and unexpected situations and to 
solve new problems. Pupils are dealt with as individuals ; no pupil 
is held back because others are developing more slowly than he, 
and no one is pushed forward beyond his capacity merely because 
others are more rapid in developing power. The entire school 
procedure is flexible, not rigid; it encourages individuality, self- 
mastery, initiative, and personal responsibility. Set lessons defi- 
nitely prescribing the upper limit of accomplishment of the good 
pupil, are rarely given. Mere question-and-answer recitations are 
avoided as much as possible. The teacher is a director of activities ; 
his assignments, often arrived at in consultation with the class, 
determine the direction in which the group shall work, but do not 
prescribe the amount of accomplishment in that general direction 
which each pupil must, or may, make. Pupils who excel in accom- 
plishment are rewarded by increased opportunities and responsi- 
bilities ; frequently they are promoted for a day to assist the staff 
teacher in directing the class. Home study is usually not sharply 
distinguished from classroom activities; in general, the class hour 
is spent in working ahead, not in reviewing, summarizing, or recit- 
ing upon subject matter which has been studied out of school. Home 
work is ordinarily of the nature of unfinished business; that is, it 
completes, supplements, expands and verifies what has been begun 
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imder the teacher’s guidance within the class group. This practice 
of directing study tends to develop in each pupil the most effective 
habits of attention, concentration, and achievement which he is 
capable of acquiring; it develops his initiative, because he must 
begin his undertaking without depending upon the initiative of 
another for his ideas or the impulse to start, the teacher, an expert 
in education, is in general much better qualified than a parent to 
judge exactly what assistance may most profitably be given to a 
pupil in the study of lessons. The school aims to direct its pupils 
through subject matter to power. The curriculum and the expert 
activities of its teachers are but means to an end, they are tools 
for the fashioning of self-active, responsible young people. The 
endeavor is to determine by practical application the best possible 
choice and arrangement of subject matter and the most serviceable 
ways of teaching and school administration to further the devel- 
opment of pupils. Nothing is kept merely because it is traditional ; 
nothing is discarded merely because it is unfashionable; an earnest 
attempt is made to be reasonably conservative and to keep free from 
educational fads. There is no disposition to conduct experimen- 
tation without regard to the immediate welfare of the pupils in- 
volved. 

4. Participation of College Seniors. In its function as a 
teacher-training school the Wisconsin High School instructs, also, 
college seniors. Those are received as students in the various class- 
es of the school on a level with the pupils. Bach one is regularly 
enrolled in a class for a period of nine weeks — ^five days a week; 
he receives no especial privileges and is in no way exalted above 
the dass, or set up by authority to be a ‘‘practice teacher.” He 
has exactly the same opportunity which every pupil has; if he 
shows by his participation in the day’s work that he has greater 
power than the other members of the dass group, it is probable 
that he will be promoted by general assent to be for a part of 
the hour a leader, or teacher, of the class. By consistent, unf ailing 
excdlence he may win the right to assist the staff teacher through 
many successive days. Every pupil, however, has exactly the same 
opportunity. The chairmanship of the dass, or active assistantship 
to the staff teacher, does not usually, in actual experience, regularly 
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come only to college seniors enrolled. Occasionally, althongli of 
course rarely, certain college seniors show by their participation in 
the class work that they are inadequate in power to be leaders of 
the group ; after a time these seniors are dismissed from their can- 
didacy for the University Teachers’ Certificate. It should be re- 
membered that throughout the class hour the staff teacher is always 
directly in charge. He may say little, or nothing at times, but the 
college senior or pupil conducts the activities of the group, or sec- 
tions within the group, always under his eye. Criticism or correc- 
tion is never deferred to a formal conference hour with the college 
senior ; but, just as in the case of a pupil as leader, unproductive 
procedure is redirected at once. The highest interests of the class 
are conserved at all times. The significant point is that the col- 
lege senior is a member of a dass group, admitted on a clearly 
recognized basis of participation. His ability is not accepted be- 
cause he is a college senior; he must prove his superiority in real 
competition with pupils in the work in which they are all engaged. 

5. TJie Administration of the Course in Directed Teaching. 
It will doubtless be of interest to those engaged in the administra- 
tive duties of college work to examine the details of practice with 
respect to the assignment of students, sequence of courses, fulfill- 
ment of requirements, etc. The University of Wisconsin issues a 
bulletin dealing with such matters in Wisconsin.^ Suffice it to state 
here that the college senior who desires to fulfill the requirements 
for the University Teachers’ Certificate is required, along with 
other specified work, to earn two credit hours in the course — 
Directed Teaching. For the University Teachers’ Ceitificate 128 
hours are required ; the degree of Bachelor of Arts is included, the 
requirement for which alone is 120 credit hours. This plan draws 
at once a distinction between two important ends. The University 
of Wisconsin is committed to the proposition that a college course of 
four years is no evidence in itself of ability to teach anything ; in 
other words the professional preparation of teachers is recognized 
by the University. Two credit hours of the additional eight hours 
required for the University Teachers’ Certificate may be used, if 
need be, to detect unfitness for teaching. Failure, however, to earn 


^See — Course for the TroMwng of Teachers — BuXletm No. 758. 
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credit in Directed Teaching does not disqualify the student for his 
college degree, but it does make it impossible for him to receive the 
full endorsement of the University for teaching as represented in 
the University Teachers’ Certificate. This selective function of 
the course is, however, merely incidental, though highly important, 
to its main purpose and value. 

At the beginning of each semester, college seniors qualifying 
for the University Teachers’ Certificate enroll for the course — 
Directed Teaching — a two-hour coursa The initial meetings of the 
group are conducted by the principal of the Wisconsin High School. 
The nature of the work is discussed, procedure explained, and gen- 
eral directions are given. During the second week each college 
senior is assigned to a high-school class-group for a period of nine 
weeks— five days a week. The semester is divided into two terms. 
Part of those enrolled are assigned to the second half of the se- 
mester. The college senior is usually assigned to a class in which 
his major subject is being taught. As a rule not more than two 
college seniors are assigned at one time to a given high-school class, 
although three may find it possible to participate together in a class 
group. No attempt is made to have the college senior participate 
in more than one class. Provision is made for students of unusual 
merit to continue in the course for an extra term, thereby earning 
a total of four credit hours in Directed Teaching. The college 
senior who makes slow, yet promising progress, is permitted to con- 
tinue in the course longer than the nine-week period in the attempt 
to earn the minimum two hours credit. With the present facilities 
of the Wisconsin High School some two hundred college seniors 
may be adequately provided for each semester. Up to the present 
time about one hundred are reporting each semester; that means 
that the school is giving approximately two hundred college seniors 
each year some initial, practical experience with high-school pupils. 

6. Principles Underlying Directed Teaching, College seniors 
are familiarized in the introductory discussions of this course with 
a few guiding principles which are designed to give direction and 
to assist both students and staff teachers in carrying forward in the 
most profitable manner the work of the course. In view of the 
fact that each college senior is thought of, first of all, as an in- 
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dividual, as will appear in subsequent discussion, rather than a 
more or less static unit in a rigid system, it is obvious that some 
unifying aims should be established. New members of the teaching 
staff also find the following tentative draft of principles helpful 
in gaining a ready and working understanding of procedure. 

1. The prospective teacher needs, first of all, to gain a 
working conception of the correlative nature of scholarship 
and method. A true synthesis is to be found in a masterly 
control of subject matter in the process of education. Three 
elements, at least, are involved in adequate teaching ; they are, 
gripping boys and girls understandmgly, using subject mat- 
ter with a functional outlook, and gripping ways and means 
of directing activity in a productive manner. The wTiats 
(subject matter) to teach must include the complicated and 
variable hows (method) of teaching. Any mechanical sep- 
aration between academic scholarship and a professional train- 
ing course must be bridged. The notion that one first acquires 
subject matter — amasses information, and then acquires his 
methods of teaching it, is held to be invalid and an unfortu- 
nate separation. Accredited scholarship is essential; no one 
questions the need of it. The problem arises in taking college 
seniors whose attention has been directed to academic views 
of scholarship and also, as a rule, to pedagogical considerations 
of method as something apart from subject matter, and with 
these ideas of a mechanical separation the task is to work out 
for them a valid and valuable relation between scholarship 
and method. Accredited methods developed as something out- 
side of material and offered as ready-made formulae to be used 
on subject matter and pupils are not accepted. The emphasis, 
therefore, is placed upon the product or resultant of usable 
scholarship and some method of presenting subject matter. 
These elements, combined with int^ectual and moral traits — 
teaching personality, in short — are focused upon a particular 
subject and situation in terms of teaching conditions of high- 
school grade. In reality the hiatus between scholarship, in 
the professional sense, and method disappears in the deeper 
currents of control of subject matter and in the direction of 
activity in the educative process. 

2. In the process of orienting the college senior to the 
procedure of directed teaching the fact is made clear that the 
regu]h.rly constituted teaching staff of the school in which 
facilities for demonstration and participation are provided is 
charged with the immediate responsibility for the instruction 
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Till] lUOUrUKNTIl VKAIWOOK 


and dim'don of ilN piipilK. A Hcliool, n(I(’(HiJii<*l,\ 
andsfaffod with iniiiu'd joaohors is tli<* firsl. l\Mn*nts 

and pu])ils must. Im assuml of sup<‘rior oduoatioual advaiit- 
aj^OH if tli(* sohool itsolf is to su<a*(‘(‘(I. PracHw Irarhnuf, as 
normally coiidiirU'd, doos not hc(mii 1o Ixn f(*asil>l<' umlor tho 
oiroimislanoos (‘msIiujj: in tlio \Vis<*onsin nif^Ii Sohool Tho 
promhiro d<*v<‘lop(‘d inidor (hvvvivd (ravhnHf is not, ho\\<*vor, 
tho rosuli of <‘\podi(Mio.v On lh<‘ (*<nil,iMr,\\ ili(‘ proposition is 
mainlaiiu'd tlial. dlnvivd Ivavluntf oflVrs tin' prospotdivo 
toaohor a {Ufonuim* profossional oi)|>ortunity and a 
basis of introdiuMion into loaobiiifjc. 

fn addition to a rof^ularly oonslitutod t(‘aohin*r staff, full,\ 
ado(piato. to tin* d(‘inan<ls of instrindion in tlic (hnnonstration 
school for tli<» pupils llminsc*lv<‘S, it is [‘t^Minont to noto tin* 
fa<*t that llu* polioy is to hav(‘ thi‘ instructor \vlu» ^^ivos (In* 
dopartiiKMilal toucher’s oours<‘ within tln^ do.partmont of the 
oollof^o also l<‘aoh in tin* Wisconsin lliich School A vrUw 
teacher or suporvi.sor of ((‘achinjj: is not (unployi'd Tin* fuinla 
nn*ntal conception is that the coll<‘.j>:o t(*aclior who uinlortalics 
to tell ('ollejifo seniors how and whnl to 1<‘ach, shall liinis(*lf 
be charfifed with tin* (l(‘nnite r<*s|)onsihility of ilemonstratiniur 
how and whui to l(‘nclu lienee tin* plan of the. (^nirst* for 
the Training? of Teachers in Wisconsin <*ontemplatcs a func 
tional connection bctwe('n sp(*cial inctlnxl cmirses arni (*oncn‘l<' 
loachinjif by conihininijf (wo coiT(*laliv<» types of activity The 
staff of the Wisconsin Ilijjfh Schoid is <*oinj>ose<l of these rep 
reHenta1iv<*H of various dejuirtments who teacli two to three 
classes of pupils each <lay, ancl an additional ntimlx*r of 
teachers who f^ive. full time to teaehiiif); iu the Wisconsin lli#?h 
School. hJach staff (eaeln'r. whctlier tin* rcpres«*ntnlivi* of a 
collcjUfc <leiiartnicnt, or a full finn* tcaclier, is isdviMi a distinct 
professional opportunity in tin* selnxil in th-aliiHr with collcjjfe 
seniors. Hach staff ttmchcr in faet is his own eritie atn! 
supervisor. Iflaeh staff teaeher Is awnn* of his full respon 
sihility (owar<ls (he ])upilH of the. sehuol, <nrtte apart from (he 
professional aspects of his work, 

Jl. Tho prospective teaeher, seekiiifjr University appn*val 
to teach, is adopted into a working hi«:li school class'i.frour^ on 
the basis of an intimate, respousihlc relationship, and is re 
quired, for a time, to [xirtieifoUe iu the jnmnah lej^^itiniate 
activities of a directed and on«:onu.C t<*achln|if procetlure. The 
coIU*(a:e senior takes a vital fuirt in a proee<Iure desi><:ned to 
illustrate liy its own (irocesHeH and iti d<*inonMt ratt\ throu«:h 
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itH results hohk^ i)i‘<Klu(*t,ivo wayw of with the teaching 

problems of Ke**omlary eilueatum 

4. It IK sought in this eoursc to dcvoloj) the student 'fl 
pow(‘rs of analysis, to direet solf-<M‘itieJsiu in iiartienlar and 
ol)J(\(*liv(^ refen'iiees, ainl to control eondilious which are de- 
signed to foster s<‘lf-(lirt‘otivo capacity iiiul to discover to stu- 
dents su(*h originative ability as each may be able to disclose. 
Melf-exf)ression is sought rather than uniform provision 

f) Tli(» ti‘st IS tlioroughly pragmatic, applied vigorously 
for a brief period (nine, weeks) under a master teacher. It 
will be uot<‘d that tlie college senior is admitted on the pupil 
lev<‘l as a inembm* of the class Some of the immediate situa- 
tions which confront him are: I)o(^s he. know the brute facts 
of subject inatUu*, the o, 6, c elements of the daily work? Can 
ho command and array such facts in practical situations of 
a classroom sort, manipulate crucial points in a problcm-solv* 
ing situation, present a topic in a lucid, convincing manner, 
take the ‘Si<‘xt Htei>” in Uk^ movement of subject matter, grip 
the slgnifn^ant elem(‘n(s of a situation, etc ? The answer lies 
here; t<‘Ht him in the environment of actual teaching and 
tlnvreby dis<*over ability to go fomard. The work begins 
wlu'n* the fiuiills are. I^he first and practical responsibility 
of the eoIlcg(‘ H<‘nior is to become the best fuipil in the class — 

Mti <*<»iihhlcring hiicIi as Holf-diroction, initiative, arul orig- 

inality at1cnti<ni la <nM'<'te<l to n posiiive and dynamic meaning of 
thcHc traita, hucIi an TlKinidike so erTcclively cleaeriheH m Tcachcra* 
CoHvffo /iVr<i/*</, 17: p. 40{) tT., UUS. *^Th(i view ia to think of in- 
depcriilenei', not mh unreadincHH to follow or obey or believe in other 
men, but ns a remlincHH and ability to contribute to good eauHOB Home- 
thing mon^ than in auggeHtod by othern; to think of initiative, not an 
an unrcndincHR to wait or cooperate or be modewt, but aa a Tondinoai 
and ability to move abend, ^apoed up,' lead and take proraiaing riaka. 
and OH an altitude of expecling to create opportunitioH, and do ten 
dollarM* worth of work for a dollar. Originality muHi not mean weak- 
neHH in doing routine work in old ivaya, or any OBHential dislike of 
trmlitional knowledge or customH as Bueh, or any paucity of 0xe<l 
habifs but Hirength in iloing work that \h ru'w or doing it in now 
ways, nn attitude of hoping to change knowledge or practice for the 
better, an organiwition of Iiabita that cauHoa their progrcHsive modi- 

Acation The dynamic iippoHite of originality is not ertlcioncy, 

but stupidity. The dynamic opposite of eflicient routine iw not gontiiB, 
but diMorder. .... fr'inally, will it not clear the whole argument some- 
what if, in our own thinking nbouf education, we replreo the word 
'Helf-reliance^ liy rWwinr on ^ self-di rent ion ’ liy rational di- 

rrrtiofi: 'initiative* by rradinrAS and alAlity 1o hrf/in, to think and 
ao'pf'rimt nt ; ‘ indepemleuce* by to <'an\i thouffht or oxprnmsnt 

on to Um ifatti vonahtnionn drapitv tradltioiiB and custom ami la<*k of 
company. ' * 
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not. always an easy I, ask for tlic majority of <*oU(>|tf<‘ Hoifujrs. 
After (Icmonstrated fitneas to load t.ho olass many aiul varied 
opportunUioN are given to assist tlu', stafl' t<'a<’h<'r. As nottsi 
abovis this is not a privilege rosoiwod e.x<*luHlvely for the ool 
lego senior in the Wiseonsin High Kehool; pupils enjoy the 
same privilege as a part of their e<lueational development uin 
dor the. doetrine of self-expression and llie th'velopment of 
personal initiative. 

(>. The amount of apprentiee <‘xperien<*(‘ is regnr<ie<l as 
a subordinate e,onsi<lera1 ion. The ability to put inl<‘liigent 
questions t<» experienee is heli<'ved to lx* essi'nlial to gotxl l,eaeh- 
uvg. A taste for analysis in a few spc'eilie instanees is dwmnxl 
important in the growth of the, teaeher. Uwilile Heholainhip is 
emphasized. No at,l,empt is ma<h* to hav(' tlwi <‘ollege Heni(»r 
lay in a store! of rea<ly.ma<le. <levi<'<‘s ami negoliahh! patt,erns to 
teaeh by, twelves months ht'uee. This <*atttion d<u*s tn»t pre 
elude inteJligent applieation of methods and proee<lures em 
ployed by suecessful t<'aeh<uu A mwhanieal, if not hliml. 
aceeptams! of attractive ways of handling a eiass is «Hseour 
aged. It is the uneritieal formalist who eontributes to tlte 
deadening proe('ss of selnsd keeping, hi this {■onine a very 
(iommon <iuestion dirwtexl to the eollege senior is; "How 
would you proceed in this situati<in7’’ The aim is to eon- 
serve and develop originality ami inventiveness. If the eol 
lege senior emidoys some methtsl of approaeli, mon> or less 
familiar in edueationai literature, or as the ease* might well 
be, n<laplH to the situation some plan of proee«inre utilized by 
a Huecessful teaeher, the deliherale purpose of tliis rourse is 
to eneouragii a eritienl examination of results in terms «if pu|di 
response. In other wtirds, the intending teaeher is not per 
mitted to go «m thinking that atiy device, Iiowcvit pinusihte, 
is a finished product, having an ahsolute value in itself. Me is 
asked to think of eaeh datum of experienee ns itaving a uulque 
<iunlity ami t<i look uinm tenehlng as a |irogr(>.ssi?ig seritu of 
(dreumstauees which must lie met with fresh ami origimil 
energy. V»*t nothing is disearded simply bmuise it is trndl 
tional, nor is it tirgisi tliat new and amasing deviees shaH ts* 
Invontod hy eollege sonioi’s, Tliey are taught to examine their 
(wperienec with siieli erltieal ability as tliey may «ievelop. This 
rigi<l and eonllnuous dlseipiine under the dirm'floa of a mas 
tor tea<?her is designed to render the progress of the futnre 
high-school teacher towawl sum‘ssful prufessionat aeeoni' 
plishment nwn* I’spld, mow* economical and mmi» isintldcnt 
than it would otherwiso lie. 
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7 Sliult'iil ’h Daily Iicpoi*1..‘ 

STUDBHT’S DAIIiY RKPOBT 


(Murnnmo fiiHt) 


(Staff teacher) 


(Date) 


KinphCHiK in on f?iowth m Holf*dircotion and capacity for ROlf-criticiam. Avoid ready- 
mado mctlKMlH and roady-mado knowle<lffo. Think of tcaehtnff as diroctmjf activity by 
crcntiUK attuationH ito which xiupila (and colloffo aoniorR) and toaohor roactr— tho fork 
of tho road --with tliouKht compelling, vitnlwini? quoBtlonH (before answers) in a problctn- 
solvliMf piocedure. You arc an active, participatmi? member of a workmf? Rroup, re- 
sponniblo oveiy day for aU Hituations in tho class period Avoid falling into formalism, 
litso above the obvious m leportuig. Moro observing is not productive. It is the quality 
of your participation that counts. You are making your own record. This report is a 
partial ancount of your work and your thinking, both in and out of class. Focus hero what 
you deim signiAcant m your own developing oxpenonco 

r^paco for studont's report] 


H)n ihlit card tlut collo^t^ Honlor wriU^b a diary of UiH oxporiciucio in the 
elawt. <>rdinarny, two to Dbroo pap;ea aro writton eadk day^ givine 
a pommal nmamt ami judgimmt of tbo dny^H work. Tho prlntiKl piiragrapn 
wirvoH tbo |mri«)W' of rinnlndlug tho colh»go wmior, from iimo to tlmo, of tho 
g<morttt rmtur(« of bin nmponHUdllty. A romidcto Hlo of th<wo roportw Ih kopfc 
in a wrtaiii room in tho huihilng to which (WiUogi^ w^nlorH roport oaoh day. 
Tho Htttff toaohor and principal confor with tho HliHloiit aiul mako It a point 
to wrlto ronHtrurtlvo oommont and wuggiwtlon upon thoBO dally roportw. It 
in from thiw' rllariow Ihnt th<i **HoU»rtod oommontB^*' aro ohoHon that aro quotod 
latof ill thla wqjort 
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7. Dismssion of the Departure Growing Out of These Prin- 
ciples. Obviously, it is what the college senioi' actually does iu the 
high-school class dunng this period of some forty days that gives 
point to the plan presented in this report and, in a measure at least, 
justifies the undertaking. The rather simple procedure of intro- 
ducing the college senior on a level with the pupils is perhaps the 
most difficult part of the plan for an ‘outsider’ to accept, yet upon 
reflection there is usually agreement in the view that the essential 
condition is to get the prospective teacher on high-school grouiui. 
At all events, the college seniors at ■Wisconsin find this initial ex- 
perience a stimulating and interesting occasion. There is some- 
thing tangible for them to do at once, and there is no delay in 
getting started. The requirements are immediately possible of ac- 
complishment and college senior, pupils, and staff tcachoi' — all, 
know whether or not practical situations have been adequately met. 
There is no guess work about it ; no beautiful theories arc accepted 
when brute facts are demanded. The college senior is admitted 
without prejudice. Pupils are uniformly courteous, and, as a rule, 
waste no time in inducting the college senior into the work of the 
class. There is nothing artificial or foimal in the procedure; a 
perfectly natural relationship is established. The staff teacher 
controls the general situation; all meet together on the common 
ground of work. The college senior is accepted immc<liately and 
is never permitted to continue as an “observer.” The partnership 
idea is established at once upon the basis of wholesome and definite 
participation. The college senior is not placed beforo a group of 
pupils in the embarrassing capacity of the “now” teacher. Prac- 
tice in disciplining or managing a group of “practiced-on” pupils 
is not considered a profitable proeedurc. The novice docs not ap- 
pear in the rdle of a teacher with an assortment of ready-made 
devices and a portion of ready-made subject matter and a plan 
book with a predetermined procedure. One is reminded of the 
situation in a certain practice school in which the tenth “now” 
teacher appeared within a period of six weeks. Some conventional 
question was put to the class. No one rose to it. It was put again 
with slight change. No response was evoked. Again a slight change 
was made, and again no response. Finally a little boy piped up, 
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saying: “Miss, we all know what you want, but you ain’t asked 
the question yet that will fetch it.” 

Working for a time wath pupils, as one of them, accepting m 
reality the challenge to compete with them in matters of fact, in- 
f omation, and judgment is a procedure by which an intimate 
knowledge of pupils is gained. Once established in the confidence 
of pupils on a basis of cooperative doing and thinking, the student 
is in a fair way to begin to sense the educational movement of the 
class as a whole. He should be cured of the pernicious habit of 
‘talking down’ to the supposed level of high-school pupils, with 
little respect for their developing powers and mental integrity. It 
is not probable that the novice can by looking on, or by observing 
teaching, succeed in detecting the interaction of mind — ^the way 
teacher and pupils react upon each other. The student at this 
stage needs, most of all, to develop acumen which will enable him 
to see what is going on, and to evaluate what he sees. This is 
most likely to happen under the scrutiny of a group of persons 
working under classroom conditions. 

It is easy to bring to the situation ready-made devices and 
suppositions. The unscientific critic is quick to pronounce the 
phenomena ho touches as “true” or “false,” “good” or “had,” 

‘ ‘ right ” or “ wrong. ’ ’ The experience of coUegc seniors in directed 
teacTiing seems to run along lines of cautious judging of new propo- 
sitions — ^a disposition which indincs toward a scientific temper of 
mind. To bo held definitely responsible for the next step, and the 
next, in a progressing series of situations whose dements are of 
uncertain formation encourages the habit of forming tentative 
judgments. Adequate teaching must be inventive aU the way. 

8. The Laboratory Idea. Adequate teaching in secondary 
schools is demanding more and more a realistic and genuine appli- 
cation of the laboratory idea. “First, the person who would be 
scientific must determine what he is setting out to do. Next, he 
must collect the materials which are available for his purpose. Then 
he must allow his materiaU to re-define his purpose, for when he 
gets them together, he usually finds that they will not permit him 
to do just what he originally planned; that is, they set a new prob- 
lem very much mor’e concrete and definite than that with which he 
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started, and frequently they give it quite an unexpected turn. Ho 
must now proceed to work out this new problem and shape or 
formulate his results.”^ 

This statement represents the movement of intellectual process- 
es under the method of science. It is fair to assume that the teach- 
ing of all subjects will be greatly improved by the application of 
some such clearly defined order of proeedm*c. No one is likely to ob- 
ject to the scientific method. Even the person of ai’tistic temper 
finds no serious difficulty in subscribing to the general scheme of 
procedure as stated above. Clearly, the person who would effect 
any form of professional work must dctcimine what he is setting 
out to do, examine available data bearing on the problem, allow 
his matenals to re-dcfinc his purpose, etc. A trade vc<tuiros the 
work of an artisan. In it a mechanical repetition of a few com- 
paratively simple motions is necessary. To follow a blue piint. 
to work to a line already established, may require a high degree of 
skill, but little individual initiative. The work of teaching, if it is 
to bo conceived as a profession and not a trade, exacts of those 
who would enter it a kind of service which is characterized at all 
times by ability to act upon individual initiative — ^a quality which 
develops by exercise. Self-judging of one’s own performance is 
essential to any kind of artistic outcome. One must test, as it were, 
the value and effect of each stroke as the work progresses. 

The laboratory idea is set foi-th in sharp conti*a8t to the 
apprentice idea. The latter is concerned with the automatics of 
the trade. In routine industrial processes the laborer needs to know 
what motions are necessary in a given situation. Ho needs to re- 
peat these motions until they can bo carried forward automatically 
with a high degree of speed and efficiency. The aim is to turn out 
a uniform product. In highly mechanized industry there is tho 
danger of a lethargizing, soul-deadening effect on account of repe- 
tition of a few motions. The simplification of tho work of the labor- 
er in the factory has gone forward at the expense of his intellootual 
life. The machine is master of the man. Boutine work on tihe basis 
of habit is-not, in itsdf, a means or stimulus to mental growth. 

9. Education and Trcming. Education is more than train- 


’Mootc. TVEat is BEsteaUem, p. 202. 
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ing. Education stresses growth. Training rests upon habit. It is 
a far cry from the routine of the artisan to the rule-of-thumb 
devices of the teacher. Nevertheless, the similaiities are easily de- 
tected. The demand that education should be conducted as busi- 
ness, when analyzed, ordinarily results in marked emphasis upon 
training. The attempt to apply to teaching the principles of busi- 
ness management frequently proves futile on account of badly 
drawn analogies from trades. Pedagogy has fallen into disrepute 
because it has too often been identified with ready-made devices 
which are supposed to equip the would-be teacher for his vocation. 
The apprentice idea has, unfortunately, operated to the disadvan- 
tage of the professional preparation of teachers. The phrase, train- 
ing school, caiTics with it an implication of questionable value, for 
the reason that training is not associated vitally with the educative 
process interpreted in terras of growth and of the development of 
personality. There is no objection to a study of methods, as such, 
with a view to tiying them out after a rigid practice in self -judging 
and self-direction has been provided. If it is recognized that the 
essential quality in education is adaptability ; that pupils must be 
regarded as self-active persons ; that self-expression under guidance 
lies at the center of a rational philosophy of education, and that 
in order to realize these ends teaching must be given a functionall 
definition in terms of the learning processes of pupils, then it would! 
appear that emphasis may very properly be placed upon a study 
of accredited methods. The ability to get back of any device and! 
to modify it to meet new situations is required of the adequate 
teacher. The laboratory experience, as the student’s participation 
in directed teaching is conceived to be, is intended to prepare the 
candidate for a discriminating use of those particular methods, 
whether accredited or self -initiated, which he desires to try out. 

10. Subject Matter and Method. The traditional disparage- 
ment of the professional preparation of teachers by many college 
professors is no doubt due in large measure to the divorce between 
scholarship and method. The separation has given rise to such 
hackneyed expressions as: “"When an individual knows a subject, 
he can teach it” and its counter: “One can learn a method by 
which to teach anything.” The familiar saying that “teachers. 
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like poets, are bom, and not made,” represents another form of 
this academic skepticism. ‘‘Teachers are such by the grace of 
Gk)d.” The pernicious character of this doctrine is obvious. An 
insidious fatalism supports the view. Yet it may bo dismissed as 
a gratuitous misapprehension of the profession of teaching. The 
alternative is not necessarily inclusive, viz., the assumption that a 
teacher can be made out of any sort of person. The problem is 
blurred if it is alleged that certain native gifts must exist before 
it is possible to think of the potential teacher. A frank I’ceognition 
of the possibility of professional preparation implies the thesis that 
changes of some sort arc to be effected in the persons pi-eparing to 
enter the vocation of teaching. It goes without saying that those 
who arc committed to the progi’am of pi*ofcssional preparation of 
teachers accept the view that an effective teaching personality is a 
matter of development and direction. 

On the one hand, it is urged that scholarship is the essential 
achievement of the prospective teacher, and that it is the only 
genuine and fundamental preparation that can bo provided. The 
additional qualification is ‘personality,’ for the presence of which 
the proponents of the academic view disclaim all responsibility. 
‘‘If one possesses scholarship and personality, one can teach” sums 
it up in a few words. The opposite contention, it is alleged, is that 
method is so important that one can acquire it in some one or more 
of its forms and then use it on any kind of subject material and 
pupils of certain ages. These assumptions are both entirely un- 
satisfactory. The rigid separation between scnolarship and method 
is unnecessary and in reality misleading. 

It is impossible to think of subject matter apart from some 
way of handling it. This is particularly true in connection with its 
uses in education. All teaching presupposes interaction of mind — 
a bond of connection between teacher and students. The inter- 
play of forces is directed by moans of some sort of subject matter. 
It is a part of the process to consider how the subject is developed 
and how mind answers to mind. Good teaching, no inatter at what 
stage in the educational process, reveals evident design in the use 
of subject matter. ‘Method,’ in its deeper and bettor sense, is an 
integral part of the process. It is not a thing apart, capable of 
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detachmeat and separate manipulation and then of application to 
subject matter. It inheres in the subject matter itself. Only when 
subject matter is approached as a body of static material, organ- 
ized and labeled, is it possible to conceive that method can be im- 
posed upon it. When so conceived, method has been eonstmed to 
be a ready-made device that can be clapped on a section of ready- 
made knowledge when it is deemed wise and proper to brmg the 
student and subject matter together, as if subject matter were some- 
how stored up in packages to be delivered, mtaet, to students at 
suitable times Much of this doctrine is being discarded in the 
light of a functional definition of education. The student must 
build his knowledge. He must exercise his mind. Subject matter 
has meaning for him only in terms of using it, by building or con- 
structing it. It is ill the process of the learner’s own building of 
his knowledge that subject matter becomes significant for him. The 
method inheres in the direction of the development of subject mat- 
ter. f'ontrol of subject matter for practical, academic, or profes- 
sional ends requii“es direction of activity. No one would be so naive 
as to suppose that a course of study could be conducted without 
giving attention to objectives and ways of attaining them. In the 
educational process adequate teaching, whether elementary, sec- 
ondary, or coUegiate canics the implication of method. Instead 
of conceiving subject matter as being independent of method, it 
would appear that it is best to emphasize their functional depend- 
ence. 

11. The Professional Contribution of College Teaching. It 
follows that scholarship is an invaluable tool, in itself, in the devel- 
opment of professional fitness for teaching. If all collegiate teach- 
ing were of the first order, the college graduate would be far better 
equipped to begin high-school teadiing than is commonly the case. 
Some college teaching is good; some of it is of the highest order. 
The student is able to detect a masterly development of a course, 
and not infrequently makes explicit the method of handliag the 
subject matter. Its organization, presentation, and psogression may 
become a matter of keen interest. To such a student good teaching 
contributes, over and above academic value, a distinct professional 
quality. It is conceivable that the college graduate who has ex- 
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ereised keen perception and discrimination in studying collegiate 
teaching in this independent manner can make useful application of 
such results in high-school teaching. Scholarship is narrowly in- 
terpreted if limited to a mere acquisition of what is offci’ed in col- 
lege courses. The productive, as well as the assimilative, side of 
development should be included. Prom the student’s point of view 
it is entirely possible to become a close student of the direction of 
the development of a course, and to contribute, as a silent partner 
perhaps, to the working out of procedure. No better professional 
preparation for teaching could be devised than to develop this 
participative type of college teaching in which students reiulcrcd 
concrete assistance in the making of the course. The new teacher 
must leam to work forward into new situations. Solf-direetion and 
independent judging are required. Some explicit practice in plan- 
ning one’s way through subject matter is deemed impoiiunt. Tin' 
ability to get hold of brute facts under the tutelage of the colle.ge 
instructor and to give them back again in the examination, is not 
fully adequate to the demands of scholarship for the future woikci’ 
in secondary schools. Scholarehip may indudo, implicitly, much 
that is desirable in respect to method in its best sense. But it is 
only the exceptionally alert student who is likely to detect the 
essential relations between subject matter and method, and to tiiakc' 
subsequently intelligent application to teaching situations. 

12. Th6 Need of Contact with Pupils as a Part of Prof vs- 
stoned Preparation. Moreover, in view of the fact, tliat college 
courses bearing the same title as secondary school courses should 
not be presented in the same manner cither as to content or pro- 
cedure, the argument is convincing that the college senior shouhl 
become acquainted in a vital way with the work of high-school pu- 
pils before receiving approval to teach. A more definite type of 
professional preparation is therefore urged than that which might 
conceivably attach to a thorough-going scholai'shlp. There is a 
distinct advantage in bringing the student of superior ability and 
promise into those intimate relations which are sot forth in the 
plan of directed teaching. Explicit attention is direeh'd to tho 
movement of the subject and the movement of tho mind. Tho inter- 
play of forces may bo gripped in concrete situations, a stvidy of 
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which, and a vital participation in which, brings the student upon 
high-school ground. A practical, intentional, and critical expe- 
rience is provided of a professional character which, it is believed, 
will prepare the would-be teacher for a more successful work than 
is otherwise possible. 

13. Justification for Undergraduate Professional Preparation. 
However desirable it may be to have collegiate teaching of high 
order for all prospective teachers in the hope that thereby a genuine 
interest in teaching, as wril as improvement in scholarship, may be 
assured, the fact remains that it is extremely difficult to develop 
professional ideals and interests without a deliberate direction of 
attention to the vocational side of preparation. This point is read- 
ily conceded in schools of engineering, law, medicine, and the prac- 
tical arts The number of those enteiing teaching with the in- 
tention of making it a real profession, for a time at least, is com- 
paratively small, particularly in the secondary school. In the 
higher institutions interest is divided between instruction and re- 
search. The lack of interest in teaching is often due to absorption 
in research, although there is no valid reason for the contention 
that the research function, in itself, incapacitates a man for teach- 
ing. On the contrary, the essential quality or requisite attitude of 
mind, namely, the spirit of investigation or inquiry whidh lies at 
the very heart of productive research, ought to bo a guiding prin- 
ciple in all teaching. Here, again, a mechanical separation between 
two major activities exists, whereas in a functional interpretation 
.of both it would be found that a common core of principles should 
obtain in guiding procedure. The conception of researching might 
well bo accepted as a basic principle in teaching. Such would be 
the case in thinking of teaching as direction for self-expression. 
The spirit of inquiry may very appropriately be regarded as the 
vitalizing dement in real scholarship. If this view could be estab- 
lished in college teaching and carried over into the high school, the 
need of explicit attention to the development of professional courses 
would not bo so urgent as it is at present. 

Practical considerations, however, must be met. It is generally 
recognized that professional courses must be given prior to the 
graduate year. This policy is usually justified on the basis of 
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temporary expediency. The “ traffic will not bear” the gi*aduaic 
year of exclusive professional preparation. Conditions arc such in 
most of our colleges and univereities as to require definite profes- 
sional work in undergraduate courses, if the interests of students 
m this direction are to be subserved. In pai'tial justification o£ this 
pohey it should be recalled that scholarship is urged as vigorously 
by departments and colleges of education as by their academic* 
neighbors. Moreover, the eoui’ses in education are in a way not. 
devoid of content any more than pure academic courses are devoid 
of method Some legitimate claim for high-grade scholarship may 
justly be made for an increasing number of education courses when 
conducted by teachers of high standing, although the avowed aim 
may be more strictly professional in purpose. A more methods 
course, detached from any content whatsoever, would bo an amus- 
ing discovery. The writer is not unmindful of the pretentious 
phraseology of the professor of pedagogy (unfortunately not yet 
quite as extinct as the dodo) who discusses what he is pleased to 
call the pedagogy of a subject of which ho knows little. We arc 
learning to do better things in better ways. Professional prepara- 
tion of teachers has no doubt suffered most at the hands of its ardent 
friends. During the last decade many fx-uitful courses in educa- 
tion have been developed. They are winning their way and bid 
fair to rank in point of content with the academic courses of long 
standing. Scholarship, not only in the academic subjects but also 
in the newer education subjects is insisted upon as a prercciuisite 
for teaching. It is not probable that the validity of the claims of 
the teacher of courses of a pcdagogie.al nature will bo readily ac- 
cepted. The extreme view of the general cultural value of educa- 
tion courses may not bo regarded as being significant in this con- 
nection; yet the proposition may bo urged with some degree of 
seriousness that some of these courses dealing with the issues of 
public education in a democracy might conceivably contribute to 
both the cultural back-ground of our citizenship and also to the 
practical solution of the complex educational problems arising in 
o\ery community in our country. It is hardly necessary to urge 
before this Society the importance of our own work. Our self- 
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esteem is being adequately enhanced with the increasing prosperity 
of schools and departments of education. 

If, as stated above, the mechanical separation of activities that 
ought to be linked up under certain principles of functional depen- 
dence is unsound, it may be urged further at this point that the 
practice of acquiring first what is commonly called subject matter 
in terms of scholarship and then subsequently methods of pedagogy 
by which to teach what has been acquired, is also unsound. There 
may be adequate reasons for keeping together academic and ped- 
agogical courses in the preparation of teachers, just as we find the 
situation in the education of engineers. In fact, the reasons for 
such a correlation are more obvious in the education of teachers 
than in the education of engineers. The engineers are not con- 
cerned with the study of the effect of the technical subject on the 
habits of students. They have no interest in the methods of learn- 
ing, the problem of individual differences, etc. There is, therefore, 
a valid argument in the proposition that professional courses and 
academic courses should bo paralleled. Even with the graduate 
year assured, this principle should be recognized as early as the 
junior year in college. Much, of course, would depend upon the 
Hequonce of professional courses, and the quality of instruction 
provided.^ 

14. Expert Instruction in Education Courses Essential, The 
more eracial problem, however, lies before us: it is to develop 
within our higher institutions adequate facilities for the selection 
and preparation of teachers for secondary schools. The courses 
which are being developed and enriched under the stimulus of 
scientific education should be directed toward the improvement of 
teaching. Their ultimate justification will probably be found to 
ln\ in the direct professional contribution which they are supposed 
to make. A rating of mere academic order would tend to divorce 
these courses from teaching interests. It is a travesty, indeed, 
on teaching to have a course, designed especially for intending 
teachers, conducted badly. The direction of a course of definite 
professional bearing should be artistic as well as scholarly and 

*Aii illuminating paper is to be foxind on this lino of argument in School 
and Society, Vol. IV, Oct. 28, 1916, p. 647, by Will Grant Chambers. 
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scientific. Good teaching, in other words, in education courses is 
imperative if results commensurate with the claims urged for them 
are to he secured. This means the development of a high order of 
collegiate teaching by college professors of education. It is super- 
fiuous to add that much remains to be accomplished in this direc- 
tion. Little value is to be attached to a demonstration of “how not 
to teach.” The new college instnietor whose duty it is to assist 
would-be teachers in their quest should be aloi*t to exemplify in his 
own teaching those commendable qualities which he would have 
them develop. Not that the prospective teacher is to be encouraged 
to follow any particular scheme or method which may bo empha- 
sized, but rather that ho may be impressed with the spirit of good 
teaching to the end that unvarying loyalty to the profession may 
be promoted. As for the student who upon hie own imtiative be- 
comes interested in the development of the subject matter of the 
course and studies the procedure employed by the instructor — ^the 
best collegiate teaching is none too good for him in the largo sense 
of professional preparation for teaching. 

15. TJie Teacher in the Demonstration School. Applying the 
same general method of description to the secondary school designed 
for demonstration and practice, it will be readily apparent that 
the teaching staff determines in large measure the character of the 
results. Only teachers of superior ability and energy can hope to 
succeed. All that is included in academic fitness and professional 
preparation must be evident. Hero the teacher must be master of 
both subject matter and mind activity. Usable scholarship and 
teaching personality with unusual capacity for work and adapt- 
ability are prune requisites. Pupils must be taught in a superior 
way. The college senior is to be assisted within the class group in 
the practice of self-direction and independent judging. The pres- 
ence of the college senior in the high-school classroom imposes upon 
the teacher a double responsibility. Subject matter must be con- 
stantly subjected to method, not by separation, but by explicit at- 
tention to the methods of mind in the process of education. The 
teacher is constantly made aware of the educational welfare of 
pupils. A good school is the first essential in the plan at Wisconsin. 
At no time are pupils intentionally given over to incompetent per- 
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sons. As stated at tte outset, teachers of proved ability are re- 
sponsible for the instructional work of the school. This obligation 
can not be escaped. If no additional requirement were exacted of 
the staff teacher in the Wisconsin High School, over and above 
that of rendering a conspicuous service in the one duty of teadxing 
high-school pupils, that service alone would be an exacting one. To 
teach, not only with a view to promoting the higher educational 
wdfare of pupils, but also simultaneously with a definite responsi- 
bility to the university studait, would at first thought seem to be 
an impossible task The difficulties, however, are not insuperable. 
Much depends upon the kind of procedure which is being developed 
in the classroom. Later some space will be devoted to a description 
of directed study, or better, directing dassroom work, in which the 
laboratory idea is utilized in a large part of the class period. It 
will be observed that teacher, pupils, and student (college senior) 
constitute a worldng group in which a multitude of ways is present- 
ed for mutual hdpfulness, cooperative thinking and doii^, for 
directing work at one point or another, for assisting, in short, for 
manifold ways of participating in the activities of the hour. And, 
furthermore, the college senior is inducted into tiie procedure in 
such vital and responsible ways that his outside work for the class 
bristles with productive opportunities. The coU^ seniors almost 
invariably take unusual pride in coming to the dass not only forti- 
fied to meet the demands for brute facts but also with a notable 
resourcefulness and splendid initiative in ideas about ccmdueting 
specific pieces of work and in directing activity to productive out- 
comes. 

Once it is perfectly dear that the staff teadier is chained with 
the immediate responsibilily of teaching boys and girls in the school, 
the manner of handling the university senior will be better under- 
stood. At any rate, practice teaching, as commonly carried on, is 
not provided.^ Nor is the student merdy to observe and thereupon 

H2. Saadots: A Study of PiofeBsioiial Work as Presented in tlie State 
ITomw Sohools of the XTnited States, PeS, Bern., VoL 20, 1918, p. 5A This 
author r^orts the experience of nomial schools with respect to the effects of 
practice teaching upon the training school. "A strong minoiiti’’ see unnds- 
takable evidence of deterioration when the student teachers begin their work. 
'Too many personalities,' 'too mudi thinking for pupils,’ ‘want of coneentra- 
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give an account of wliat he is supposed to have detected. The activ- 
ities of teacher and pupils; the factors involved in the processes 
of teaching and learning ; methods of work ; the nature of the prob- 
lem under consideration — ^its antecedents and general direction; 
how pupils work and why; results, and ways of appraising them; 
what to teach and when — ^and many more such complex issues — 
these are baffling problems for the teacher and little understood 
even by the supervisor of long experience. To stand without the 
veil and attempt to find out how the good teacher does it, will in- 
evitably tend to superficial judging and to the accumulation of an 
assortment of devices without ability to see what lies back of them. 
The teacher in active control of teaching procedure stands in a 
strategic position for productive study and interpretation of the 
vital elements of instruction and development. The position of the 
critic teacher or the supervisor is likely to be external. Attention 
is directed to matters which are important no doubt, but in the na- 
ture of the case, only of secondary significance. Those more inti- 
mate and elusive elements affecting growth and movement, inner 
attention and the deeper currents of mental life in the educational 
process, escape the observer. If these primary factors in teaching 
are understood as adequately as such phenomena may be under 
any conditions, it is reasonable to assume that only those persons 
specially prepared for such work — ^teachers of unusual ability — can 
evaluate the work of the classroom. 

16. The Status of the College Senior in this View. If the 
conception of directed teaching is valid, it would appear that the 
policy of fixing immediate responsibility in a competent staff is 
sound and it at once becomes the basis for the development of a 
plan of active participation by students preparing to teach. This, 
at all events, is the point of departure in directed teaching. How 
to assimilate the college senior into a group in which the cycle is 

tion,’ 'diseipline more laz,^ ^knowledge not definite,^ ^continuity suffers,' 
‘unable to get as much work done as in good pubUo school' — ^these are the 
injurious effects most frequently mentioned as arising from the work of student 
t^ichers." In this study of 81 normal schools it is further stated that the 
number of opportunities given student teachers to teach varies by irregular 
gradations ffom a ininimum of 80 to a maximuTn of 400. It is obvious that 
a variety of theories is h^d with respect to the amount and function of prac- 
tice in our normal schools. 
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already complete from an educational point of view, and how to 
afford opportunities for a genuine and profitable experience in the 
nature of teacher-preparation for these additional members of such 
a group, are questions which are now to be considered. 

Let it be understood, in passing, that no ulterior motive or 
any matter of practical expediency led to the adoption of the prin- 
ciples asserted above. The conviction is that practice teaching as 
such is inadequate and too limited for the prospective worker in 
secondary schools. The teaching of a brief number of lessons under 
rigid inspection fails to develop personal insight and initiative. 
What the student needs is critical experience in self -judging and 
sdf -direction. The apprentice idea may not be dominant in prac- 
tice teaching, yet there is a strong tendency in that direction. Model 
lessons are a monument to the eagerness of certain educators for 
practical results. They rarely serve to develop the thoughtful, in- 
dependent teacher. More fundamental preparation is necessary to 
an intelligent handling of pupils and subject matter. The mechan- 
ical use of ready-made devices, called methods, is to be deprecated. 
Teaching will be lifted to a much higher plane than now seems 
possible when ready-made subject matter or knowledge is radically 
re-interpreted and redeemed from a persistent, traditional for- 
malisna. 

17. The Pupils of the School, Aside from the question of 
basic principles of procedure which are believed to support the 
plan of directed teaching, experience seems to show that pupils of 
high-school age are unwilling to be subjected to practice teaching 
in a ‘‘model school.’’ Parents are eager to know whether the novice 
is to “try it out” on their children. They ask first of all that they 
be assured the best of teaching. The Wisconsin High School under- 
takes to give this assurance. No difficulty has arisen thus far in 
securing more pupils than can be admitted. Their attitude toward 
the college seniors assigned to thdr class groups is cordial and as 
a rule enthusiastic. The notion of practice teaching does not arise. 
The pupils feel that the school is conducted primarily in their in- 
terests and that nothing is denied them on account of the partici- 
pation of university seniors. The management of the school has 
regarded this condition as being particularly fortunate and in 
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realily a fundamental prerequisite. Teachers and pupils are im- 
pressed TOth the school as their real achievement. No matter what 
extraordinary demands are proposed, the school must be protected 
at aU costs, for without it there is nothing upon which to build 
a professional superstructure. 

18. Classroom Procedure. It is impossible to give an accu- 
rate account of directed teaching without an explanation of the 
procedure in the classroom, the character of which is not being de- 
termined by the fact that the school was established and is main- 
tained for the purpose of giving intending teachers concrete ex- 
perience in the high-school dassroom before going out to teach. 
Mention has been made frequently in the discussion thus far of 
the ‘laboratory idea’ and of a ‘working group,’ consisting of teach- 
er, pupils, and students (college seniors). The term ‘recitation’ 
has been studiously avoided. The enthusiasm with which “super- 
vised study” is being received throughout the country is indicative 
of a general dissatisfaction with tiie recitation system, based as it 
is upon unsupervised study. But, like many educational reforms, 
the tendency is to attach the new to the prevailing system, regard- 
less of its underlying philosophy. Supervised study is in danger 
of bdng regarded as an external, purdy mechanical device, the aim 
of which is accomplished by retaining the recitation system un- 
modified. This ought not to be the fate of so promising an educa- 
tional reform. Merdy to supervise pupils while they prepare les- 
sons to be recited subsequently is futile. To extend the time of the 
dass period and then arbitrarily divide it into two supposedly dis- 
parate functions, each of which is just as simple as the dd practice, 
is frankly too easy. Fruitful educational reform requires some- 
thing more than a mechanical shifting of conventional devices. No 
doubt supervised study has gained ready acceptance on account of 
the supposed, and for the most part obvious, futility of home study. 
Upon deeper refiection it would seem that the break-down of home 
study for large numbers of high-school pupils is to be attributed to 
the inadequacy of the recitation system. 

19. The Recitation System. Dew^ has presented the situa- 
tion as it exists in the mechanically ecmducted memorizing sdiool: 
“To redte is to cite again, to repeat, to tdl over and over. If wo 
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were to call this period reiieraition^ the designation would hardly 
bring out more clearly than does the recitation, the complete dom- 
ination of instruction by rehearsing of second-hand information, 
by memorizing for the sake of producing correct replies at the 
proper time.”^ 

In considering the professional factors in the training of high- 
sehool teachers, Dean Russdl emphasizes the need of examining 
with great care the prevailing practice in secondary schools. *^At 
its worst, classroom practice may be merdy hearing recitations or 
a demonstration of guess work with blackboard accompaniment. 
Teaching must not content itself with imparting information. 
Memorizing of facts or processes is of little value. Intelligent self- 
direction will lead teachers to do better work. Pupils must become 
sdf -directive and responsible.”^ 

The following is from a recent address by President John Grier 
Hibben, Princeton University: 

‘‘The recitation bdongs to an age when books were few and 
schools were established to impart knowledge and to test the learn- 
er’s absorption of facts. To recite is to cite once more, to tdl 
again, to repeat. The present age has little use for this process. 
It wants men and women who think, not who repeat what they have 
learned. Exercise in thinking is not gained from recitations as 
they are conducted in schools. A teacher prepares a lesson for the 
purpose of teaching it. This is not what is needed at all It is a 
person to stimulate, inspire and direct the thought processes of 
children. The children have instinctive tendencies to inquire, to 
compare, to judge, to express. These processes mate thinMug. 

“Much of the work done by teachers in school prevents think- 
ing. Diagrams, pictures, stereopticons, rules as commonly used, 
all promote unquestioned absorption of ideas by children. When 
you are absorbing, you are not thinking. When you do too much, 
you become incapable of thinking at all. A teacher should not pre- 
pare herself to meet her class by mastery of a lesson. That is 
essential, but it is secondary. A teacher should prepare by real- 
izing that she will come into the company of minds in which are 
pent up potentialities of action. "V^t action is she going to 

^J. Dewey: Now We Thvnh, p. 201 (See Oha;^. XY). Olds entire volume 
presents an exceUent basis for a productive re-mreetlon of teachmg with a 
view to the development of a problem-solving procedure. 

Bussell; Proa Twenty-Swsth AtmuU Convention Assoe^ CoUegea and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 1912, p. 07. 
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direct? How is she going to direct it? It is not a good use of 
the hour for the teacher to test the knowledge of the children by 
having them repeat what they have gained from her or from books. 
The repetition of knowledge in the form in which it was absorbed 
is not a proper action with which to fill the school time. 

‘^Years ago all the cnrrent theories of education repudiated 
knowing as the prime purpose of going to school. It is not the 
teacher’s business to get children to know their lessons. That is 
secondary and necessary. The teacher who aims at that gets no 
further, and does not even effect her inadequate aim. The teacher 
must not rest content with being a mirror. She must be a provoker 
and director of thought. A boy must expect to come to the class- 
room as to a place of challenge to a combat of ideas. His innate 
tendencies are to think for himself. Formal and systematic educa- 
tion stifles his mind. The recitation of things learned, in the form 
learned, the repeated drill without new adaptations, new thoughts, 
kills mental power. The longer the boy attends the school the 
stupider he grows. 

‘‘Every staple subject can be treated as a basis for exercise in 
judgment, debate, mental alertness. The teacher must stop telling 
all that she knows and set the children to get it from her by intelli- 
gent questioning. The teacher must abandon the medieval func- 
tion of final arbiter on all questions. The thing must not be true 
because the book or teacher says so. She must ask questions about 
which there is and should be difference of opinion. The majoriiy 
of the conclusions of the world in social affairs must remain tenta- 
tive statements. The tendency of the school is to dogmatism, un- 
varying decision and absolute truth. In this direction school can 
. be seen to unfit its members for actual life. ’ ’ 

20. Directing Study (Supervised Study) vs. the Recitcdion 
System. The purpose of this discussion is to develop certain prin- 
ciples which may serve to guide teachers in developing a classroom 
procedure more productive than the recitation system. Supervised 
study is conceived to be a means of organizing classroom activities 
in terms of self -activity and personal initiative. Much that is good 
in collective teaching will be retained. The main point is, how- 
ever, a shift of emphasis from the recitation mode to education as 
direction for self-expression. Fruitfully directed study is more 
important than hearing lessons recited. The value of reciting what 
one knows has been much over-rated. Too little attention has been 
given to the development of productive habits of mind. Mere assim- 
ilation and accumulation of facts, no matter how well organized, 
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can not be regarded as adequate in the light of modem scientific 
thought. It is the use of information which is worth while. Pupils 
should be taught in a way that will insure the exercise of initiative 
and the development of ability to apply knowledge to new situa- 
tions. Progress in the direction of realistic and genuine education 
is slow on account of the lack of clear perspective of the forces 
which control modem practice. Some educational reform involv- 
ing a totally different philosophy from that which supports the 
prevailing system is discarded after a futile attempt to impose it 
upon the old order. Thus it is in the case of distinguishing clearly 
between the dogma of acceptance and the principle of growth in 
education. That which fits admirably into practice based upon one 
type of philosophy may not work at all under the other. Obedience, 
for example, is not incompatible with self-expression. A sharp 
contrast between the old and the new is contained in the following 
statement from Jackman, of the University of Chicago, in the early 
days of its School of Education: 

^'Responding to infiuences from without, life is an unfolding 
process from within This is the conception that is now shaping 
our methods of instruction. The old recognized as training and 
discipline the so-called voluntary attention which seemed to be 
mainly the ability to stare, ox-like, a disagreeable, uninteresting or 
unintelligible thing out of countenance. The new believes in train- 
ing and discipline that come from the pupil’s effort to follow up 
from premise to conclusion something which mightily interests him 
because of its worthy purpose. The new values attainment only 
as it represents a quality of mind that has acted through its own 
initiative. The old found satisfaction in a state of mind that was 
quietly receptive; the new sees hope in turbulence of inquiry; and 
all of these are iiTeconcilable differences in kind.” 

The new procedure contemplated under the interpretation of 
education as growth in personal initiative and self-expression re- 
quires a new type of teacher. When lessons serve mainly as a 
means of controlling the home study of pupils the character of 
performance required of the teacher can easily be reduced to the 
rule-of-thumb methods. Question formulas of the what, how, when, 
and why order are applied to the content of a lesson with little 
appreciation of the object of the questioning process, and the ten- 
dency of the stereotyped teacher is to use patterns and neglect per- 
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sons. Many a teacher, or to be more exact, many a school master, 
snffera the mental constipation of a formula. This external mode 
of approach through ready-made subject matter and conventional 
methods is based upon unproductive foi’malism. The new school 
will require less reciting. The new teacher will indulge in less in- 
teresting talking, not to say lecturing. The pupil will be directed 
in the exercise of his powers by participating in a procedure of a 
laboratory sort in which all persons in the group are engaged in 
the work of the hour. In working out the contrast between the for- 
mal institutional procedure and the proposed directed-study group 
— a distinction as old as Pythagoras and Socrates when two oppos- 
ing views of like nature were held — a student in a course conducted 
by the writer presented the following suggestive, if somewhat dra- 
matic, response, which at least indicates a tendency to react with 
some originality. It seems good enough to include in this report. 
It runs as follows: 


Education %s a drama in wfUch t7ye scenes are perpetually shifting,*^ 


The Old 

1. ^^Educational procedure is a 
tragedy. The individualistic non-con- 
formists are the villains^ who must 
be killed off before the play may reach 
its proper denouement. 

2. * ‘ Sometimes a comedy, often 
a farce, when viewed in the light of 
the revelations of the later examina- 
tions. 


S. *'The teacher, the Star per- 
former; tiie children occasionally 
called to assist in the chorus, mostly 
^supes.' 


4. '^Play characterized by con- 
stant depletion of the east, due to 
their inability to mark time in the 
chorus. Q?his happens most frequently 
with grammar grades and freshman 


The New 

1. drama in which each actor 
may realize himself through his own 
active idealism. 


2. ''Not a reproduction, but a pro- 
ductwn Not judged on the basis of 
how well he reproduced Hamlet, but 
how well he created Hamlet. Thus 
the examination comedy disappears. 

3. ' ' The teacher, the director, him- 
sdf undergoing constant training. 
Stage carpenter, director of the or- 
chestra, director of ihe play, but not 
official prompter. Knows the play — 
one of the actors — only occasionally 
in the leading role, and then to assist 
the play, not to appropriate the 
honors. 

4. "Marking time not considered 
necessary. Not to get ready to do, 
but to do. Not can you Tceep time 
standing still, but can you step in 
lime in the march. 
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0 Actors produce the part; 
Stamp it with the impress of their 
own originality, unhampered by mud- 
dling oSlciousness of the director. 


6 “Scenes shifting, each moment 
a flesh grouping. Action moving 
steadily forward to its climax. 

7. * ' Not less interested in produc- 
ing the fragment but seeing to it that 
it bears its proper relation to Scene 
ni of Act V and all other parts of 
the play, and further seeing fiiat this 
fragment sends forth its thread of 
interest which lasts until the ringing 
down of the final curtain, or beyond, 
if there be progress and evolution in 
the higher beyond ^ ^ 

Sufficient space has been devoted to the recitation system to 
suggest the need of something better. The beaiing which this as- 
pect of the problem has upon the preparation of teachers needs only 
to be mentioned to bring to our attention its importance. No amount 
of destructive criticism, however, will point the way to a more 
productive class period than could be expected under the old- 
fashioned recitation. If supervised study could be made the ful- 
crum upon which to redirect teaching under a new and vital con- 
ception of classroom activities in which the dominant idea is self- 
expression, it would seem to be logical that a new conception of 
teacher-preparation consonant with this idea should be worked out. 
The widespread interest in supervised study warrants an attempt 
to interpret its possible value and function. Furthermore, fruit- 
fully directed study is emphasized in the Wisconsin High School, 
and the effort is being made to develop procedure in accordance 
with its underlying priuciples. 

21. A New Teaching Responsibility in the Directing of Study. 
First of all, the conviction is growing that teachers themselves must 


higb-scbool players. These culls often 
become the stars under different di- 
rectors. 

5. “When pupils are actually 
called into the play they are often so 
burdened with the problem of repro- 
ducing the lines entire and without 
change, and in accurately reflecting 
the tones, accent, and gestures of the 
director that spontaneous acting is im- 
possible. 

6. ‘ * Stage set. Scenery all placed. 
Curtain rung up on the same tableau 
and rung down on the same tableau 
yesterday, today, and forever. 

7. “So absorbed in Scene 11 of 
Act I, that they forget to look for the 
plot. ^ ^ 
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become increasingly responsible for the effective application of 
supei*vised study. The assumption is that habits of study are to be 
modified. Instead of telling pupils to go home and find out for 
themselves how to study, they are to be taught how to study. They 
are to be taught the value of books and other raw materials and 
how to use them The class period is to be utilized for the purpose 
of directing activity in a forward way. One of the most hopeful 
departures in recent educational discussions is the evident ten- 
dency to formulate methods of teaching upon a study of the learn- 
ing processes of children. A much deeper analysis is required than 
a mere external, quantitative description of a procedure intended 
to disclose habits of study. Something of psychological insight 
must be exercised as a permanent quality of teaching. A mechani- 
cal arrangement of hours in time-tables and of order of separate 
activities within the class period will not be sufficient. The dispo- 
sition of the class period must be left to the teacher. It can not be 
arbitrarily divided between two or more activities each of which 
is a variable factor in a larger unity. The teacher ^s pupil-group 
is never static,* every individual is growing and unfolding, and 
each at a different rate of development. The teacher must be free 
to modify details to meet the needs of a particular class or individ- 
ual. Teacher and textbook are by no means infallible authorities, 
never to be questioned , gradually the pupil is taught to test by*Jbds 
own experiences and judgment new facts and interpretations which 
come to him. The teacher becomes more and more, not a source of 
information, not a purveyor of facts, but a director of activities, 
who points out the way in which knowledge and the evolution of 
knowledge can be attained for oneself. 

22. The Orientation of the New Teacher in Directed Study. 
The technique of supervised study remains to be mastered. It is 
a process which perpetually begins ; it is not some ready-made de- 
vice. Its methods can not be developed and then reduced to alge- 
braic statement. Directed and constructive supervision of teaching 
is the most effective means to be employed in assisting teachers to 
become directors of activities. In the professional preparation of 
teachers a beginning may be made, particularly in developing a 
point of view and in providing a practical experience in the de- 
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monstration school. Attention to learning processes as a basis for 
teaching procedure is a promising departure. Educational psychol- 
ogy becomes one of the most important professional courses. An 
examination of the methods which pupils employ m their work is 
essential. Teacher study, ^ that part of educational psychology 
which is intended to develop for the teacher a means of examination 
of his own learning processes, may be mentioned as a possibility for 
the improvement of teaching. To appreciate one ’s own inteUectnal 
habits in acquirmg new knowledge or skill, to keep an account of 
one’s own progress in some piece of learning, experimentally con- 
trolled, should contribute toward the solution of the problem of 
directing study. Economical and productive methods of work must 
be discovered, and pupils must be guided in the acquisition and 
employment of working habits which produce tangible results in 
the improved character of school progress. Supervised study, in- 
telligently directed, should be the means of discovering to the teach- 
er and the pupils how best to organize, select, and apply subject 
matter; how to study to the best advantage; how to distribute one’s 
time and energy in the most effective manner. The incorporation 
of supervised study as a vital factor m the redirection of the reci- 
tation must find its justification in the effect produced upon the 
intellectual and moral habits of pupils. It should serve to develop 
the maximum working power of each individual. It may be made 
the means of eliciting the best from each pupil. A constant stimulus 
to excel is afforded under fruitful direction of classroom activities. 
A working group with vaiying individual attainment is conceived 
to be possible in all subjects. The procedure encourages each indi- 
vidual to discover economical and effective ways of attaining de- 
sired ends. 

The function of the new teacher is mainly to assist pupils in 
raising problems which are to engage their attention. The very 
highest grade of teaching is required; guidance that is not ^crutch- 
ing’ expresses best the function of the new teacher. On the side 
of subject matter, interest attaches to the control of data that will 
give rise to problems within the reach of pupils of varying abilities. 


*0. H. Judd, GeThetic Psychology for Teachers, Chapter 1. 
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To guide pupils in the search of ends which to them are vital and 
reabstic, emphasizes the value of stimulus and direction. The in- 
stitutional teacher has been concerned primarily with the imposed 
task. The aim has been the accumulation of facts as ends in them- 
selves, or possibly discipline with indifferent emphasis upon the 
content values of the curriculum. The methods employed to secure 
objectives of this sort have been developed upon the theory either of 
the memorizing school or the miud-training school. The recitation 
system belongs essentially to these types of schools. Excessive devo- 
tion to “hearing lessons recited’’ consumes the valuable time of 
teacher and pupils. The problems of class management which 
arise in a procedure of reciting lessons are totally different in na- 
ture from those which appear under the laboratory procedure. 
Pupils who know their work perfectly well derive little benefit from 
listening to futile attempts at ‘siphoning’ the failures. Moreover, 
there is a constant temptation to scold pupils who recite badly. A 
premium is placed upon verbal memory. The ‘bright’ pupil too 
frequently is the one who readily absorbs the printed page and 
gives it back with little or no independent thinking. It is not 
strange, therefore, that supervised study should be given a formal, 
institutional meaning and utilized as a part of the conventional 
practice, in effect merely substituting for home study a portion of 
the class period in which the teacher simply supervises pupils while 
they learn lessons to be recited subsequently in precisely the same 
manner as in the usual recitation practice. 

What is needed is a new point of view. The class period should 
be conceived as a laboratory hour — ^a working period to which pupils 
come as to a place of challenge, of inquiry, of search. The teacher 
should be the director of thought and action, not infrequently 6e- 
coming the efficient consulting expert. Surrounded by a wealth of 
raw material furnishing a basis for a problem-solving procedure, the 
pupil can be guided in a thoughtful employment of his powers. 
Guidance is more than supervision. Pupils are not to be made 
dependent upon the teacher, nor is work to be made easy, with no 
difiSculties to encounter. Pupils should be assisted in planning 
their work. They need to be taught how to use their powers of 
observation, induction, and deduction in particular projects, prob- 
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lems, exercises, topics, and courses. There mil stiU be need of 
disenssion in class. Beciting becomes a secondary essential, in a 
procedure in which the problem idea is dominant. A kind of dis- 
cussion-metJiod may be employed in bringing together the results 
of the directed efforts of a working group. 

The immature pupil in isolated home study too frequently mi- 
ergizes far below his optimum. He is likely to be confused as 
to the purpose and value of his efforts. While it is no doubt true 
that in outside preparation of lessons many pupils develop indi- 
vidual initiative and a certain independence in following up assign- 
ments on their own responsibility, it must be obvious that large 
numbers fail to make satisfactory progress. It is recognized fur- 
ther that home preparation of lessons for subsequent recitation in 
dass has contributed to the devdopment of mutually interpene- 
trating interests between the home and the school. Connections 
of a valuable sort are established in spite of the feding which often 
finds expression in the charge that parents and tutors (with or 
without compensation) are required to do the teaching, while the 
instructional staff merdy assigns and hears the lessons under the 
redtation system. The procedure suggested in the interpretation of 
supervised study in this report xmdertakes to reverse in a lai^ 
measure, the preparation-redtation order. In the redirected dass 
period the pupil is to know at once whether he is working along 
fruitful lines. What he does is checked and evaluated not only by 
individual oversight but also through the cooperative efforts of 
pupils working together. He is taught to examine data for himsdf , 
to think his way through by the use of orgarming principles, to 
arrive at condusions for himsdf, and to submit his results to the 
scrutiny of the group in which he is working. 

23. Teaching, in Terms of Individucd Differences. The es- 
sential feature of the new dass period is ike procedure of working 
forward under the stimulus and direction of the teacher. It may 
be described as teaching with prospective intention, in contrast 
with an institutional procedure based upon retrospective intention. 
The subject material employed in this departure may not be radi- 
cally differ^t from that commonly used in the recitation system, but 
the nature of its organization and method may need to be radically 
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changed to meet the new conditions. The unit of teaching requires 
special attention and will be discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 
The emphasis on the method side should be shifted Out-of-class 
study should be wisely continued, particularly in the senior-high- 
school grades, the purpose of which, however, will not be primarily 
that of preparation of assigned lessons for subsequent recitation. 
An adequate account of the pupil’s progress and attainment may be 
obtained by checking results and by testing for understanding and 
facility in further application of principles and subject matter. 
The efforts of pupils under the new procedure will be evaluated 
more and more in terms of ability to go forward, ability to make 
fruitful and effective application of knowledges and skills. Appli- 
cation in this connection refers mainly to learning processes in 
which a way of thinking is gripped and then used in handling new 
data and new situations. The cycle is usually carried forward 
within a given set of relations in which use is made of organizing 
modes of thought. Cross-connections are important, and pupils 
should be encouraged both in discovering and in using them. Prac- 
tical demands are ordinarily conceived to lie in this direction. But 
it is not the full account of application, educationally speaking, to 
limit its meaning to the narrowly practical. Application in learn- 
ing processes suggests ability to use facts and principles, modes 
of thought and skill, in handling new data within rdated fields of 
subject matter or specific courses comprising fairly compact divi- 
sions of subjects. The emphasis is placed upon ability to use one’s 
powera in the mastery of new problems. 

Obviously vitally directed study is designed to replace a large 
part of the old-fashioned recitation and to change the character of 
home study. In the more or less formal presentation of a new 
unit of iustruction under class teaching or a developing study 
lesson, the aim is to engage the active attention of all pupils of the 
class group. Teachers readily discover wide ranges of variability 
in performance as soon as pupils are given a set of exercises or 
questions to be worked out under the immediate supervision and 
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direction of the teacher.^ At once directed study reveals the prob- 
lem of individual differences. It is well-nigh impossible to bring 
together sections of pupils of like abilites. Even in the large 
high schools administrative difficulties are met which practically 
eliminate such sectioning of classes. Pupils of varying abilities 
must for the most part be handled in a section class. The problem 
is to teach all the pupils in such a group. There is no such con- 
dition as the ‘‘pupil level."’ The teacher must recognize the fact 
that there are individuals to deal with at all times. New pupil 
levels are constantly being disclosed. Only the static teacher ab- 
sorbed in the process of transferring, by a set of mechanical meth- 
ods, ready-made knowledge from the text where it is supposed to 
be, to the receptive minds of pupils where it is not, can think of an 
“average pupil level.” The top third of the class in our schools 
has received comparatively meager consideration. In fact, no 
school has yet been devised to teach the emerging top third or fifth 
of a class. The class period for these individuals is for the most 
part barren and unprofitable. They derive comparativdy little 
benefit from a system which reduces all to the monotonous pattern 
of John Smith. The remedy does not lie in the direction of some 
administrative device by which the supernormal pupils — some 5 to 
10 percent of the total number in class — ^are to be separated and 
given special advantages. The next group just below will require 
special attention also. In short the only solution of the problem 
is to teach all pupils of a given class group under a procedure that 
allows each individual to attain his highest levd of working power. 
The tendency is to teach down to the level of the lowest third. In the 

illustration in C, page , an assignment of 20 problems in that 

exercise in algebra would be considered a fairly difficult and ade- 
quate task. Yet in 40 minutes of directed study 15 pupils of the 25 
solved more than this number, and 3 solved 45 to 50 problems. 
These problems, it will be remembered, become increasingly difficult 
toward the end of the set. Similar data could be arrayed in the 

*How to conduct work in foreign language study to meet the problem of 
individual differences, see Deihl on Individual Differences and Notebook Work 
in Modem Foieign Languages , — TTie Modern Foreign Banguage Journal, Yol- 
PC, p. 52 ff. 
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case of original exercises in geometry, showing that the top third 
or fifth of a normally selected group of pupils can turn off three to 
five times as much work as the lowest third of the class. Bates of 
translation in Latin and German vary in substantially the same way 
as in the case of silent reading in English. (See D, page 49.) 
Pupils in English composition do not produce their written work 
with anything approaching uniformity of speed and quality. Those 
courses which can he organized under the project idea, such as 
manual training, offer excellent opportunity for a study of indi- 
vidual rates of progress. These facts should modify profoundly 
the character of home study. The opportunity for testing the 
capacity of pupils is constantly presented in a procedure which 
directs energy towards producing results in a forward-moving un- 
dertaking. Each pupil is brought under a challenge to work; 
competition is strong; rivalry gives life and vigor steadily. 

Courses in education dealing with principles and methods of 
measurement are coming to be recognized as indispensable profes- 
sional equipment for the adequate teacher. A functional outlook 
upon measurements applied to daily dassroom work enables the 
teacher to direct activity in terms of individual differences. The 
differential idea clearly perceived in and through self activity in- 
troduces a new basis of education upon which trained individuality 
may be expected instead of deadening uniformity and sterile iden- 
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Kg. A. Test in Arithmetie. 48 ^ghth-grade pupils. Belative freqnen- 
•cies of zLiimbers of problems solved in a given time. Base line represents the 
Innmber of problems solved; vertical Ime, the number of papils, e.g., one pupil 
solved 17 problems, while another solved 2. Bight pupils solved 10 each: 
three, 4 each; four, 13 each, etc. (Prom Oourtia). 
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tity of opinion. These illustrations^ are listed merely to suggest 
unlimited possibilities of paying attention to individuality within 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

Fig. B. Similarly-— a 5 min. speed test on number 36 of the Studebaker 
'Economy Practice exercises. 22 pupils in first junior-high-school class. Pour 
pupils solved 14 problems correctly, while two pupils solved 6 each; four, 8 
each, etc. (Wisconsin High School). 
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Fig. 0. Eepresents relative frequencies of numbers of problems solved 
in 40 min, by 25 pupils in a class (Wis. H. S.) m algebra. Exercise preceded 
by 10 mm. of class teaching — a new exercise in factoring. Two pnpi& solved 
50 problems, whUe two pupils solved 10, one pnpil, 16, etc. 
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Fig. D. Bate of silent reading, new material, comparable to that of Silas 
Mamer. 109 pupils of eleventh grade. Base (line indicates the number of 
words read per second — ^the half being understood between the several digits. 
The vertical line represents the number of pupils; one pupil read at the 
rate of 9 words per second, while two others read at the rate of 2% words; 
twenty at the rate of 4% words, etc. Problem; Belate this type of analysis 
to home reading in English courses. Should all pupils of a chiss section be 
required to read the same number of books of like proportions! 

*See D. Starch, Bd>WDational Measurements, Chap. IT, V, YI, for a gen- 
'eral account of the study of Individual Differences. 
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such collective teaching as may be required in terms of organizing 
principles. 

6 1 ~ 
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4 

2 

1 ^ 

1234 5 6789 10 

Fig. E. A class of 27 pupils in geometry worked for 50 minutes on a set 
of original exercises with the results indicated. Two pupils solved three 
problems, while three others solved ten, and so on. The median for the group 
in this exercise is above 6 exercises. (Class in the Wisconsin High School, 
January 12, 1917). 

24. 27ie Problem of Out-of -Class Biudy — Home Study. How 
to secure individual iiistruction, or better bow to develop personal 
initiative and insight under a scheme of class instruction, has 
seemed to be fraught with insuperable difficulties. In fact, the 
prevailing practice would seem to indicate that uniformity is the 
central aim. It is proposed in the plan of a directed-study group 
to combine class teaching and individual teaching, paying attention 
to the needs of pupils of varying rates of working capacity. Home 
study must be redirected in a corresponding manner. It might 
very appropriately be described as ^‘unfinished Dusiness’’ and 
therefore a kind of work adapted to individual needs, instead of a 
supposed uniform assignment of so many pages or problems to be 
mastered by aH pupils alike. No matter what the external appear- 
ances of uniformity may be, wide ranges of differences in applica- 
tion, progress, and attainment are inevitable. The problem of in- 
dividual differences extends to home study just as specifically as 
to the procedure in the class period. That which is accurately 
taught in class and partially worked out there may be made the 
basis for further elaboration and search out of class. Much work 
begun in dass needs to be refined and verified — ^the writing of 
laboratory notes, reading of source material or illustrative matter, 
reducing to a finished form a theme or a section of trandation in 
a language roughed out in dass under stimulating direction, work- 
ing forward in exercises designed to develop certain organizing 
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principles, and many other defijoite forms of work to be continued. 
After pupils are taught how to study under intelligent guidance, 
when the direction of the searching has been determined upon by 
means of thought-provoMng questions and problems raised, the 
nature of home study can readily be understood and developed. 
Reasoning is not only made easier, but also for the great majority 
of pupils made possible and genuinely promoted by developing ex- 
plicit methods of attack, by schematizing the search, in short by di- 
recting the educational process with clear purposes and definite 
objectives from day to day.^ The ideal is to have the pupil leave 
the classroom each day with a desire to go forward in the work 
already begun under the stimulus of challenge and rivalry, if not 
with a keen sense of values and a delight in experimentation. The 
boy of 15 who systematically devoted one to two hours to the 
study of his geometry at home not because he was required to do 
so by his teacher, but as he himself stated it, because he wanted to 
see what he could do with the thing, had reached a high plane 
of intellectual interest — one not impossible for many more boys 
and girls than we have supposed. 

It is not to be inferred that home study is to be made optional 
with the pupil. On the contrary, definite standards of work must 
be presented and insisted upon,* pupils must be made aware of their 
responsibility in meeting them. The pupil is expected to furnish 
evidence of application in the character of work turned out. A 
certain minimal requirement in terms of organizing principles 
serving as a means of directing work must be met within a given 
time in order that class teaching may be conducted. Goal ends or 
objectives are essential to progress. They must be defined ; pupils 
must learn to work purposefully toward the attainment of these 
ends. The directed-study procedure, with a class period of sixty 
to seventy-five minutes each day, assures in addition to fruitful 
direction of activity, a high degree of regularity of study. Uni- 

[reasoning] is made easier (1) by systematizing the search, (2) by 
limiting the mamber of classes amongst which the pupil must search for the 
right one, (3) by informing him of classes which include the right one afict 
which he would neglect if undirected, and (4) by callmg his attention to the 
consequences of membership in this or that class, Thorndike^ Principles of 
Teachmg, p. 163, 
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fonrdtf' of results must not be expected for tbe obvious reason that 
the school is dealing •with indi'dduals. As stated above, a uniform 
assignment for home study by no means insures uniformity of 
preparation either in time devoted to the task or in quality of effort. 
Any attempt, therefore, to develop a procedure which is intended 
to put a premium on individual initiative and growth in sdf- 
direetive capacity can be justified in so far as the fact of variability 
is concerned. Qualitative differences in habits of study and at- 
tainment could hardly be made more variable by design than exist- 
ing practices disclose. 

With the development of larger teaching units than the conven- 
tional lessons for each day, the nature of home study takes on a 
new meaning. The need of further study is emphasized in terms 
of ability to meet new situations, problems, questions. The mastery 
of essential matter upon which ■the new situation is based is con- 
stan'tly made purposeful by i'ts use. The pupil who is developing 
this functional -view of study is more likely to take an interest in 
further pursuit on his own initiative than would be the case in the 
recitation ^j^stem. It is sought, therefore, to establish for the pupil 
concrete and genuine reasons for study both in class and at Ti mn e, 
The out-of-dass work conceived as “'unffnished b'usiness” enables 
the adequate teacher to employ incentives of appropriate sort, in 
keeping with the spirit of this general procedure. The dis- 
cussion, examination, checking of indi-ridual work, gripping the 
new piece of work, performance at any time, reveal to the pupil his 
position in his class group. If unsatisfactory progress is shown 
■under any form of testing for power or results, the teacher, in con- 
ference with the pupil, can assist him in formulating a plan for 
improving the character of his work. At no time is the pupil to 
be left ■to shift for himsdf. Work begins in class ■under stimu- 
lating environment, and intelligent work is to be continued 
out of class. Whai each pupU aciwJl/y does must "be regarded as 
indstermvnate. A mechanical requirement imposed by the school 
has not secured a productive form of home study from those pupils 
who should devote themsdves most arduously to the task. It should 
be dear that ■the motives for home study in the plan of directed 
study grow out of the activities of the dass period. To illustrate, 
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a set of exercises in matlieinaties or science, a topic problem in 
history, a section for translation, may be entered npon by the class 
— all working forward under guidance, with or without class dis- 
cussion, and each pupil making such progress as he can toward 
attainable and definite objectives set forth from time to time. The 
composition in English courses may be started in class, the material 
for a certain type of story assembled and perhaps organized or 
even reduced by a few pupils to the finished product. Out of the 
activities of pupils working forward with prospective intention and 
arriving at different levels of attainment, the problem of home 
study emerges as a distinctively individual problem. Its indeter- 
minate character is frankly recognized, and attention is directed 
to meeting the situation in terms of individual needs. 

25. A New PupU Airtihtde Toward School Work, CoUege 
Senior Included, If, as alleged, directed study operates to en- 
courage individual initiative and to promote growth in self-directive 
capacity, whatever practice tends to develop substantial ^encour- 
agers’ to excellence should receive careful consideration. The new 
teacher, as director of activity and provoker of thought — ^not in- 
frequently the consulting expert — ^must know how to use judicious 
praise. Boys and girls of high-school age respond admirably to 
‘temptations to excellence^ in aU sorts of work and exercise. While 
a superficial examination of pupils may lead to the bdief that they 
have little concern for good work, a deeper analysis of their attitude 
reveals a splendid regard for the best things, intellectual and 
moral. Moreover, they are lovers of work. The apparent indif- 
ference of many pupils is due, in part no doubt, to a mechanical 
and traditional procedure which fads to make school work real and 
vital to them. They have interests often in out-of-school work in 
which they display excellent qualities of energizing and of responsi- 
bility. The cultivation of intellectual interests and personal re- 
sponsibility in pupils is one of the artistic functions of the good 
teacher. High-grade work is appreciated. The pupil who does 
a conspicuous bit of work should be rewarded. In the wholesome 
rivalries created in working forward, explicit attention should be 
directed to ways of giving recognition to pupils who by their work 
merit particular praise. It may be abundantly sufficient to hfi^ve 
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the simplest ■word of approval from a superb teacher such as 
“exactly/' “yes/’ “well done/' in comment upon a fine piece of 
work. Oenuine commendation given at opportune times, is ex- 
tremely important in contributing to the development of whole- 
some attitudes toward school work. Judicious praise should not 
be denied the pupil of mediocre ability; earnest effort should be 
commended with frankness and sincerity. 

Something more than casual remark of this sort may be sound 
in practice. It is not mere fiction to argue that boys and girls may 
be impressed with the idea that it Is a privilege to appear before 
the class to present a fine piece of work. Bearing in mind that the 
essence of directed study is the conception that the class period is 
a time for work, and that every pupil is to be engaged the entire 
period in fruitful activity, it requires no argument to show that tKe 
individual who is given the opportunity of occupying the center 
of attention should not waste the valuable time of his class Pupils 
are capable of appreciating the advantages of application in this 
type of class period. A high level of merit is attained when pupils 
become impatient in being required to put aside their work to listen 
to the presentation of a shoddy piece of work or to an uninteresting 
recitation. Every subject offers frequent opportunities for the con- 
sideration of the worthy achievements of pupils — ^when, for exam- 
ple, the teacher says: “Here is an excellent theme: it is good 
enough to be read to the class: let us have it read.” A difficult 
problem in science or mathematics has been mastered and the 
teacher calls for its presentation to the class. It may be an original 
exercise not included in the required work of the course. After 
careful study a pupil may be able to render in good English a selec- 
tion from a foreign language study. Reports of various sorts in 
connection with school work may be given with a view to encourag- 
ing and rewarding pupils. Projects in the constructive arts may 
be used for purposes of stimulating interest in fine workmanship. 
Special attention to matters of this nature serves to promote a feel- 
ing of pride in good work. The opportunity to present to one’s 
class a special piece of work on the basis of conceiving such practice 
as a kind of dignified rewarding is regarded a stimulus to challenge 
of the best type. This procedure applies with peculiar force to the 
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college senior participating in the work of the class. He, too, 
must be impressed with the importance of making a conspicuous 
record in actual work of the course in which he is competing with 
pupils. 

The directed-study period is devoted mainly to those activities 
which call constantly for individual application. Any pupil of 
the group, the teacher, or the college senior, who undertakes to hold 
the attention of the class, or better, direct attention to profitable 
ends, must have something to say, an effective way of presenting it, 
and most of all a genuine desire to do so. These are attainable 
objectives; they are worth cultivating; the accomplishment of them 
gives new directions to classroom activity. When it is realized that 
a working definition of the laboratory idea focuses attention upon 
producing results in the class period, and farther that pupils are 
rated on what they produce, the value of each working period will 
be appreciated. The importance of demonstrating to the class, 
ability to go forward is readily seen. No one in the group is per- 
mitted to consume the valuable time of others in unprofitable dis- 
cussion. This point of view is capable of large development. 
Pupils are quick to catch the spirit of the new departure and with 
a little encouragement will find ways of expressing disapproval of 
faulty work. An indifferent pupil must face social criticism. He 
can be told frankly that the time of the class is altogether too val- 
uable to listen to a careless and thoughtless presentation or discus- 
sion. By contrast, such a pupil may be brought to a keen sense of 
his level of energizing. No “perfection^’ standard is set up. The 
nature of the subject matter and the procedure may be such that 
practically no pupil need fail to rise, now and again, to a level of 
legitimate social approval. This statement may seem entirely too 
optimistic. But when the fact is realized that many of the failures 
in the high school are among those who make no serious attempt 
to prepare lessons, and thereupon get little out of the recitation, it 
must be dear that systematic directed study each day is in itself 
reasonable assurance of substantial improvement. 

26. Preparing fhe Way for Appearance of tJie College Senior 
in Teaching Role. Occasionally, a pupil of proved ability may be 
given recognition of extraordinary sort. He may be permitted to 
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assist tlie teacher in checking results or in presiding over the class 
during a discussion, acting as referee or even at times directing 
the work. This is a dignified position, and, if properly managed, 
it can be made to contribute to the development of qualities of 
leadership, responsibility, and self-control It is a practice, too, 
which gives the teacher an opportunity to become one of the group 
by taking his place with the pupils. Kesponsibility for the conduct 
of the work of the class is thus shared by the pupils. The elements 
of leadership are recognized and, in accord with the spirit of 
democracy, those fi.t to lead are given a chance to emerge out of the 
class group. The school is made a realistic institution. Mutual 
helpfulness is encouraged. The ^pedestaled' teacher, sitting aloof 
and apart, is eliminated. Personal responsibility is cultivated. 
Much that appears in the institutional school room — questions of 
formal class management and matters of conventional methods — 
either disappear or become less than secondary essentials. The 
procedure which definitely rewards pupils who excel by enlisting 
their energies on the basis of mutually shared interests tends to 
promote cooperative thinking and doing. The so-called socialized 
recitation" is a recc^nition of this principle. The teacher, at no 
time, is relieved of full responsibility for the proper direction and 
control of the class. There are, however, many fruitful ways of 
exercising this responsibility. In fact, its highest expression is 
attained when the student becomes fully self-directive and re- 
sponsible. Gradually the teacher is to make himself less necessary 
to the student- In approaching a limit in this direction, it would 
seem logical to suppose that exercise in self-direction and the cul- 
tivation of individual responsibility should receive attention in 
the high school. The responsible, self-active person is not de- 
veloped by being told to go off by himself, practice self-control, culti- 
vate responsibility and develop capacity for anticipated leadership. 

27. Recognition of Principles of Social Psychology. We can 
not set the pupil off and talk about his mental machinery. Social 
psychology means, literally, that personality is quite as much a 
function of one's neighbors' activities as one's own brain. The 
philosophy of pragmatism has been at work in education long be- 
fore it became an ism. It is expressed in terms of ^problems' and 
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'self-activity.’ The final court of appeal in all thinking is value 
in a social world. All subjects of the school curriculuin are in 
reality a series of social problems. Their history goes back to this 
social aspect, which in the wider sense is the practical. Subject 
matter conceived as finished and therefore static, because ap- 
proached as ready-made knowledge, gives the individual no share 
in working out ideals, whereas the view of an evolving world — ^the 
constructive idea in education under which subject matter is con- 
ceived as fluid, is suggestive of the social standpoint. Each indi- 
vidual is to have a voice in shaping content and in working out 
the development of new forms and laws. The curriculum has no 
meaning except in terms of the active agent. The pupil is a botan- 
izing or geologizing being. So it is in all subjects of the curriculum. 
The process is a developing one. Opposed to this conception of 
growth and self-expression is the doctrine of a flxed order, imposed 
by some authority, under which the individual is expected to hdp 
in a mechanical way in the execution of a pattern or formula. The 
conventional type of education whidi trains children to docility and 
unthinking obedience, regardless of where they lead, is not suited 
to a democratic society in which responsibilty for the conduct of 
government and institutions rests on every member of society. 
The high school must develop active qualities of initiative and inde- 
pendence for the great majority of citizens. The fact that needs 
to be emphasized is that any kind of freedom worthy of the name 
must be bought at a price; it is the price of discipline. For all 
who escape the death of attainment there is no real freedom, intel- 
lectual or moral, at a price lower in the scale of human values than 
discipline. Increasing power m self-discipline is the vital point 
in the cultivation of a feeling of responsbility. Pupils who simply 
take orders, who do things simply because they are told to, receiving 
no practice in acting and thinking for themselves, are not being 
adequately prepared for a self-directing and responsible life. The 
directed-study group as described in this report provides many op- 
portunities for the individual pupil and the college senior to par- 
ticipate in the direction and control of the work of the class. Each 
person is regarded as an active agent, diaring in various ways 
responsibility for the devdopment of the subject in hand. 
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The probabilities are that there would be no marked dissent 
from the general thesis of pragmatism and self-expression in so far 
as a statement of principles is concerned. There is valid ground 
for the contention that education should increasingly develop the 
responsible pei’son. A democratic society requires, first of all, an 
indi\idual trained to estimate his own powers and limitations. He 
must become a good judge of his own opportunities. On the 
theoretical side, at least, there is substantial agreement that that 
discipline is best that comes ‘^from the pupil’s effort to follow up 
from premise to conclusion something which mightily interests him 
because of its worthy purpose.” In making provision for greater 
flexibility in the conduct of the class period and in deformalizing 
the usual recitation procedure, the rigor of discipline and the in- 
sistence upon accuracy of scholarship need not be diminished; in 
point of fact, a more productive form of application is readily per- 
ceived, increasing as the value of attainment is determined more 
and more by a “quality of mind that has acted through its own 
initiative” imder the social stimulus of a working group. 

Apprehension that directed study telescopes accuracy of in- 
formation, discipline, and memorizing is not well founded. An 
accurate accounting of the pupil’s efforts is not omitted. It is 
active and purposeful memorizing that is emphasized. Testing 
through using facts and principles in meeting new situations and 
problems is deemed more important than a mere rehearsal of sub- 
ject matter, the main purpose of which is to determine what the 
pupil knows or to ascertain how weU an assignment has been mas- 
tered. The fear that pupils will not be held to account for work 
required of them is largely imaginary. There is no escaping re- 
sponsibility. Every class period is a time of testing. The pupil 
is required to furnish tangible evidence of abilily to go forward by 
making use of whatever facts and principles are essential to ade- 
quate handling of new situations. Moreover, definite checking of 
any kind of assignment of work is germane to the new departure. 
What may be denominated as the ‘discussion method’ constitutes 
an important part of the development of subject material. No 
arbitrary fractional part of the class period should be set apart 
for any one unvarying practice. In aH subjects definite cores of 
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interests may be organked. After a carefal study bas been made 
of some topic in which problems are raised, and data examined and 
organized, the results of several hours of work may be presented 
in class through the discussion method, rapid questioning, debate 
or topic presentation. Here, again, the point is urged that directed 
study should precede discussion in order that material may be or- 
ganized in comprehensive units of subject matter. The aim is to 
have pupils work out certain principles, bringing together data of 
adequate and vital sort for discussion, thereby famishing a basis 
for a profitable and effective presentation. The importance of ac- 
curate information is emphasized in the effective manipulation of 
questioning, presentation, and argument. Pupils are impressed 
with the value of preparation in meeting a challenge. Their ideas 
are chastened when thrown into the crucible of discussion. Such 
testing need not be conducted every day. There is no rigid for- 
malism to be observed. Any procedure that encourages a mechan- 
ical conformity to certain devices should be condemned. Going 
through the motions of teaching, repeating a kind of ritual of edu- 
cation, is stupid performance. The fundamental conception of 
directed study is its indeterminate character in respect to external 
and quantitative matters. This view is frankly expressed because 
education deals with individuals. The mythical ‘average pupil ^ 
must be discarded along with the static conception of subject matter. 
Teaching must remain inventive all the way. The general direction 
must be determined. It is not the road that determines the city, 
but rather the city that fixes the general direction of the road. The 
character of the road depends upon conditions that must be met. 
The alternatives are, as a rule, matters of judgment to be exercised 
as the road is being constructed. At all events teaching that ap- 
proximates the ideal of a professional undertaking imposes upon 
the teacher the obligations that belong to the artist. The effect of 
one’s efforts must be evaluated in terms of the results produced, 
not by conventional standards or ready-made devices. 

28. ITie Pupil, the Educative Unit, The movement to or- 
ganize educational procedure on a social basis does not imply any 
form of social organization that leads to stratification of pupils. 
An unobstructed opportunity must be safeguarded to every nor- 
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nially constituted adolescent. The insidious forms of caste which 
would in any way socially predetermine the status of any group of 
American youth must be kicked out of our public schools and kept 
out forever The attractive arguments of a material efScieney must 
be scrutinized with a searching of the underlying principles which 
have guided American educators in the development of our educa- 
tional ideals and practices. In the large high school the attempt 
to classify pupils in a given subject according to ability is some- 
times made. Obviously this can not be done in the small school, how- 
ever desirable such practice may appear to be. The accelerant- 
group idea is an attractive theory. Under collective teaching and 
the recitation system pupils in a given subject differentiate rapidly 
into two or more rather clearly defined static groups. The imme- 
diate temptation is to classify pupils under conventional labels, as 
bright, less bright, and dull pupils. The effect of such dassifiea- 
tion upon pupil and teacher is not althogether wholesome, although 
it may seem to be an efficient method. The C pupil, once labelled, 
is usually a discouraged pupil. Moreover, any group or section of 
pupils must within itseK inevitably develop wide ranges of differ- 
ences. Logically, the scheme of classification can not be made a 
success with a division of classes only into accelerant and ordinary 
sections. The advantages are at best only relative. Any classifi- 
cation presents the old problem of individual differences. 

With the pupil, and not the class, as the educative unit, the 
argument for classification is not so obvious. The pupil has no 
static position in his group, when teaching concerns itself with 
directing activity by creating situations to which pupils and teacher 
react under a problem-solving procedure. Bach pupil has the op- 
portunity of working up to his best. No one of the top third is 
limited by the presence of a pupil perchance in the bottom third. 
The fact that one pupil solves fifty exercises in algebra while 
another solves only ten, both working under the same organizing 
principle, does not support the view that these two pupils should be 
separated. The main point is to have each working up to his best 
ability. The indeterminate assignment idea must find a practical 
application in this new type of classroom work. The problem does 
not consist in fixing a minimal content for the class as a whole, but 
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rather in developing clear perspective which sets no upper limit for 
any pupil. The adequate teacher needs to think of extending the 
scope of initiative. The problem becomes increasingly one of find- 
ing abundant raw material to meet the c hall e ng e and needs of pupils 
ai work. Wide use is made of supplementary tests and library, to- 
gether with laboratory material and original problems and ques- 
tions. The heart of supervised study lies in making the class period 
productive for every pupil. This end can be attained by having 
each pupil work up to his maximum throughout the class period. 
The recitation s3rstem develops a receptive pupil ; one who spends 
the hour in listening, absorbing, paying attention. The plan of 
directing study keeps each pupil at the “fork of the road” with 
a problem or question to be worked out. Each pupil is using iu- 
formation, principles, knowledge, in thinking his way through ex- 
ercises of one sort and another, or in constructing a story, theme, 
or report. It is to be expected that pupils should work at different 
rates. One commits ninety lines while another in the same class 
commits fifteen lines; one translates fifty lines while another trans- 
lates twenty lines ; one writes a half-dozen stories while another is 
struggling to turn off one, etc.; and who, after aU, does the best? 
Is it not a question of each measurii^ himsdf against his own 
record? The problem for the adequate teacher is to direct activity. 
Boys and girls become competent assistants in the proper direction 
of enei^ just as soon as the repressive measures of collective teach- 
ing are removed. 

The pupil as the educative unit does not imply that the ideal 
situation would be to have a teacher for every pupil. On the con- 
trary, the large class can be handled more productivdy under di- 
rected study than under the recitation system. The conclusion that 
the pupil is singled out and thought of in isolation is a gratuitous 
misapprehension of the essential principles of supervised study. 
Under the recitation system the pupil is thus singled out The aver- 
age time for each pupil before the class in the r 61 e of reciting is 
about two minutes a day, whereas in fruitfully directed activity 
every pupil in the class is working up to his maximal capacity. 
The socialized recitation partially describes the new departure. 
How to secure full participation of all members of the class is the 
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central problem in directing study. Discussion is essential. In- 
stead of reciting a common assignment — minimal essential content 
— ^profitable discussion is promoted when each pupil has worked out 
something of his own to contribute. The pupil in the bottom third 
should be given an opportunity to contribute something which his 
superiors have not done. In developing a new principle as a tool 
for further thinking and use on raw material, all pupils are engaged 
in a common enterprise. No time is wasted in mere reciting ready- 
made answers to ready-made questions. 

The ‘set-lesson’ assignment fixes the upper limit by definite 
specification. The question is seldom raised; How much more 
could the upper third of the class accomplish under direction and 
stimulus in teaching and procedure the aim of which is to develop 
maximal power? Giving extra credit for additional work beyond 
a minimal assignment for all is a recognition of the need of making 
provision for the more capable pupil. The indeterminate assign- 
ment idea aims to assist each pupil to organize his working powers 
up to his best 

The contention that some ten per cent of the pupils in our upper 
grades and high school are supernormal and, on that account, should 
be segregated and given opportunity for unusual accderation is an 
attractive theory, but hardly adequate as a solution of practical 
educational problems. The difficulty of caring for such pupils in 
the small schools is at once obvious. The means of determining who 
bdong to a supernormal group would be crude at best. Moreover, 
the 45 pupils of every 50 remainmg after the 10 percent are segre- 
gated present the original problem of individual differences. At 
the top there would be emerging another group of supernormal 
persons, raising again the same situation calling for segr^ation. 
The process would be repeated in each attempt at sorting. 

With a teaching procedure which places the emphasis upon 
directed study, work is initiated in the classroom and continued 
outside as unfinished business. No upper limit is set for any pupil. 
The assignment may be just as definite under an indeterminate 
plan as it is under a set-lesson plan with so many lines, exercises, 
pages, for all alike in home study. 

The attempt to operate a system which aims to have the capable 
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pupils in a class do an extra amount of work, receiving additional 
credit therefor, does not seem to be adequate. Some essential fac- 
tors in the learning process are disregarded, particularly the ele- 
ment of cumulative power. The ‘fine points’ of the game are 
mastered unevenly. For example, in geometry one pupil may find 
the subject confusing at first, yet within six or eight weeks he may 
develop dear thinking and excellent form, while another may find 
his experience quite the opposite. It is difficult, too, to give proper 
weight to effort. One pupil may expend as much time and enei^ 
in committing 15 lines as another in committing 150 lines. It is 
perfectly easy to measure the results of these two performances 
if mere counting of lines as units is all that is required. Only 
derical ability is needed in arriving at a condusion. Variable 
credit for mastery of different amounts of subject matter in a given 
course encourage a formal, mechanical evaluation of effort. 

The supernormal person presents a totally different problem 
from that of the defective child. Segregation of the latter for 
special educational treatment is a justifiable practice and meets 
with social approval. The welfare of the child is thereby con- 
served and the school is relieved of a serious handicap. The deter- 
mination of the defective child is by no means a simple procedure 
except in the more aggravated cases. When the border line is ap- 
proached, grave difficulties are encountered, not the least of which 
is a social consideration. The sdection of supernormal pupils and 
their segregation can hardly be regarded as comparable to this sit- 
uation. Their presence in a class group is in every way helpful, or at 
least can be made helpful to the other members of the class. As- 
suming that supemormality is a permanently fixed quality and that 
means are available for its discovery, the desirability of segregation 
of the top 10 percent of the pupils of a school system is not readily 
conceded. There is in such a scheme a kind of pedagogical predes- 
tination which runs counter to our conceptions of democratic edu- 
cation. The practical situation, however, is much simpler. There 
is ‘.no line separating the normal from the supernormal. Gtenius 
and marked ability are not disclosed unerringly at any particular 
age. Education is supposed to effect changes in the persons brought 
under its procedure. The conceptions of self-realization and of 
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emerging powers and of growth, in personal initiative are germane 
to the ideals and practical outcomes of secondary education. In 
other words, supemormality is not a static quality, but rather a 
functional aspect of growth. In so far as the school is concerned 
in the process of building the person, this quality may be regarded 
as one of the possible outcomes of education. 

This phase of our study may be carried into any high school. 
Groups of pupils are found who are selected with respect to curri- 
culum interests, advancement, ability to carry successfully certain 
courses of instruction. A given class group presents its various 
problems relating to the individuals composing the group. No 
reliable data can be had by which to forecast with any degree of 
exactness the relative positions which these individuals will take 
in the course from time to time. No one in the class is predestined 
to a certain measure of success in geometry, history, physics, 
English, etc. 

Bach pupil is to have every possible opportunity to develop 
his maximal powers. Differences are inevitable. No two persons 
are conceived to be equal in working capacity, ability, and interest. 
The requirement seems dear; it is that the school shall provide 
equal opportunity for growth and progress, by developing a pro- 
cedure in which each individual, treated as a person, may go for- 
ward at his own best rate. Instead, therefore, of segregation or 
division according to some standard which seeks to classify prior 
to a testing out in a course or grade, i. e., by imposing a separation 
on the basis of any sort of educational, social, or mental predestinar 
tion of pupils, the principles of education in American society 
would seem to specify that our public secondary school shall deal 
with such groups as we find under normal conditions of promotion 
and sectioning into the various courses of instruction, and there- 
upon discover ways and means of directing activity in a manner 
that will assist each pupil to realize his best. This common prin- 
ciple is based upon differences in capacity. At once, it is recognized 
that uniform progress is impossible. The differences in capacity, 
in skill, in organizing power should become progressively greater 
rather than less, in the development of a course. 

It has been shown in the manipulative skills of certain occu- 
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pations that individuals not only differ widely in ability to turn 
out units of work, but that under scientific methods applied to 
business all are capable of improvement, and that the percentage 
of improvement mcreases as one advances up the scale. That is 
to say, the man who can turn out 10 units of work in a given time 
is capable of increasing his efficiency at a higher percentage rate 
than the man who under similar conditions can turn out 8 units 
of work. The inference drawn from this illustration is that in 
school work we should expect to find even greater variation under 
methods of learning which aim to develop each individual accord- 
ing to his capacity to improve and to advance. This is one of the 
essential reasons for the contrast which is being urged between a 
set-lesson assignment procedure and the indeterminate-assignment 
plan. 

In support of this view it is further maintained that a quanti- 
tative outlook upon subject matter in terms of the current con- 
ceptions of minimal essential-content ideas falls short of a pro- 
ductive analysis of a sound educational procedure. Once it is rec- 
ognized that any group of pupils under classroom conditions is 
composed of persons, not ‘ cases, ^ and that each person is a potential 
candidate for a position in his group higher or lower than any one 
position temporarily assigned to him, then it would appear that 
that classroom procedure is on the whole best which promises large 
flexibility and possibilities for personal initiative and maximal in- 
dividual progress. The customary differentiation in school marks is 
intended to indicate differences of this sort. These marks are 
mainly qualitative, yet it is not impossible to show that they are 
a quantitative estimate of the pupil’s achievement and progress. 

29. Summarizing Statement of Recitation System and Direc- 
ted Study. It is maintained, therefore, that the practice of reciting 
facts and principles may be redirected very materially without im- 
pairing scholarship. To be concrete, it is not deemed essential that 
recitations should be conducted five days a week in any subject. 
With the new procedure, fruitfully directed, comparatively little of 
the old practice of reciting lessons will be retained. The corrective 
to any practice that would seem to lead to indefinite and irrespon- 
sible procedure lies in the fact that the pupil is required to furnish 
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reliable evidence of ability to cope with, the problem or question 
set for the class. He must convince the teacher that he can use 
essential information in a forward moving process of thinking. As 
much time as seems desirable may be devoted to fixing, temporarily, 
facts which are to be employed in the solution of a new problem. 
Directed study seeks to avoid making a fetish of mere repetition 
of another's conclusions. The delivering of parcels of knowledge 
as they were received is not thought to be profitable. The fault 
of cramming will continue just so long as the reproduction of ready- 
made knowledge is emphasized. The complaint that our pupils do 
not know anything will continue to be made just so long as a mem- 
orizdng school is fostered. Too much valuable time is wasted in 
the testing of ignorance under the recitation system. It is alleged 
that “the capacity of the human mind to resist the introduction of 
knowledge can not be over estimated." Scholarship, in the sense of 
accredited information, is suffering lamentably.^ The practical 
question turns upon a defense of our educational system on some 
other ground or in a substantial modification of classroom proced- 
ure. The latter alternative seems probable. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a radical constructive departure, that in no conceivable 
manner can destroy anything good in the prevailing practice, is 
clearly defensible. The plan of directed study is easily adminis- 
tered, externally. The recitation period of whatever length can be 
utilized for the new procedure. In other words, no complicated re- 
organization is necessary. The redirection of classroom activities 
can be begun at once. 

30. The Indeterminate Assignment Idea. A striking fact is 

Complete statistics wliich would tdl us how many of all the pupils 
who study liatiu, algebra, and geometry fail to master them do not exist. But 
we know that a large percentage of the better students of these subjects try the 
college enhance examinations, and that for these examinations many receive 
special drill in addition to regular teaching. Now in the examinations held by 
the College Entrance Board in 1915, 76.6% of the candidates failed to make 
even a mark of 60 in Cicero ; 75% j^dled to make a mark of 60% in the first 
SIX books of yirgil, every line of which they had presumably re-read; 69.7% 
of those examined from quadratics on failed to make as much as 60%; 42.4% 
failed to make 60% in plane geometry. "What would the record be if all who 
studied these subjects were thus examined by an impartial outside bodyf’^ 
Elexner, The Modern School^ p, 6. See also an article by the same author in 
the Atlcmtw Monthiy, April, 1917. 
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brougM out in comparing tlie work and attitude of pupils under 
the old and the new procedure. In the formal assignment of so 
many exercises or pages for all alike no account is taken of indi- 
vidual differences. Either one of two extremes is likely to appear: 
an assignment far too difficult for the lowest third of the class or 
very much below the potential level of the upper third of the class. 
It would be difficult to determine which is the greater evil. Dis- 
couraged and confused pupils are a sad lot indeed, yet indifferait 
energizing by capable pupils can not be defended on any grounds. 
The nature of the assignment problem bears directly upon this 
situation. 

Any set assignment is in reality indeterminate. like amounts 
of effort or power do not follow as a result of a uniform assignment. 
If a given number of problems or exercises in mathematics is as- 
signed for preparation, pupils destroy automatically all appear- 
ances of uniformity. A class group is made up of individuals. Some 
of them solve three or four exercises while others solve eight or ten. 
Eesults are variable. In history, English, science, etc., in which 
a limited number of pages may be made the basis of the assign- 
ment, it is exceedingly difficult to secure uniformity. All pupils 
of the class may read the required number of pages with only the 
slightest degree of correlation of results as revealed in testing for 
information, organization, ideas. Class instruction fails, as it 
should, to reduce all pupils of a given course to a uniform level. 

In view of these facts of variability, the teacher who frankly 
sets out to develop a procedure based upon the indeterminate as- 
signment idea recognizes at once the problem of individual instruc- 
tion and the principles of individual differences. No effort is made 
to secure uniformity of results. The important issue is the devd- 
opment of the individual. The agencies of the dassroom are made 
to contribute to this end. It does not follow that the common ele- 
ments of instruction are to be set aside. On the contrary, the forces 
of social direction in teaching are constantly aligned to foster in- 
dividual initiative and personal grovrlh. 

31. Minimal Essential Content: Oljections to the Movement. 
The minimal essential content idea is linked up with the question 
of the selection of subject matter appropriate for instructional pur- 
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jjoses and is associated 'witli the imifonn-assignment system. A 
certain amonnt of material, it is held, shall be arranged for each 
course — an irreducible minimum which each pupil in the course 
shall master in order that credit may be earned. This m i n i m u m 
is expressed in terms of facts, information, knowledge — ^the con- 
ception being mamly that of the number of things included. Non- 
essential matter is eliminated. Frequently it is asserted that ob- 
solete material should be discarded. Include only that which has 
practical significance, it is urged. This discussion has led to a 
serious attempt to organize courses of instruction with reference 
to certain concrete objectives, particularly those of a vocational 
nature. The movement has proved valuable in so far as a better 
type of organization of courses has been developed than prevailed 
under the influence of a barren recitation of isolated facts. The 
main point, however, has not been raised; it is — ^for whom shall a 
minimal essential content be provided? If it is intended to pro- 
vide just enough material to meet the needs of the pupils of 
average ability, then it is obviously inadequate, not only for those 
above, but also for those below the average. In testing for a cer- 
tain school achievement, if it can be measured, an array of results 
is found to conform to the normal curve of distribution, provided 
enough cases are taken and the unit of difference sdected is such 
as to secure the general form of distribution. The assumption that 
pupils are distributed by nature according to some fixed standard 
is a strong temptation to classify them to fit the standard, prior 
to a trial in a given course of study or in a part of the course. The 
class group is composed of individuals; while it is essentially cor- 
rect that an actuarial accountiug would lead to the conclusion that 
out of a thousand pupils of a given grade or course, a definite pre- 
diction could be made as to the number of pupils who would fail 
in each tertile (or smaller division), yet when it comes to selecting 
the particular individual who will be found in a certain position 
at some subsequent time, it is clearly an impossibility. Each per- 
son of normal capacity is a potential candidate for a relative posi- 
tion within a given group other than the one occupied at a given 
time. The min i m al essential content requirement does not seem 
valid even for a selected individual, mainly for the reason that in 
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the conception of education as direction for seK-expression a static 
view of either subject matter or the pupil is wholly inadequate. 
The amount of subject matter can not be arbitrarily selected and 
limited if the principles of self-direction and personal initiative 
are to guide practice. This outlook is pertinent, not only in think- 
ing of the needs of pupils, but also in considering the qualities of 
teachers, no two of whom should be required to handle identical 
material in teaching the same subject. It will doubtless be readily 
conceded that flexibility is desirable and probably argued that am- 
ple provision is made in the use of supplementary material. The 
problem of persuading the capable pupil that he should accomplish 
more than the minimal requirement is at once apparent. No satis- 
factory plan has been devised to meet this problem under the uni- 
form-assignment practice with the emphasis upon the quantitative 
outlook upon subject matter. 

32. Gripping Subject Matter and Procedure under Organiz- 
ing Principles, The indeterminate assignment idea lies at the very 
center of directed study as interpreted in this report. The aim is 
to substitute organizing principles for set lesson assignments. ‘^The 
business of secondary education is to raise all subjects which it 
touches to the plane of science by bringing all into the point of 
view of organizing principles,’’ says E. E. Brown. The implication 
in this statement is that teaching shall be redirected in terms of the 
essential modes of thinking and ways of organizing subject matter. 
Facts, conclusions, information are just so much data to be used in 
a problem-solving situation, in an organizing movement, in a de- 
veloping situation. In geometry, for ^sample, all of the pupils 
need to use such mathematical concepts as congruency of figures, 
parallelism, triangle, similarity of figures, etc. The amount and 
kind of material arrayed under appropriate headings may be re- 
garded as subordinate to an understanding of the meaning and use 
of these organizing principles. In the devdopment of one or more 
of these principles some pupils are able to solve eight to ten exer- 
cises while others in the same class can solve only two or three 
exercises. By shifting the emphasis from the uniform or set lesson, 
in terms of so many exercises, pages, or definitions, to those prin- 
ciples which are in a real sense inclusive, and also a means of 
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organizmg one’s tliinkiiig, a genuine redirection of effort is effected. 
It IS stm true that the number of exercises mastered indicates fairly 
accurately the ability of the pupil. But attention is constantly 
directed toward the masterj" of certain principles through mastery 
and organization of objective data, rather than the reciting of a 
conventional assignment. The important consideration is ability 
to think and use congruency of figures, parallelism, etc,, in many 
different situations. At once a real challenge is offered. The work 
of the class period carried forward under fruitfully directed study 
is a constant stimulus to each pupil to turn out such results as will 
disclose to fellow pupils and teacher, ability to grip a principle or 
way of thinking and to use it on new data. Each pupil is deter- 
mining for himself a minimal essential content which becomes 
increasingly a measure of his ability to comprehend the principles 
involved. The organizing prmciples constitute the common ground 
upon which class discussion is based. Some organizing movement 
is selected as a unifying core. It may be a certain kind of story 
with a general structure developed to give pupils a means of con- 
structing their written work in English. Under this organizing 
procedure one pupil may write four or five good stories while an- 
other writes only one or two. The opportunity for profitable class 
discussion is improved by a diversity of attainment. It is not essen- 
tial that all pupils shall have examined precisely the same data. 
The main point is to make sure that all pupils of the group shall 
have been working toward certain common objectives and shall 
have gained some adequate idea of the means by which these ob- 
jectives are to be reached. Then, before profitable discussion can 
be had, the pupils should have done some real work on the principle 
or topic which is to be discussed. At these frequent times of vital 
discussion, when ideas are thrown into the crucible to become chast- 
ened, much emphasis should be given to generalizing knowledge,^ 
m a kin g applications and developing cross connections. 

In connecting up these principles with a study and organiza- 
tion of courses suitable for secondary education, one must conceive 
subject matter as material to be used in the working out of or- 
ganizing principles, rather than as so much ready-made knowledge, 

^ee C. H. Judd. BsycTiology of EighSchool Subjecas^ Chapter XVH. 
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lughly organized, only to be memorized or accepted, absorbed and 
recited. Each main field of secondary education illnstrates some 
fundamental way or method of Tiewing or thinking some aspect of 
life or the world. There is the mathematical way of looking at the 
world. Physics is a method of dealing with phenomena. History 
presents a means of interpreting social forces. Composition and 
literature make use of certain principles of structure and modes 
of thinking on the constructive side as well as in the development 
of appreciation. The languages (the vessels in which ‘culture' re- 
poses) are concerned, among other things, with developing an 
analytical attitude towards one's vernacular, and the emphasis 
should be in the power to use, rather than to learn them. Manual 
arts and the fine arts make use of construtive principles and seek 
to express ways of thinking in concrete objective form. It is par- 
ticularly important that a course of instruction should be made a 
means of positive and substantial growth in that line for which it 
is adapted. 

The conception that one stage and type of education should be 
designed essentially as preparation for a subsequent course or level 
of education no longer occupies the center of the field of attention 
as in former years. There still remains, however, the problem of 
sequential arrangement of courses in working out both the rela- 
tions between one stage of education and another and also the con- 
nections within fairly well defined curriculum planning. Never- 
theless, the essential claims for any course of instruction at any 
time must be found in its intrinsic values. The traditional “three 
E's" are not to be justified mainly in terms of preparatory values, 
but rather because of the fact that they are essentially and pe- 
culiarly the three fundamental social arts and constitute in them- 
selves the elements of a sound and justifiable procedure. The point 
of emphasis is that no study can be defended merely on the ground 
that it affords a means of getting ready to do something, although 
it is perfectly dear that some studies are utilized more fully than 
others in a sequence of development. Even in this regard, how- 
ever, it must be evident that the present tendency is toward content 
values in education. Coming back now to the underlying concep- 
tion of subject matter as material to be utilized in organizing in- 
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telligence and in directing the effort of the learner and by shifting 
the emphasis to the perception of principles, ways, methods of 
thinking, constructing, appreciatmg whatever subject matter is em- 
ployed, it would seem possible to redirect classroom activity in 
accordance with this outlook. In every class there are first of all 
pupils of unequal ability. If the thesis presented above is correct, 
these differences may be expected to be increased rather than di- 
minished. There would seem to be valid reasons from the side of 
the subject matter of a course to allow, if not to cultivate, a dis- 
position to cover a wide range of material, so long as it bears upon 
some principle of the course which is being developed, and further 
so long as the material selected is not over-technical — although in 
secondary education there is very little danger of confusion in this 
respect. In fact, almost any principle, any comprehensive organiz- 
ing principle, of any subject can be handled from many angles. A 
class group composd of pupils (of varying abilities), college seniors 
(present for a part of the year or semester) and staff teacher, such 
as the Wisconsin High School illustrates, may all work together 
upon a given topic, and no one of the group needs to feel limited 
in the presentation of any relevant material. If the situation calls 
for the writing of a certain kind of story in English, each one, in- 
cluding college senior and staff teacher, have an opportunity to put 
into the situation the best thinking and apply the highest art he 
is able to command. In like manner, if it is a principle in physics, 
no one of the group is likely to possess a knowledge of the subject 
in hand of so superior character as to make any dear-cut contri- 
bution to the discussion of it a confusing m^atter to the weakest 
member of the dass. Practically every subject in the secondary 
school curriculum is capable of being handled in many productive 
ways, capable of being seen at different levels. A number of per- 
sons, grouped as a dass, may therefore engage in a study with the 
greatest profit to all. All learn to think certain principles ; some 
go much farther than others. All may make use of certain ways 
or modes of thi nkin g; each is permitted to go as far as he can in 
application, in dear t hinki ng, etc. No upper limit is set for any 
one in the group. The poorest one in the dass is allowed to share 
the interests and work of the best; and it should be recalled again 
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and again that the poorest one is never to be regarded as a per- 
manently static person in his position in the group. 

No final classification of pupils in one category or another is 
conceivable in a school which emphasizes self-activity and the power 
to Tise knowledge. The tendency to classify pupils under conven- 
tional labels is a habit of the pedagog. The C pupil, constantly 
reminded of his status, soon comes to an unchallenged acceptance 
of his position. Rigid classification acts as a discourager to many 
pupils. It is extremely doubtful whether or not the effect upon the 
more fortunate ones is wholesome. A false sense of superiority is 
inevitable in any predetermined selection By adopting the prin- 
ciples of self -activity’ and personal initiative and by directing ac- 
tion increasingly toward self-realizaton, it is highly probable that 
the number of pupils who will be able to achieve some distinction 
in a class will be materially increased. At all events, it will be 
discovered that a final classification is impossible. 

The life of the class may be found in the variety of subject 
matter and experimentation. Those who do most in the course 
profit thereby and detract nothing from the work of the lowest 
third of the class ; in fact, the work of the highest third, carried 
forward on a plane commensurate with their ability, contributes 
positively to the improvement of the poorest members of the class. 
It seems important and valid also to think of each main field of 
secondary education as presenting progressively more complex as- 
pects into many of which pupils of the high school are able to enter 
with far greater success than we have usually supposed, and fur- 
thermore, that, in a working class group, any provision which aims 
to present and develop progressively higher levels of handling a 
subject, weU within the capacity of a part of the class, should be 
welcomed. Such is the aim conceived in working out the indetermi- 
nate-assignment idea. 

33. Uniform Assignment and Indeterminate Assignment Con- 
trasted. A brief summarizing statement is added for the purpose 
of contrasting these two conceptions of the assignment. What is 
included below is intended to be mainly suggestive. 
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The Vmform AssigiiTnent Plan 

The requirements of class instruc- 
tion are held to be such as to deter- 
mine the conditions of classroom pro- 
cedure. Both subject matter and 
methods have been developed pn- 
manJy to meet the needs of a class 
as a TThole. The unit is the group of 
twenty to thirty pupils. The needs 
of the individuals composing the 
group are incidental to the common 
needs of the class. It is sought to 
provide adequately for each individual 
in terms of the interests of the whole 
group. Set lessons are given and 
justified on the theory of the pre- 
vailing common needs of pupils of a 
given grade or course. Uniformity is 
regarded as a necessity. The teacher 
goes over a limited lesson assignment 
with a view to preparation for hearing 
the lesson recited. The pupil is sup- 
posed to prepare set lessons in order 
subsequently to reproduce them or to 
recite upon them. 


Upon the basis of a uniform assign- 
ment of so many pages of the text, 
so many problems, questions, or exer- 
cises, the typical procedure in con- 
ducting the recitation is to employ 
the question-answer method. Not in- 


The Indeterminate Assignment Plan 

It IS not to be assumed that class 
instruction is to be abandoned in 
shifting the point of emphasis from 
the class group as a whole to individ- 
uals composing the group. The unit 
IS the individual, not the group. The 
common needs of the group are con- 
ceived to be subordinate to the needs 
of the individual; or to state the 
situation in its rdation to directed 
study as described above, the agencies 
of class teaching in respect to ele- 
ments of a common social and eco- 
nomical sort are designed to assist 
each individual towards his attainable 
goals Individual progress within a 
definite class organiaation takes pre- 
cedence over a kind of composite view 
of progress of a class group. Prep- 
aration by mastery of a lesson is not 
the essential point for the teacher. 
Pupils are not required to repeat what 
they have learned from their books. 
The teacher is concerned with the 
problem of directing action. The 
preparation that is needed is much 
broader and deeper than that of a set 
lesson in terms of pages of a text. 
Under a common unif^g or organiz- 
ing principle a wide range of avail- 
able data is utilized. What pupils 
and teacher find to do both in the 
class period and in outside prepara- 
tion is by no means indefinite on ac- 
count of being indeterminate. 

There are definite principles which 
are developed as the common centers 
of procedure and discussion. The unit 
of teaching is some comprehensive or- 
ganizing principle, by using whndi pu- 
pils are directed in purposeful exami- 
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frequently as many as fifty to one 
hundred questions are asked during a 
recitation period. The unit of teach- 
ing most widely employed is the ques- 
tion and answer unit. When confined 
to the narrow boundaries of a set 
lesson assignment, as geneially hap- 
pens, the rehearsal of a large number 
of facts with little perspective is in- 
evitable The test is mainly a test of 
ability to reproduce the piinted page. 
The question-answer method utilized 
as the chief means of conducting the 
recitation day after day easily de- 
geneiates into a memorizing proce- 
dure. The most barren form is found 
in the catechetical question with its 
stereotyped answer The tendency is 
often noted to frame the question in 
the phraseology of the text material, 
calling for the answer m like terms. 
The topic recitation is offered as a 
corrective to this minimizing of sub- 
ject matter. Also the thought ques- 
t%on is receiving considerable atten- 
tion in this connection. Numerous de- 
vices might be described, the aim of 
which is to introduce flexibility and 
to provide adequate means by which to 
stimulate individual imtiative. A class 
period of forty to forty-five minutes 
is ample time for recitation purposes 
— ^in fact a shorter period might be 
utilized so long as the main purpose is 
a reproduction of a uniform lesson as- 
signment. Much that is emphasized 
in the recitation system should be re- 
garded as having value; but the test- 
ing for comprehension, for facts, and 
definitions should be considered as a 
secondary essential. The extensive use 
of the question and answer umt of 
teaching tends to blur the primary 


nation of data. Organization is car- 
ried f 01 ward under the stimulus of a 
pioblem-solving situation No less 
attention is gi-ven to facts, informa- 
tion, and oiganized knowledge; but 
the point of emphasis is shifted from 
a recitation ot them to the use to 
which these same facts and knowl- 
edges can be put in thinking one's 
way in a developmg process. The 
significance of certain facts, infer- 
ences, and deductions in a line of for- 
ward thinking is brought home to the 
pupih The general direction is map- 
ped out; a problem, defined; a move- 
ment set forth; a fundamental struc- 
ure, principle, or law, explained. The 
teaching pioblem at once becomes a 
well-defined objective. Available data 
must be provided, adequate in amount 
and kind to serve as a genuine chal- 
lenge to the best working powers of 
each pupil. The teacher as director 
of action is engaged in conferring 
with pupils, giving suggestion, assist- 
ing in organizing procedure, acting as 
the consulting expert, etc. There is 
a time and place for the questioning 
process. Class discussion is a form of 
activity towards which the movement 
of a given topic or principle should 
tend. It is most productively handled 
after pupils have something to dis- 
cuss. In a problem-solving procedure 
direction may be given merely by call- 
ing attention to some principle or fact 
which the pnpH is to examine and to 
try to use in a given situation. Con- 
stant attention ^ould be given to the 
apphcation and generalizing of knowl- 
edge and principles. A rational em- 
phasis upon content education ^ould 
lead to many fruitful ways of using 
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consulerations of essential secondary 
education. 


Quite apart from the question of 
values in connection with the tempo- 
rary absorption of the printed page 
and its reproduction is the attitude 
of pupils during the recitation penod 
In reality the question and answer 
method of examining the extent of a 
pupil's mastery of a lesson engages 
the attention of a single pupil in the 
class group, all devices to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The old tu- 
torial system was developed under the 
theory of individual instruction. The 
pupil recited to the teacher a certain 
set task. This system has been grafted 
on the recitation system. To be sure, 
all pupils of the class are expected 
to profit by the question, no matter 
who may be called upon for the an- 
swer. As a formal daily procedure 
much valuable time is wasted by pu- 
pils reciting what they know perfectly 
well, by attempting to recite 'wnat is 
not understood, dealing merely with 
the symbols of meaning, and by listen- 
ing passively to the more or less bril- 
liant or stupid reiteration of the les- 
son facts. Copying, rather than con- 
structmg, predominates in the process 
of knowledge-getting in a system of 
education in which indiscriminate 
memorizing and passive appropriation 
of organized subject matter control 
practice. 


sehoolioom knowledge in practical life 
situations Pupils are quick to initi- 
ate woik that connects definitely with 
life and circumstances outside their 
books, once they are encouraged and 
educated to go forward with their 
thinking. 

The effect of developing a class 
penod in which the dominant idea is 
that every pupil shall be at work is 
altogether wholesome. The longer 
class period of sixty to seventy-five 
minutes can be justified under the 
laboratory procedure. Eeciting, sim- 
ply as an end in itself, is reduced to 
a minimum. The pupil engaged in 
the passive art of listening and of 
‘‘paying attention'^ is not found in 
the new school The ability to recite 
somebody's else conclusions is clearly 
subordinate to a demonstrated ability 
to use these ready-made conclusions 
and all sorts of facts in some purpose- 
ful working out of a problem, topic, 
or experiment. The program of di- 
rected study enables each pupil to go 
forward at his own best rate. The 
interests of the class group are con- 
served by centering the work of all 
pupils about a few organizing princi- 
ples and movements. Work intelli- 
gently entered upon in the dass period 
is continued out of class. The teadier 
IS concerned not only with the proper 
development of these organizing cores 
of a given course, but also with the 
progress of each pupil, one essential 
measure of his work being the amount 
of work done as well as the quality 
of it. 
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A conscientious and intelligent consideration of the question: 
‘What did each pupil gain from the class period?’ would change 
profoundly the character of teaching. The same question applies 
to home study, with approximately the same emphasis. Pupils who 
habitually energize below their optimum are the innocent victims 
of a system which, it is felt, falls short of results comlmensurate 
with teaching possibilities. To have at least an hour of effective 
work in each course each day is, in itself, sufficient warrant for 
directed study, provided directed study secures this end. It re- 
quires only a superficial examination to detect the fact that many 
pupils get little out of the recitation period when conducted along 
the lines of rehearsing what is supposed to be learned in home 
study. The pupil who knows his lesson gains something but not 
much in recitmg what he knows. Certain it is that he gains little 
in listening to a stupid reiteration of fragmentary matter. The all- 
too-common and exasperating performance of quarreling with pu- 
pils who fail to learn their lessons should be discontinued. In 
short, the practice of attaching primary importance to the verbal 
statement of the printed page through the reciting system affords 
a challenge, if it does at all, of doubtful value. The plan of initiat- 
ing work under constructive guidance prepares the way for each 
pupil to go forward at his own rate within clearly conceived units 
of instruction. The essential points to be stressed cluster around 
productive ways of thinking the subject matter under considera- 
tion. The important thing is to make sure of evident progress to- 
ward real and attainable objectives. The place and value of what 
is usually called collateral and supplementary matter are readily 
appreciated. With primary emphasis on the direction of thought 
and activity the quantity of subject matter covered becomes a sec- 
ondary essential. 

34. Evaluation of Results in Terms of Traits Germane to 
Education. The good teacher has always given more or less ex- 
plicit attention to those intellectual and moral traits which contri- 
bute to the development of efficient scholarship. Such traits as may 
be so regarded are merged in a composite rating of school achieve- 
ment with the result that it is not easy to determine what traits are 
included or to convey with clearness to pupils and parents the value 
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to be attached to them. A definition of any trait in terms of school 
work is exceedingly difiBlcnlt to frame. In the Wisconsin High 
School four traits, applicati 07 i, initiative, attitude, progress, are se- 
lected and each report issued to the pupil includes, in addition to 
a rating in scholarship, a rating for each study in each of these 
traits. The marks used are A, B, C — ^A representing a high, B a 
imdium, C a low degree, quality, or amount of the trait. There 
is also a printed definition or description of each trait on the report 
card as follows: 

APPLICATION relates to capacity displayed in getting work dona 
In estimating it, habits of work are taken into account. The disposi- 
tion to do one^s best consistently is encouraged. Application refers to 
one’s relationship with one’s work — an impersonal things a task to be 
done. It means promptness in taking hold of one’s lesson, problem, or 
exercise, dispatch in handling familiar material used as means in the 
accomplishment of work, energy disclosed from day to day in the mas- 
tery of one’s task. The nature of the results of one’s efforts is taken 
into account in estimating application; a mere appearance of being busy 
does not mean a high degree of application. The aim is to develop work- 
ing habits of the most effective kind. 

INITIATIVE emphasizes ability to plan and to execute. It is akin 
to self-reliance. To think for one’s self; to do for one’s self; to use 
self -initiated energy; to work forward with increasing independence; to 
examine data and reacdi conclusions for one’s sdf— these qualities are 
evidences of initiative. Self-expression lies at the center of this trait. 

ATTITUDE refers to the manner of meeting responsibility as a 
member of the school community. Attitude refers to one’s relationship 
with people — teachers and fellow pupils; it refers also to one’s expression 
of one’s own personalily. One’s attitude is one’s manner of accepting 
and following guidance. It is the degree of spirit of cooperation which 
one has in dealing with fellow pupils and the school organization. 

PEOCKBESS means that one’s development is going forward. It is 
not always indicated in a mark of scholarship. An estimate of progress 
takes a larger view of growth than an estimate merely of scholarship. 
Usually a higher mark in one will mean a higher mark in the other. 
Conceivably, progress may far outrun or fall bdiind scholarship in a 
particular subject. Progress is the measure of one’s personal growth. 

Teachers find it by no means an easy taii to rate pupils in 
these traits. The value of calling attention to them in this explicit 
manner is doubtless evident. A low mark is regarded by pupils 
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•with, ■wholesome concern. Not infrequent^ an explanation of a 
low mark in these traits is sought by parents. The experiment is 
believed to be significant and is being continued with enthusiasm. 
The traits selected for emphasis serve to caU attention to the work- 
ing habits of pupils. Pupil reactions are studied by teachers and 
an estimate of their rdative merit is recorded. By the definition 
of these traits, which, by the way, is intended to convey the func- 
tional idea, it will be observed that a dose connection is made with 
the general procedure of a directed study group. Two dominant 
ideas are emphasized; (1) trained indi'riduality and (2) social re- 
sponsibility. The best is sought for each pupil by making adequate 
provision for individual progress under conditions that require also 
cooperative thinking and doing. 

35. Points to be Clarified for fhe College Senior in Directing 
Attention to his Full Participation in the Course. Supervised study 
at its lowest point of efficiency is ordinarily found under a rigid, 
mechanical sequence of preparation of lessons, followed by a recita- 
tion. A dass period arbitrarily di'vided between so-called ‘super- 
vised study’ and the recitation defeats the possibilities of a redi- 
rection of teaching. Supervised study, conceived as a substitute 
for out-of-dass study, is too narrow and formal for the modem sec- 
ondary school. Direction of activity which rises only to ■the levd 
of controlling external conditions can not be received ■«!& en- 
thusiasm. The teacher who supervises study by requiring all pu- 
pils in the group “to study thdr lessons,” “to pay attention ■to 
■the set task,” “to think” without guidance, has failed to grip the 
meaning of the movement. At its worst this sort of supervision 
may be the mere exercise of police control — the teacher simply 
“keeping order” while the pupils are supposed to get their les- 
sons. A diade higher grade of efficiency is disdosed in the ease of 
those teadiers who go about the room, from pupil to pupH, for the 
purpose of detecting what eadi one may be doing. When the 
teacher begins to check the work which pupils are turning out, 
either by sitting at the desk or by mo-ving about from pupil to 
pupil, becoming thereby an active agent in the movement of sub- 
ject matter, a dedded improvement is inaugurated. The next step 
is to break down arbitrary separation between supervised study and 
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the recitation. In doing away with this separation in practice^ pur- 
poseful recitation, as a phase of a larger unity in classroom activity, 
may be given its proper emphasis. Supervised study, or, better, 
directed study, reaches its highest point of efficiency under a vital- 
ized class period in which every individual (teacher included) is 
working forward in and through subject matter which mightily 
interests each one. From the external side the teacher may be en- 
gaged in cheeking results by the conference method. In this re- 
spect there may be at times nothing cast up for the casual observer 
to distinguish the procedure from the ordinary classroom practice. 
The same individual conference method may be emphasized in class 
at other times to assist pupils in the organization of raw material. 
There are no sharp lines of deavage between these activities. The 
results of more than one day^s work may be submitted in these 
short conferences in class or in more extended ones out of dass as 
often as circumstances require them. Here, the teacher as consult- 
ing expert, as wdl as the redirector of activity and the judge of 
pupil effort, must be comprehended. 

Directed study, at its best, inevitably breaks away from for- 
malism. In practice, there can not be mechanical separation be- 
tween subject matter and method. The same principle runs through 
every phase of the educative process. It is only in idew that we 
can assert that it is the business of the pupil to think the subject 
matter under consideration, and the function of the teacher to 
think the mental processes which the pupil employs in his task. In 
point of fact, the pupil mnst have a way of thinking his subject 
matter. Organizing principles of appropriate and effective sort 
should be in the process of making in each course of study sdected 
in secondary-school subjects. These organizing prindples, as they 
are being mastered through use, become for the learner, keen-edged 
tools by which he cuts his way through new material. Brute facts 
are reduced to some order in a scheme of things which for the time 
being satisfies a demand of the mind for a certain system or ar- 
rangement. Pupils must be progressivdy acquiring ways of think- 
ing the data set before them in their studies. There is no detached 
way, not even the scientific method, existing apart from objective 
material of one sort or another to be handled. The way& of think- 
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ing are developing in tlie process of meeting new situations. A 
way of thinking is not acquired and then used on subject matter. 
That would give prominence to a static view of both knowledge and 
method. The functional approach makes separation impossible and 
emphasizes the principles of growth in education. 

If passive and purposeless memorizing of facts and conclusions 
imposed by some authority is ever to give way to the thought-pro- 
voking school, the academic view of subject matter must be mate- 
rially modified. The lowest level of teaching is probably the cate- 
chetical method in which the more or less closed question-and-an- 
swer unit obtains. The various movements, or educational reforms, 
looking toward self-expression on the one hand and application in 
its wider educational sense on the other are focusing attention upon 
the need of redirecting subject matter in keeping with a functional 
view of the learning processes. Memorizing, for example, will not 
be arbitrarily set aside, but will be directed along active and pur- 
poseful lines. What is clearly needed in meeting effectivdy new 
situations will be mastered in the most economical manner possible. 
The idea of use in a forward-moving, problem-solving procedure is 
given prominence in the new view. This departure is not only 
radically opposed to memorizing for the sake of an alleged disci- 
pline but is specifically intended to promote self -directed activity 
based upon an appreciating need of mastery of fundamental truths 
and principles. The question which admits of a stereotyped an- 
swer has the advantage of definiteness. The task can be imposed 
and an easy test administered. The pupil, either knows or does not 
know the precise answer. Eeeiting got its impetus from the prac- 
tice of handling the question-answer unit. It required a teacher 
who could keep pupils under control while the ordeal was being 
carried out. The value of continuous questioning upon matters in 
which there can be no difference of judgment is not at all evident. 
Interest in the thought question is a decided reaction against the 
mere reciting of ready-made knowledge. The larger unit of teach- 
ing has steadily gained in favor. The topic arrangement of fairly 
comprehensive bodies of material serves to illustrate the movement 
away from the minimizing treatment of conventional subject ma- 
terial. The pupil is encouraged to organize and array data with 
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reference to some large view of the subject in hand. The problem 
idea carries the pnpil still farther awav from mere reliance upon 
the conclusions of others and requnes more and more the self- 
active person and the subordination of information to purpose. 

The apprehension that a definite task will not be exacted is 
operating to perpetuate a practice that harks back to the absorption 
of knowledge for its own sake, of facts simply as ends in them- 
selves. There is no doubt whatever that pupils must be confronted 
by concrete situations in which specific choices involve specific con- 
sequences. The champions of arbitrary discipline often confuse 
the issue Those who urge emphasis upon content education are 
not always clear in presenting values of a mediate and practical 
sort. There is a ritualistic program which is carried out in much, 
of our secondaiy education. A kind of formalism is insisted upon. 
Practically all subjects have been reduced to a certain pattern of 
teaching which has developed out of the traditional school — a 
memorizing school which finds its justification in the assumptions 
of formal discipline. It is said that the Egyptian priests planted 
dead sticks and watered them with systematic regularity on the 
theory that it was a valuable discipliae. Grain might have been 
planted instead and watered with the same regularity. The same 
discipline could have been secured. A real purpose, together with 
valuable outcomes in the production of useful things characterizes 
the latter procedure. Discipline becomes a secondary essential, not 
a justifiable end in itself. This contrast illustrates admirably the 
distinction between a formal type of education and content educa- 
tion. Either Latin or agriculture may be taught m the good old 
medieval way by sheer memorizing and reciting under the method 
of question-answer units of procedure. Either Latin or agricul- 
ture may be taught in a totally different manner. There is nothing 
inherent in any subject which requires an arbitrary or final method 
of handling it. The power to use the material of a course in the 
process of education applies to any subject. Much of the contro- 
versy in educational discussion over content and disciplinary values 
fails to place the emphasis where it ought to be placed ; it is largely 
a question of teaching, after all. The old style of learning geometry, 
learning to recite not only the proposition verbatim, but for the 
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most part the complete proof as presented in the text is an excel- 
lent illustration of formalism in a memorizing school. The power 
to use or think the principles of geometry in facing new situations 
with incidental attention to accredited forms of statement and 
proof, or possibly working toward such form as is generally recog- 
nized, emphasizes a new point of view in teaching geometiy. This 
conception is clearly presented in a comparison of the text books 
of three or four decades ago and the more recent productions, such, 
for example, as Wells and Hart, Betz and Webb, Palmer and Tay- 
lor, Slaught and Leimis. The repetition of the symbols of mean- 
ing is no evidence, in itself, of ability to meet new situations. To 
begin with an elaborate system of formal definitions and highly 
organized subject matter in which conclusions are set forth in 
authoritative terms promotes undue absorption in memorizing and 
reproducing upon stated occasions certain fragments of ready-made 
knowledge. No objection can be raised against good form, even 
that which is fully accredited and urged by the academic man, pro- 
vided it is an achievement towards which the learner is moving, 
gradually building into his experience through constant use of 
data, an intelligent appreciation of accredited form in the various 
couraes pursued. 

36. The College Senior and Directed Study, The purpose of 
the preceding discussion of directed study is, no doubt, obvious. 
The immediate bearing of classroom procedure upon the work of 
the college senior is readily apparent. 

The conventional recitation requires, or at all events invites, 
a more or less formal pedagogical practice. A certain kind of 
preparation through the use of arbitrary lesson plans is quite pos- 
sible. Teaching can be reduced to the manipulation of accredited 
devices. Methods are given a primary consideration. Knowing 
the subject is usually appraised in terms of ability to handle ac- 
curately the fact content of a set lesson. The impression gains 
currency that a method can be acquired and then used in handling 
certain t 3 npes of subject matter. The recitation conducted in a 
formal manner presents certain recurring factors which come to 
be regarded as essential to the teaching process. Categories thought 
to have pedagogical virtues have been formulated, and with such 
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formulations extensive elaborations of tbe formal ^‘do’s^’ and 
‘‘dont’s’’ of conducting the recitation, making tbe assignment, etc., 
have been developed and promoted. A rigid compliance with cer- 
tain formal declarations and specifications is frequently expected, 
if not exacted of teacbera. All this seems to develop a mechanical 
outlook upon teaching. Emphasis is placed upon a formalism 
which becomes the criterion of estimating the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. Under an established system, with subject matter definitely 
selected and with a stereotyped methodology inaugurated, the 
teacher is not expected to develop self -directive capacity, but rather 
to become familiar with the accredited plans in vogue and to fit 
himself into the system as he finds it. The siatus quo is perpet- 
uated by the formal types of supervision of instruction. 

It is an exceedingly difficult task to evaluate teaching at its true 
wortL One who goes into a classroom with preconceived notions 
is likely to see either what fits or does not fit into his scheme of 
things. Anybody can be wise after the event. Much aggravating 
comment is made by supervisors and inspectors on the basis of this 
philosophy. There are certain accepted practices, it would appear, 
and any deviation from them is regarded as dangerous. For ex- 
ample, there are those who assert with dogmatic assurance that the 
assignment should be made at the beginning of the recitation; 
others maintain just as vehemently that the proper time is at the 
close of the recitation. Again, the external critic is keen to ascer- 
tain whether every pupil in the class was called upon to recite and 
notes with some concern the fact that a certain bright pupil is 
called upon to answer several questions while another pupil was 
given but one chance. There is a long list of situations of this 
nature which might be mentioned. Such means of appraising teach- 
ing are not only external and arbitrary but also fail to encourage 
the teacher in the development of the more vital qualities of in- 
ventiveness, initiative, self-direction, and self-criticism. Much that 
is included in this approach might be appropriately referred to the 
apprentice idea of teacher training, the aim of which is the develop- 
ment of facilities whereby the would-be teacher is to gain an initial 
practice in doing essentially the lype of work that will be exacted 
in subsequent teaching. 
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The point of emphasis in the TlVisconsin High School in its 
teacher training function is shifted from a formal system of ‘^prac- 
tice teaching” to a plan of definite participation in the activities 
of the class room. The three elements which make up the class 
group are the pupils, the staff teacher, and the college senior. The 
directed-study procedure as interpreted and described above is 
meant to create a working laboratory for these three groups of per- 
sons, and to provide a set of conditions that will enable all mem- 
bers of this body, thus constituted, to engage in the work of the 
hour in a definite and responsible way. The college senior is not 
excused from any kind of responsibility which normally falls to 
pupils or staff teacher. The directed-study procedure presents a 
variety of opportunities for concrete participation and reduces to 
a minimum, the tendency to look upon the work of teacher and 
pupils as an observer. The manner of inducting the college senior 
into this group is a radical departure from the system of '^practice 
teaching.” He comes into the class on the pupil levd and is re- 
quired to enter into the work as a pupil, actually doing the work 
as one of a working group, thereby proving his ability to write a 
a theme or story, to translate a passage, to solve problems, etc., and 
to meet these concrete situations as effectively as any pupil in the 
class. Gradually the college senior is expected to rise above the 
class level, and upon winning his spurs, he is given opportunities 
to share with the staff teacher those responsibilities which have been 
described as belonging peculiarly to the teacher in directed study. 
It should be clear, however, that the staff teacher enters vitally and 
actively at all times into the work of the class group. 

37. A Type of Comparison Between Praotioe Teaching and 
Directed Teaching. The following instructions and discussion 
illustrate one of the means employed in developing the plan of 
directed teaching. (This bit of explanation is a part of a memo- 
randum setting forth the three-fold nature of the Wisconsin High 
School, written by the principal of the school for the staff teachers. 
Such material is brought to the attention of college seniors. Only 
the item covering that function of the school bearing directly on 
the work of the college senior is included. The other two items 
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deal with the school in its first intention as a school, and the experi- 
mental function which is conceived in its purpose (see p. 13). 

The primary function of the Wisconsm High School is its use as a 
laboratory for the college semois preparing to teach We have the 
difhcult problem of maintaining a good school for both pupils and college 
seniors. We are engaged in a professional undertaking of very great 
importance. The conventional method of handling the would-be teacher 
IS ^'practice teaching.” That practice seems to us too limited for the 
new secondary teacher. It is not the thing most needed in the develop- 
ment of self-directing power. We are committed to a new pnnciple and 
a new procedure. The conviction is growing, not on the grounds of 
expediency, but on strictly professional grounds, that we are engaged 
in the development of a plan scientifically sound and decidedly promising. 
There is a tendency now and again to fall into practice teaching. I am 
venturing to write out a statement contrasting two views which bear 
upon this problem. I sobcit your criticism. These two views are the 
apprentice idea and the laboratory idea. 


Apprentiee Idea 

With the apprentice idea one as- 
sociates trade conceptions. There is 
a sort of mechanical performance dom- 
inant. The main thing is to acquire 
the motions which msure a certain 
manipulation. Beady-made devices 
(or methods in the superficial sense) 
are emphasized. Pedagogical training 
has become identified with the trans- 
mission of certain motions or ready- 
made devices: the novice is expected 
to learn them and to go through a 
course of training to make sure of a 
kind of routimzed performance. Prac- 
tice teaching as ordinarily carried out 
is based upon the apprentice idea. 
The candidate is imposed upon the 
class group. No prmciple of teach- 
ing is involved looking toward the 
welfare of the pupil group except in 
so far as the critic teacher is able to 
direct the efforts of the novice. The 
pupil group is conceived as material 
upon which the would-be teacher is 
to practice. Lesson plans are empha- 


Laloratory Idea 

The laboratory idea is suggestive, 
at least, of a scientific procedure. 
Some pnnciple, plan, struotwre, orgor 
Tmvng movement, is made the center 
of a developing or problem-solving sit- 
uation. A toaching-learmng core is 
emphasized. Facts, organized knowl- 
edge, information, are just so much 
data to be used m working out some 
orgarmmg pnndple. In a general 
way the person who would be scien- 
tific ”must determine what he is set- 
ting out to do. Next he must col- 
lect the materials which are available 
for his purpose. Then he must allow 
his materials to redefine his purpose, 
for when he gets them together he 
usually finds that they wiQ not permit 
him to do just what he originally 
planned. They set a new problem 
much more concrete and definite than 
that with which ho started.” Any de- 
vice finds its warrant in outcomes, not 
in the sanctions of authority. Accred- 
ited methods, like ready-made knowl- 
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sized. The assumption is that a cer- 
tain section of organized (ready- 
made) subject matter is to be pre- 
sented, mastered, recited. And the 
corollary is that some ready-made de- 
vice can be appropriately manipulated 
in such processes. The way (or meth- 
od) is determined quite as ngidly as 
the subject matter. The procedure in 
practice teaching is to have the novice 
take charge of the class (with more 
or dess preliminary discussion and di- 
rection) and siibseqiient thereto to 
have a conference with a cntic teacher 
who IS supposed to be able to tell 
what was effective, what should have 
been done, etc. 


edge, must be constantly re-examined 
in terms of a functional definition of 
education. The college senior is ini- 
tiated into the pupid group on the 
pupil level. The ability to enter into 
active, effective, participative rela- 
tions must be proved. He is not to 
be imposed upon the class simply be- 
cause he IS a prospective teacher, but 
rather to work with pupils ready at 
any time to go forward, not according 
to preconceived and prearranged 
plans, but to go forward with such 
personal initiative and such self-di- 
recting capacity as can be developed 
by each one under the laboratory idea. 
Whatever comes after actual partic- 
ipation in the way of conference be- 
tween demonstration teacher and stu- 
dent is incidental to the main fact 
in the procedure, viz , the performance 
of the student must be evaluated in 
the process of active participation. 
The student is not imposed upon the 
class. He must rise above the class 
level and win positions of leadership 
through demonstrated merit in hand- 
ling situations, both as to subject mat- 
ter and pupils. It must be a recog- 
nized leadership, not in accordance 
vHlth formulae, but by participating 
with pupils and teadier in a manner 
that wins recognition. 


These two conceptions involve irreconcilable differences in kind, 
both in underlying theory and in application. 

This is a tentative draft, yet not to be regarded as merdy ' 'substance 
of doctrine. '' Our approach should be definitely developed from the 
laboratory side. It is comparatively easy to retire to the position of the 
critic teacher and to peimit the college senior to go on in a mediocre way, 
and then to absolve full responsibility in a conference or a recorded 
judgment, setting out thereupon to repair the damage that may have come 
to the class. 

Staff teacher, pupils, and college senior together constitute the three 
elements of a working class group. It is the function of the staff teacher 
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to enter yitallj into all actiyities of the class period. No greater con- 
tribution, in the writer's judgment, can be made towards the improve- 
ment of secondary teaching tTiRn to impress upon our college semors, the 
perception that the rigJet to stand in the positwn of the teacher is hosed 
upon a recognition of essential worth and sound professional q^Uties 
rather thorn upon the assumptions of legal authority, 

38. Vitalizing Scholarship m Terms of Direction of Activity. 
The pcreparation of a set lesson, one day in advance of the class, 
soon proves wholly inadequate, superficial, and mechanical. To get 
no further than this conception is evidence of stupid control of sub- 
ject matter. The process is a deadening one. It means that the 
teacher has no real and sure-footed grasp of the meaning of posi- 
tive, active scholarship. Such preparation is far afidd in any genu- 
ine appreciation and mastery of a subject The college senior in 
the course in directed teaching in the University of Wisconsin is 
made fully conscious of the need of a masterly control of subject 
matter. This end is accomplished through the indeterminate assign- 
ment plan and the organization of subject matter around principles 
of thinking appropriate to the course in hand. A ready eomfnand 
of the factual material used in directing the activities of pupils 
is essential if the college senior is to win the confidence of his co- 
workers. The ability to think accuratdy and to organize mate- 
rial to some purpose is constantly emphasized. The outlook upon 
the subject is both extensive and intensive. One must be fortified 
in the facts and principles and methods of work utilized in a given 
course of instruction. The adequate teacher must display a work- 
ing familiarity and marked facility in arraying data, in handling 
the a b c dements of the course : at the board when demonstration 
work is presented in concrete form, he must be able to “talk and 
chalk it” ; in the laboratories, manipulative skill must be displayed ; 
in many situations runnmg all through secondary-school subjects, 
the material of common sort used frequently — ^the multiplication 
tables, as it were, of the course — ^must be at tongue’s end and fin- 
ger’s tip. It is no easy task to be able to meet the varied and un- 
predictable contingencies which arise in a flexible dassroom pro- 
cedure. The main point is dear if the notion of a ‘set lesson’ is 
abandoned and with it the narrow views of daily preparation and 
lesson planning which aim at a mere rdiearsing of a uniform les- 
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son assignment. The class hour which calls for direction of activ- 
ity as the primary function of the teacher requires in turn a 
usable knowledge of the subject one is trying to teach. There can be 
no successful performance in a hand-to-mouth preparation nor in 
a review of lecture notes from one’s last instructor in the subject. 

39. The Nature of the EesponsibUity of the College Senior in 
the Wisconsin High School. A somewhat elaborate account has 
been given of the classroom procedure employed in the Wisconsin 
High School in order to make clear the nature of the work of the 
college senior. As has been pointed out above, the kind of work 
done is best described as being fully participative. That is to say, 
the college senior is assimilated into a working group, there to en- 
ter into all sorts of activities — ^now from the level of pupil-response, 
now as assistant to the staff teacher. 

It will be observed that one of the first requirements is a type 
of response that permits no uncertainty as to ability to handle sub- 
ject matter. Bearing in mind that the indeterminate-assignment 
idea is given just as large emphasis as practicable, it follows that 
a limited preparation set by the boundaries of a certain number 
of pages or paragraphs of the text can never prove adequate to* 
the situation. 

The set lesson in a conventional recitation lends itself to a 
formal type of treatment. Details of method are given a place of 
undue importance. In fact, lesson planning may be carried to the 
point of fore-ordaining pupils to a certain kind of response, the 
assumption being that a given situation — a bit of subject matter — 
calls for a definite order of reaction. Such procedure is too fre- 
quently developed along lines of producing correct answers to 
fixed questions and a corresponding emphasis upon accredited 
methods of securing results of this character. In contrast with a 
formal scheme of preparation and recitation, directed study has 
been described as a plan of teaching by which all pupils of the 
class are activdy engaging their powers in a forward-moving pro- 
cess. The teacher is mainly a director of action. The instructional 
function is regarded as subordinate to an effective direction of 
the learning processes of pupils, 

40. A Wholesome Co-operative Undertaking for the College 
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Senior. The preceding discussion of directed study should be kept 
in mind in any consideration of the work of the college senior. In 
the classroom three groups of interest arc intei woven. Staff teach- 
er, pupils, and college senior are engaged in a procedure, the aim 
of which is to promote in mutually helpful ways the interests of all 
three representatives of the group. That the presence of the col- 
lege senior reacts favorably upon the pupils of the school has come 
to be recognized quite generally. College seniors are reminded 
that it is the expectation that they shall contribute definitely to 
the development of classroom conditions that will leave no doubt 
in the mind of teacher or pupils as to the value of their work The 
responsibility of the staff teacher is increased. It requires addi- 
tional effort to provide opportunities for the college senior’s par- 
ticipation, particularly in that part of it which brings him into 
teaching relations of the usual type. On the whole, however, the 
three elements which compose the class group are brought together 
to the advantage of aU. 

The first tangible requirement of the college senior is to enter 
into the work of the class by taking part as a pupil. This does 
not mean an absorption of subject matter for subsequent reproduc- 
tion under a recitation system, although ability to handle subject 
matter is tested from time to time The college senior is introduced 
on the pupil level. He is called upon just as pupils arc. He is re- 
quiied to respond to any kind of situation arising in the conduct 
of the class period. If it is a question of brute fact, he is expected 
to handle it effectively. He is called upon to present a topic, de- 
velop a proposition, give a summary, organize a body of facts with 
reference to some purpose, write a story as the pupils do, enter 
into a discussion, take up the work at any point with a problem 
outlook or question, give suggestion as to procedure, volunteer in 
contributing to a recitation, bring in new material, go to the board 
or map to present some concrete illustration, translate a passage, 
manipulate apparatus — ^in short, to be ready at any moment to go 
forward with any kind of work as th(i best pupil in the class might 
do. With a class working forward under fruitfully directed study, 
the college senior must continue to demonstrate ability to rise above 
the class level in handling new material under the developing plan 
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of organizing prmciples. When a new principle is introduced and 
pupils are given data to organize or exercises to be worked out 
then and there, the college senior is required to enter into the work 
with pupils, writing the story, solving the problems, arraying the 
data, working out tentative conclusions or what not. Such direct 
forms of participating with pupils serve not only to acquaint the 
college senior with pupils at work, but also to create for him a new 
point of view of scholarship. 

41. Daily PreparatioJi, its Scope and Urgency. The type of 
preparation which a college senior needs to make in order to be 
able to meet the varied forms of activity required of him is by 
no means limited to a thorough mastery of a set lesson. There are 
all sorts of contingencies that may arise in handling a given sub- 
ject. A teacher of mathematics is wanted, not a teacher of arith- 
metic, algebra, or geom,etry ; a teacher of English, not a teacher of 
some specialized line of the subject; a teacher of science, and not 
merely a teacher of physics or chemistry, etc. Once the procedure 
is directed away from the set lesson and a recitation of it, to a 
scientific method and outlook upon the facts and data of a given 
course with attention focused upon perfectly definite organizing 
principles as a means of thinking the subject material available, 
then it should be clear that preparation for teaching can never be 
reduced to the mere informational level of handling a limited les- 
son assignment. We have the problem of application and of cross 
connections within a comprehensive subject group of related courses 
and the problem of generalizing knowledge whenever it is possible 
and appropriate to do so. It is essential, therefore, that an exten- 
sive outlook upon the subject one is teaching shall be gained, as wdl 
as specific and detailed knowledge and control of set lessons. 

The college senior must be made fully alert to the need of this 
type of fundamental preparation. He comes into an appreciation 
of it in the first day of genuine participation in the work of the 
class. The new factor which is introduced in a course in its pro- 
gressive development can not be isolated and discussed as some in- 
clusive topic. Connections are to be made with principles and facts 
of the subject previously considered; experience is to be general- 
ized. For example, the college senior may enter the class at the time 
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when the ‘‘Dred Scott Decision’’ is being studied. It is inconceiv- 
able that adequate preparation to handle the topic could be thought 
of in terms of an acquaintance vdth and a hasty review of a half- 
dozen pages of textbook matter dealing especially with the bare 
topic for the day. The college senior who is genuinely prepared 
to meet the situations that should arise in this connection, acting 
in the capacity of a pupil participating and a potential teacher, 
ready at any moment to go forward with a directing question or 
suggestion, must be conversant with the slavery issue in American 
history and able to handle with facility the salient facts and ideas 
of the movement of slavery. It might prove exceedingly embarass- 
ing to the college senior not to be able to speak intelligently about 
the Ordinance of 1787, the Missouri Compromise, etc Some of the 
best pupils will surely know these things and will be able to use 
them in the discussion. 

The staff teacher makes no attempt to apprize the college 
senior of the probable data and principles to be considered in a sub- 
sequent lesson, apart from the general direction which is explicitly 
given to the class group as a whole. It is the proper function of 
the college senior to develop capacity for self-direction and self- 
judging in matters of this character He is to find himself through 
the exercise of his own initiative and by participating in a proce- 
dure which is being organized as to its general direction but in in- 
determinate form as to details. In the selected comments in the 
following chapter some frank statements of the time and energy 
required by college seniors to meet their respective problems are 
set forth. Note that very often a set of exercises in mathe- 
matics or a foreign language leads to a searching review of 
the course for the purpose of being fuUy prepared to ntect any 
possible point that might arise in class. Such work is definite and 
is regarded as essentially sound because it is mainly self-initiated 
and self -directed. 

The aim is to develop a comprehensive outlook upon subject 
matter and to stimulate interest in using material with respect to 
organizing purposes. Ability to select and organize pertinent facts 
and ideas under some guiding principle emphasizes the need of 
usable scholarship and also the necessity of being able critically 
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to examine available data on tbe topic in hand. The danger of 
the college senior knowing too mnch is remote. On the contrary, 
it is soon discovered that scholarship is not a thing to he acquired 
in a kind of quantitative way and then drawn upon as a store house 
for teaching purposes. In the process of re-examining and in many 
cases of appreciating for the first time the subject matter of a 
given courae, the college senior gains a clear perception of the need 
of recreating scholarship at the point of teaching as a vital and 
immediate necessity of personal growth. 

42. College Senior and PupU Relations. An imjportant con- 
sideration in the plan of directed teaching is that teaching is in- 
finitely more than a system of correcting the mistakes of pupils. 
Frequently the errors which pupils make should be regarded as 
evidences of progress. This attitude is not absurd nor inconceiv- 
able when genuine learning and growth are considered. To stop 
at the level of pointing out mistakes is positively harmful to intd- 
lectual development. It is only a negative kind of education in 
which factors outside of the classroom operate to stimulate thinking 
and to give challenge in whatever development is carried forward. 
When the function of the teacher is conceived to be that of direct- 
ing action, many elements of a formal, instructional scheme fall 
readily into the column of the secondary essentials and play a 
minor role in conducting the work of the class. The general direc- 
tion of effort is not lost sight of in a confusion of little things. A 
formalism which aimB only at outward conformity is deemed to be 
a relatively unimportant matter. The college senior who gave ful-- 
some adverse comment on a certain theme written by a pupil was 
hersdf reprimanded by one of the pupils in the innocent query: 
‘‘Well, was there nothing good you could say about his theme?’' 
And in another situation a college senior who was given a confer- 
ence with a pupil for the purpose of going over his themes — o, half 
dozen of them — got through in five minutes remarking to the pupil 
that she had noted in that brief time all the mistakes of English 
which in common practice calls for the reign (and the rain) of 
red ink. The pupil was dissatisfied stating to the staff teacher that 
he had expected to hear something concerning the quality of Ms 
writing, the ideas wMch he had expressed and perchance a com- 
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ment upon Palmer’s “simple adornments” of writing, viz., the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end of the story. By means of such 
circumstances the fact is driven home to the college senior that the 
adequate teacher in the new secondary school is not to be content 
with a mere correcting of mistakes. 

43. Opportunities for the Cultivation of Origimtive Capacity. 
Nothing has been said thus far concerning the development of in- 
ventiveness, insight, individual judgment, and self-expression in 
all those relations in the classroom which invite reactions of varied 
sort. The ability to grasp some situation with originality is culti- 
vated. The perception that flexibility should be given explicit em- 
phasis and further that the teacher shall be regarded as director 
of action opens up many channels for the distribution of the unique 
abilities and developing powers of all members of the class group — 
pupils, staff teacher, college seniors. The opportunity is offered 
for each to give expression to personal judgment in handling situa- 
tions, both with respect to the organization and use of subject mat- 
ter and to the procedure in a socialized class period under stimu- 
lating direction. 

44. Performance of College Senior Appraised hy Pupils and 
Staff Teacher, Directly. The cultivation of frankness of inter- 
course and criticism should be noted. The college senior partici- 
pates in a free give-and-take procedure. What he does is evaluated 
at once. Accuracy of statement, relevancy of suggestion, quality 
and effectiveness of the u^tioning process, soundness of judgment, 
expertness of manipul^Hkor whatever form of response is being 
developed — every phasHjT participation is appraised at its face 
value. Immediate criticism is never spared, although it may very 
often be given implicitly by staff teacher or some pupil in a man- 
ner that contributes to the effective working out of a given situa- 
tion. An error in reporting on facts may be met by a mere supple- 
mentary remark correcting the error; a false inference, by a coun- 
ter statement of relevant sort ; an unpxuductive question, by sub- 
stituting a more fruitful one ; a poor summary, by calling on some 
pupil to do a better job of it ; a faulty comment, by having some one 
else rise to the occasion, etc. When the coUoge senior reads to the 
class a theme of his own, written as one of the pupils, opportunity 
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is afforded to rise above the class level, and to disclose the numerous 
pedagogical virtues which are deemed essential to the success of a 
teacher. In the presentation of a topic in history, science, or En- 
glish, in the demonstration of a proposition in geometry, or in eomr 
menting before the class upon the character of any piece of work, 
the qualities of voice, manner, energy, interest, etc , and ability to 
organize and present material are patently exhibited. If the work 
is well done, executed with conspicuous success, commendation is 
not withheld. Judicious praise is used not only in securing the 
best from pupils, but also, applied with discrimination, in estima- 
ting the performances of the college senior ; pupils enter very frank- 
ly into an appraisal of what he does. 

An essential element in the plan of directed teaching lies in 
the development of active, forward thinking with a view to meet- 
ing unexpected situations. Attention is directed to a consideration 
of something comparable to the ever recurring new formations in 
a football game. Readmess to meet adequately new sets of condi- 
tions is emphasized. The ability to take the next step in any devel- 
oping process, and to do it at any time effectively, is the test of 
many qualities, but a test in particular of alertness and sagacity 
in putting one’s self mentally into new situations and thereby find- 
ing a way out in advance of another — ^the author, the speaker, pu- 
pil or teacher. To be sure, the concrete performance when one is 
called into action is the first objective to be considered. The habit 
of following a situation passively, as an observer is permitted to 
do, is discouraged, both on account of ^^Main type of irresponsi- 
bility cultivated and also for the reaso|^H^ effective participation 
in an on-going problem-solving procedHRs rendered practically 
impossible by such an attitude of mind. 

45. Promotion of College Senior on Basis of Proved Merit 
to Assistant to Staff Teacher. After the college senior has demon- 
strated ability to cope with the best pupils of the group in handling 
subject matter, and has come to be recognized as one clearly able 
to rise above the class level, increasing attention is given to ways 
of assisting the staff teacher. The directed-study plan of teaching 
enables the school to provide such a participating relationship with- 
out having the regular staff teacher superseded. It will be recalled 
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that pupils work forward in the dass period on new material for 
a major part of dass time. Results are to be checked. Particular 
pupils are to be given direction. Groups of two or more in the 
dass are to be given special assistance. Others are to be directed 
in the search of partic^ar ends. In short, the directed-study plan 
of teaching, it will be noted, increases the number and kinds of 
responsibihties which fall to the teacher. The college senior is 
drawn into some one or another of these responsible rdationships, 
participating for the time being as full assistant to the staff teacher. 
It should be noted in passing that one or two of the most competent 
pupils might be employed occasionally in a similar manner. There 
is something wholesome in the view that the yawning chasm be- 
tween the traditional teacher-mind and pupil-mind may be bridged. 
At no time in the course is the college senior excused from respon- 
sibility for work as a pupil. These forms of partidpation sugges- 
ted under directed study are in a real sense the outcomes of demon- 
strated ability to rise above the dass levd. 

46. Attitude of College Seniors — Responsible Members of the 
Class. The point to be impressed at this time is the fact that the 
preparation and planning of the college seniors to meet the situa- 
tions in dass as described are in no sense formal nor indefinite. 
They come to the dass with a keen interest and with intdligent 
preparation. They make their own plans and are taught to esti- 
mate the worth of them as they try them out dther in actual appli- 
cation or in comparing them with those of the staff teacher. They 
are liable to be called upon at any time to lay out a piece of work 
for subsequent study. The fact that notice is not served stating 
what is to be done, when it is to be done, and how it is to be done, 
directs attention to seK-disdpline. “What shall we do next” is a 
question which stands out as a challenge to the college senior to 
be prepared, in so far as it is reasonable to expect, to take a step 
forward in the work of the dass. If, for example^ it is announced 
that the dass will write (an examination) on the next day, it is 
understood that the college senior is to come to the dass prepared 
to give the problems, topics, or questions or to write or to do both. 
Full responsibility is assumed for all the activities of the working 
group. At any time the college senior may be called upon to take 
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the leadership of the class — ^that is, to become, for the time being, 
the teacher. At such times opportunity is had to demonstrate not 
only ability to work in the group above the class level, but also 
ability to organize subject matter and to plan procedure. 

47. Tlie StudenVs Daily Written Report. Mention has been 
made (p. 21) of the fact that each college senior is to write a diary 
of his experience in this course. Each day a report of the previous 
day's participation is filed. 

The daily written reports of the college senior are considered 
valuable mainly because the practice of giving a critical account 
of what one does from day to day is a means of refining judgment 
through the process of self-criticism. A tangible and permanent 
record of the participation and progress of each prospective teacher 
is produced. This record is an expression of individuality. The 
aim is to avoid a formal kind of response. No two sets of reports 
are similar in many essential points. It is impossible to produce 
them by imitation. Each college senior participates in some one 
of the various subjects and classes of the school, some entering given 
courses at the beginning of the semester, others at the middle of 
the semester. Even with the same class group the subject matter 
of the course for each half of the semester requires quite different 
sorts of preparation and response. Staff teachers are not required 
to conform to any fixed order of procedure. Class sections in the 
same subject under different teachers are not handled in the same 
manner. The conditions are such as to require each college senior 
to rely upon his own resources and to develop his own initiative 
and self-directing capacity. 

These daily written reports furnish material for conference 
and critical comment. The staff teacher makes it a practice to 
read them as they are produced and to make such comment as the 
situation in his judgment seems to warrant. Criticism, both oral 
and written, is mamly constructive and is intended to assist the 
college senior in the development of power to estimate his own 
performance and to appraise in some valid way what he in 
the movement of subject matter and in the response of pupils. 

The following chapter is an array of “selected comments'' of 
typical sort taken from these daily reports. No corrections have 
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been made in the material selected. These excerpts 'will enable the 
reader to gain a fairly representative view of the nature of the 
written reports and the participation of college seniors. Much 
direct information is conveyed through these clippings con- 
cerning the classroom procedure m the Wisconsin High School. 

48. The Function of Directed Teaching in the Experience of 
the New Teacher. It is left to the reader to form his own judg- 
ment concerning the validity and the value of the procedure de- 
scribed in this chapter and illustrated in the comments. A cursory 
survey of the diaries written by college seniors will no doubt dis- 
close or suggest possibilities of a new and functional outlook upon 
teaching and education. The striking fact is lack of uniformity 
in these reports. Each prospective teacher “boils his chance in his 
own pot. ” There is a refreshing emphasis upon personal initiative 
and individuality. If the school is ever to become a willing and 
effective instrument in the development of independence of human 
personality, initiative, courage and power, together with a sdf- 
active, responsible person, it is urged that we begin with the teacher 
and recruit ability wherever it can be discovered. In America edu- 
cation is not designed to make 90 out of every 100 subservient to 
a ruling house and to the state. The school is not conceived with 
us as an institution by which to enslave the people ; but rather the 
school is our universal agency by which the individual is to learn 
how to use Ms freedom and to act for Mmself . The spirit of Amer- 
ica is somctMng akin to the fullest self-expression of each individual 
consistent with the social and public good. Uniformity is not essen- 
tial to the realization of the aims of a democracy. Identity of 
opinion is wanted only in holding a subject class under the control 
of an arbitrary state or static institutionalism. Teachera must not 
allow themselves to be endaved by the majesty of plan and preci- 
sion. The macMne must not become the master. Mechanical efS.- 
eiency is an dusive thing. The classification idea seems to run in- 
evitably to a dosed system. Some external sign or arbitrary stand- 
ard operates to predetermine dassification and thereby to encour- 
age the preservation of a deadening staius quo. The problem, in 
short, is to find a dynamic in teacMng, to avoid taking secure shd- 
ter under institutional sanctions, and to grip the vitalizing dements 
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of a regenerating and redefining process of education in terms of 
life. Each new day brings with it a nest of new problems which 
must be frankly faced with courage, initiative, and honest doubt. 
The adequate teacher must suffer the pain (perhaps the joy) of 
tentative judgment, and be ready to meet new situations without 
limitation by a set formula. 

The new teacher needs to find himself in terms of self -activity 
and orientation in the community of interests of boys and girls at 
work. Having grasped first hand the organizing principles of edu- 
cation as growth and having come up through participation with 
youth to a perception that the main preoccupation of high-sehool 
boys and girls is development, it is fair to assume that the prospec- 
tive teacher will begin his teaching in the field equipped with a 
wholesome way of thinking about the energizing powers of boys 
and girls. He has been cured of the pernicious practice of ‘school- 
mastering’ down to the ‘supposed level’ of pupils. By means of 
this partnership, real and not pretended, the college senior has de- 
veloped a vitalizing sense of the view that “Man creates himself 
by his own activity.” The new teacher is expected to begin to 
understand his responsibility for the care of the youth of the na- 
tion. The selection of pupils with respect to the ‘those-who’ prop- 
osition leads to a kind of pedagogical predestination not unlike 
the old theology of determinism. A certain prevalent materialistic 
conception of classification of somebody else’s children has in it the 
thoroughly modem practice of doing business on a cash basis, 
whereas the older theology did business on a deferred credit basis. 

The procedure employed in the University of Wisconsin stress- 
es the view that unexpected possibilities are to be realized in the 
lives of growing boys and girls, and it is the teacher’s function to 
become the caretaker of the youth of the nation with something of 
the mission of service as well as scholarship. This thorough-going 
American idea that ours is an emerging of expert ability out of 
the entire people’s striving, lies at the center of the procedure into 
which the college senior preparing to teach is inducted. The per- 
ception that ability to direct activity, or to stand in the teacher’s 
position must be established by demonstrated merit within the activ- 
ities of pupils is thought to be in full accord with the spirit of 
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America. The approach is shifted from the legal and authoritative 
sanctions of schoolmasteiing to the proposition that the right to 
stand before the class implies the duty and the responsibility of 
demonstrating to pupils the validity of that right in terms of a 
productive leadership which is recognized by those most concerned 
— ^the boys and girls, who at the same time are charged with a cer- 
tain responsibility of carrying out the terms of a partnership be- 
tween teacher and pupils. Or to put it in another way, pupils are to 
elect the teacher in the sense that they are encouraged to take an 
active interest in results and to share in those activities of schooling 
which are meant to develop self-active, responsible persons. 

Obviously, the quantitative side of experience is a secondary 
matter. What is sought is a way of thinking, an attitude of mind, 
and then most of all a vital experience in participating in the activ- 
ities of real education, supplemented by a critical, personal account 
of one's own activity in the procedure. It is not a question, there- 
fore, of the number of times a prospective teacher appears before 
the class in the r61e of the institutional teacher, but rather a ques- 
tion of the quality of reaction that comes out of a varied participa- 
tion in the on-going work of a class in which he holds an active 
membership. As will be noted in an examination of the selected 
comments in the following chapter, each college senior develops a 
unique opportunity for himself, and what he does grows up out 
of an inner demand of professional interest and not from any ex- 
ternal manipulation of a set of algebraic foimulas or mechanics 
of teaching. 

49. Ev6Ty It67n of Experience has Value, This is the basic 
principle of democracy in education. The perception that each in- 
dividual possesses absolute worth should find expression in terms 
of teaching the children and youth of the nation, not as a mere 
theory safely housed in the cloister; it should constitute the dyna- 
mic for the day's work of every teacher in America. To look to 
some external absolute— a system, a rule of procedure, a method, 
a rigid standard— readily reduces the art and science of teaching 
to a fixed, mechanical mode, the outcome of which is classification 
on the sanctions of a dead past, and the tendency is, on account of 
unthinking reliance on external controls, to find shelter in formulas, 
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methods and institutions which have served their function in a 
system of thought or society which no longer exists. To be able to 
redefine and to redirect any proposed method at the point of active 
experience in the immediate educative process opens the mind to a 
functional interpretation of teaching. If the individual counts and 
has absolute value, then the teacher, the pupil, counts and has value 
in the first intention. The autocratic principle, as such, has no 
warrant here. The thing is not good or bad, correct or incorrect, 
merely because it fits or does not fit into a predetermined or a pre- 
concluded system or method. Each item of experience counts and 
has unique value. The adequate teacher in a real democracy must 
be developing in this direction. It requires inventiveness and cour- 
age to sail into these uncharted seas of human experience. It re- 
quires an immediate capacity to evaluate experience while it is go- 
ing on, if the conception of self -activity and the principle of grovTth 
in education are ever to find a real and vital application in teach- 
ing procedure. 

No better illustrations can be cited than the ^‘selected com- 
ments’’ in the following chapter to emphasize the significance of 
those experiences of the college senior which come to hi Tn directly 
as a part of his participation with boys and girls in a process of 
sharing activity of mind and body vrith them. It is the democratic 
contention, therefore, that some item of experience, possibly in it- 
self a trivial matter as judged by the external critic with his stan- 
dards of inexorable efficiency, comes to mean to the person having 
the experience a touchstone to his essential thinking about a large 
set of interests in a given field. The person who stubs his ‘intel- 
lectual toe’ on some brute fact and says to the pebble of experience: 
*^Art thou there?” may take his point of departure from that item 
of experience and begin to reorganize his thinking and to refertilize 
his life with the thing against which he stubbed his ‘inteUeetual 
toe. ’ A full acknowledgement of the value of the principle under- 
lying this evaluating of items of experience at their true worth 
would carry us away from status in education to a view and a 
practice founded upon human values and interests in the making. 

To illustrate this fundamental departure, let us turn to the first 
^‘selected comment” (p. 107). Here the situation is self -explained. 
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The college senior in a brief statement has presented a departure 
for the profession of teaching. It will be well to note the fact that 
some seven years of study in the academic pursuit of Latin left 
something to be desired in assuring fitness to teach. Adequate 
academic pedagogical exhortation had been administered in the 
ease of this college senior. Accredited scholarship and accredited 
methods had been attended to. The interesting fact is that acad- 
emic preparation is in itself apparently no guarantee of fitness to 
teach an3rthing. The college senior, it will be observed, entertained 
a naive notion about preparation. After some seven years of hand- 
ling in an academic mode the simple fact of a vowel change in a 
verb from e to i, it remained for this college senior to meet a new 
situation in which this significant fact (insignificant to the external 
critic and, for that, in itseK) served the purpose of organizing ex- 
perience in terms of new values and new directions. The brute fact 
got itsdf hooked up to experience in a vital way ; it was made to 
bite into experience, and in a real sense it became the means of 
effecting a new attitude of mind. The reader will no doubt find 
between the lines in this diary evidences of many unique expe- 
riences which were developing in this college senior. The manner 
of handling such situations is indicated in the principal’s comment 
at the close. It was two days afterwards that the college senior read 
the principal’s comment. It is left to the reader to conjecture 
what the intervening forty-eight hours meant to this college senior, 
as well as her subsequent participation. Suffice it to say that her 
record was very satisfactory. 

To those who are working with college seniors in the University 
of Wisconsin in the course in dtrecied Uacliing, each ''selected 
comhient” (or better each daily report made) has something of 
unique value for the professional preparation of the teacher. 
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SELECTED COMMENTS: A COLLECTION OF REPORTS 
FROM STUDENTS PREPARING TO TEACH 

(Arrangement of the material in Chapter LL) 

How the Comments Have been Selected and Arranged 
A Specimen Selected Comment 
The Comments 
Conclusion 


Headers will find the following gpiide usefuil in pointing the way to illustra- 
tions of certain important aspects of the student’s reactions to the Wisconsin 
plan. 

(a) Attitude of college semors entering high-school class on pupil level: Nos. 
3, 6, 10, 13, 16, 20, 22, 37, 38, 47, 56, 76, 85, 86 and especially all by Student 
Xm (a genuinely * human’ document). 

(b) Self-ortiidsm of college seniors while engaged in directed teadiing: Nos. 
1, 69, 69, 74, 76, 106. 

(c) Self -direction of college seniors: Student XXXTT. 

(d) Constructisje comment by staff teachers upon the work of college seniors: 
Nos. 1, 41, 42, 53, 82, 84, 100 and XXIX. 

(e) OpinioTis of coUege seniors of the value of participation in directed tea^di- 
ing: Nos. 1, 86, 100, 107, 108. 

<f ) Procedure w the Wisconsin High School: Nos. 39 to 45, 87, 88, 97. 

(g) Summaries hy college seniors after nine weeks of participation; Nos. 
17, 19, 83, 86, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 106. 

(h) Notable chcmges in attitude of college seniors toward teadiing: Nos. 
92 and 99; Students Xm and XXIX 

(i) High-school subjects represented: 

1. Agriculture: XI and XXXIT. 

2. Botany: IX. 

3. Chemistry; XXXI. 

4. English: XII, XHI, XIT and XXVI. 

6. German: IV, V, XV, XXTV and XXX. 

6. History: H, HI, VH, XVI, XVH, XIX and XXIX 

7. Latin: I, XX and X XI. 

8. Mathematics; VT, Vlil, X, XXIII and XXvjJL 


fflO 
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HOW 7HE COMHEHTS HATE BEEN SELECTED AED ABBANOED 

The object of this chapter is to illustrate the actual operation 
of the course in Directed Teaching’’ at the University of Wiscon- 
sin by quoting freely from a considerable number of the diaries 
(daily reports) of students in the course during the past three 
years. 

Each college senior in this course, it will be remembered, par- 
ticipates in the high-school class of the Wisconsin High School ap- 
proximately forty days for one hour a day. Bach of these seniors 
writes each day three to four pages (300 to 500 words) on the 5 x 8 
cards (already described) which are provided for these daily re- 
ports. 

The comments that are presented have been selected from sev- 
eral thousand of these reports. This selection, needless to say, has 
been made with design. The writer has a theory to demonstrate, 
just as the man of science seeks to demonstrate a hypothesis. To 
make the sampling fair, some examples of failure to grasp the pro- 
cedure have been included, yet on the whole, prominence has been 
given to examples that best illustrate the favorable operation of 
the Wisconsin plan. 

The selections include a few comprehensive reports and also a 
comparatively large number of excerpts illustrating single topics : 
the former will give a connected view of the student’s participation 
and progress , the latter will serve to bring out problems of varied 
and individual sort. Even in the more comprehensive selections 
there can be presented only a partial account of any one student’s 
work in the course. Barely is any one report quoted in full ; for 
the most part perhaps not more than a twentieth of the total record 
for the nine weeks is presented. 

Only enough editing has been done to make clear to the reader 
matters of procedure not readily disclosed in the comments them- 
selves. Unless otherwise indicated, the material appears substan- 
tially as it was written by the students, and there has been no at- 
tempt to shield the student who has been careless in analysis or 
who has made statements that are evidently incorrect. 

A good deal of material has been included that relates to mat- 
ters of individual differences. This because it is felt that much 
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significance attaches to the progi’ess made by the college senior in 
understanding high-school boj^s and girls at worlt. Yi^'hatevcr seems 
to contribute to the students’ developing powcre in self-direction 
and self-criticism is germane to this study. Students are encour- 
aged to give expression to their convictions. The greatest freedom 
is cultivated in this regard Some students have disagreed cour- 
ageously with staff teachers, yet on account of tangible evidence 
of progress in gripping situations with increasing originality and 
insight, they have been encouraged in their procedure. A colorless 
conformity or a studied imitation merely for the purpose of agree- 
ment is neither productive nor desirable. However, it must be 
recognized that deliberate adaptation is to be expected. While a 
critical examination of experience is held to be an element of value 
in professional gi’owth, the fact remains that students carry over 
into their teaching methods and habits acquired in school and col- 
lege. It is often a question whether the prospective teacher is to be 
influenced by collegiate methods or by the methods employed in 
high-school teaching. The desirability of the latter is no doubt 
conceded. If it should appear that college seniors express them- 
selves with a modicum of enthusiasm for the procedure of the staff 
teachers under whom they are working, there are valid reasons 
which may be cited to justify such an outcome. Nevertheless, the 
deliberate plan of the course is to cultivate originative capacity and 
to foster individual ways of meeting new situations, rather than to 
reduce reactions to unifoim standards and patterns. This prin- 
ciple is urged with a full knowledge of the probable result that 
many teachers will continue to teach, for the most part, as they 
have been taught. 

It may be said that not more than two percent of the students 
enrolled in the course have made a conspicuous failure. The neg- 
ative results are, therefore, not to be regarded as negligible, but 
rather should be considered as positive evidence of the success of 
the experiment. Furthermore, it is interesting to note the fact that 
the most brilliant reports are not invariably written by the highest 
fifth of the group of college seniors, ranked in terms of academic 
ratings. Not infrequently a student of medium rank does conspicu- 
ous work in this course. It is safe to say that the student of low 
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standing in scholarship, barely passing, finds it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to get on in work of this sort. An objective study along this 
line would no doubt show a high degree of correlation between 
academic standings and performance in this course; yet it should 
not be assumed that only the high type of scholar is assured of 
success. Other qualities count and in the nature of the work must 
be developed or disclosed 

The comments themselves are numbered, 1, 2, 3, etc., consecu- 
tively. The students from whose records the comments are selected 
are designated in Roman notation, I, II, III, etc. The high-school 
pupil is designated by his given name ; the college senior by the 
initial letter, followed by (C.S.), as: Miss or Mr. A. (C. S.) ; the 
staff teacher by the initial letter, followed by (S.T.), as: Miss or 
Mr. A., (S.T.). 

The written criticism of the staff teacher or principal is desig- 
nated usually by printing in italics or placing it in foot-note. It 
will be remembered that the students file their daily reports in a 
suitable cabinet and that the staff teachers and principal as far 
as possible not only read these cards but also write constructive 
comment directly on them. The students read these comments with 
great care. 

A SPECIMEN SELECTED COMMENT 

The following selected comment is illustrative of the plan of 
this chapter. Mr. W. (a college senior) was a member of a class 
of 22 pupils in chemistry. Two college seniors were there. It will 
be observed in reading over a part of his report for March 21, that 
the staff teacher called upon Mr. W., and that the call came rather 
unexpectedly. The excerpt below indicates a variety of experiences. 
The staff teacher wrote a very frank statement. The pupils in the 
class did not fail to appreciate the situation. Mr. W. was very 
wisely handled by the boy who made the remark at the close of this 
brief performance. 

Mr. W. (OoUege Senior) 

C3hemifitry — 11th. Grade — 22 pupils — 2 college seniors — Mar. 21, 18. 

Mr. D. (S. T.) gave me a rather unexpected surprise today. The class 
had been assigned a general review of the work and naturally I had no idea 
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that I would be called to take charge of the class. So when I was asked to 
review the class on halogens, I felt like a man at sea without a rudder. Though 
I had a fair personal knowledge of the subject, I had not given much thought 
to the subject from a teacher's viewpoint. I must acknowledge that I was 
mighty crude at quizzing the class and undoubtedly left a "bad taste in Mr. 
D. (S. T.) 's mouth." 

The class was well grounded on the subject material. The attitude of the 
class was excellent, and I hope that I will be able to redeem myself of the 
poor showing made. I hope that the next time the names will not vanish as 
they did today, for I believe that I have them mastered now to stay. 

(Staff teacher's comment* Are you suie you had prepared your lesson 
as you should^ They say that uneasiness "before a class is due to lacTc of 
knowledge of the subject Your own feelings and reactions ought to be big 
help to you in preparing the subject matter for another recitation. You did 
as well as could be expected,) 

Note: One of the pupils asked Mr W. after the performance what he was 
"sweating abont," 


THE COMMENTS 

The college senior will now be given a liberal opportunity to 
speak for himself. His reflections upon his own experience as a 
member of the high-school class-group in which he is a self -active, 
responsible person, now a pupil, now a leader of the class or a part 
of it, are recorded in his own words. 

J 

* Miss F. (College Senior) 

Latin — 9th Grade — 26 pupils — college senior — 12-S-17, 

1. This, my first day in the class, was far from being what I should have 
liked it to be. In fact, 1 should have been just a little discouraged had I 
not, upon later reflection, found in my failure what I think an important 
factor for successful teaching in Latin. We were drilling on the synopsis of 
verbs, and Miss S. (S. T.) asked me to go around and correct the mistakes of 
the other pupils. Of course, it being my flbrst day, I had had no preparation, 
but I felt so confident that I knew thoroughly the passive conjugation of the 
verb "mitto" that I thought it unnecessary to open my book before attempting 
to correct. In my effort to dear up the mistakes of one pupil, I explained the 
formation of the present tense as being merely the present stem plus the 
personal ending with the exception of the first person where the "e" changes 
to "o." Since the stem ends in "e", I failed to ei^qplaia that this vowd 
dianges to "i". Thus, I changed some forms which he had written correctly. 
A few minutes later I thought of my mistake, but being occupied at the 
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moment^ the point was laised in class befoi© I had a chance to go back to that 
pnpil and correct my mistake. The look of reproach which I received from 
the pupil made me feel very much depressed for the rest of the day. But 
one thing, at least, I learned from the expenence is that the essentials, such 
as forms of verbs, require constant dnll on the part of the teacher and also 
that she must never be so confident of her knowledge as to consider further 
review unnecessary. I hope that through my efforts and my work hereafter 
I may regain the confidence of that pupil, if I have lost it. The experience, 
however, was very unpleasant, and one which I can not forget very soon. 

(^rinoypaVs Comment: This ts a flfie start, I am delighted with your 
franicness. The impressive thmg in your dairy today is the power of amalysis 
you have displayed. You have hit upon essential elements of experience. 
What you have said leads me to helieve that you will maJce a splendid record in 
this course.) 


11 

Miss P. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 25 pupils — 3 college seniors — 10-19-17. 

2 We wrote during most of the period. I did not do very well on the 
map work. Map-drawing has always been very hard for me. I think this was 
caused mainly because throughout my entire High-School work we never drew 
a map— -we used prepared outlines. I think the method we use at the Wisconsin 
High School is much better. I have learned a great deal through it. I think 
Miss O. (S. T.) ^s plan of giving the children a two-minute rest is very profit- 
able. That little walk around the room did us all good. 

I was greatly puzzled when Miss 0. refused to answer questions. In fact 
I spent more of my time trying to figure out why she did it than I did writing. 
Now, I think it was to teach us to rely on our own judgment, and reason for 
ourselves. I did not notice a bit of the usual nervousness’^ which prevails 
at a quiz in most places. Isabel seemed a bit disturbed about it, but she 
seemed to write well, after she started. 

John’s reaction to the assignment was most interesting. I think Miss O. 
said something to this effect, Study about the Greeks, oh five or six pages, 
or as much as you want. ’ ’ John stood up and said, ‘ * Oh, that’s so indefinite. ' ’ 
Miss 0. answeied him with, Well, John, isn’t that fine, tho. No limit to tho 
amount you can do if you want to. ’ ’ 

I think this work on the Greeks should be very interesting and profitable, 
and I do not think it will be so difficult for the children to grasfp — ^there is 
8U(di a story element in it, and so many heroes. 


11-14-17. 

3. Each day, I marvel more and more at the things done in our class. 
Why, I never, in my most extreme dreams, imagined such an hour as thiiy 
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morning. I don't think I could connt up on three cards, all of the things 
which happened. Miss B. (0. S.) started the class; we each had a group to 
finish up the talk on the battle of Salamis. When my group had just about 
finished Miss 0. (S. T.) came in. She took the group which had finished the 
chapter and read Davis; I kept the rest to finish the chapter and then start 
them on Davis. Alford had not been in class for 2 days and he told me the 
whole of the back work. Wasn't that fine? There must be a stiumlus for 
such work and I think, tiuly, that it is Miss 0. While I was doing this Miss 
O. had a group. This must have been fine, for £[athryn told me before 8 

0 'clock that she had read a great deal outside and had a lot to tell us. Again, 
that fine spirit of co-operation. Miss S. (G. S.) and Miss B. (C. S.) had 
groups; some were reading m Davis; some at the map — ^but every one working. 
Kow, I know a truly pedantic teacher, sudi as the one I had in Ancient 
History would have been really scandalized at the noise. Did it bother Miss 
0. or any of the rest of us? Why, no. We realized that it was, as Mr. M. 
once said, the ^^hum of industry,'’ I think this is a real vital point of de- 
v^opment. Often the big work of the day has been stified by that awful 
'^Less noise, children.” 

It is wonderful to me to note the problems these children can solve. Of 
course there is a wide variation here, due to individual differences, but they 
can all try. Arthur is very slow, and often misses the entire point. I was 
interested this morning to have him say, ”Miss B., I'm not quite sure of the 
location of Salamis.” We traced it out on the map in the book and on the 
wall map. He went to work, with a will on the problem of why Aleibides 
was called ”The Just” and the rest of the reading. I worked pretty hard 
with Vivian and Marion. At first they couldn't ”get one thing out of it.” 

1 started them with a, few questions but left them to work the rest out them- 
selves. I notice that Vivian will take a lot of help and cease to think for 
herself, if one gives it to her. 

I never wished I could stay the remaining 8 minutes so badly. When I 
left I noticed that the group which went ahead the fastest was working out 
the document of Erythrae, and doing it inteUigently. After this, no one can 
teU me, as they have, that a teacher can't use source material to advantage — 
that it is too dry. Two-thirds of our work this wedc was pure source and we 
all enjoyed it and profited by it. 


11-19-17. 

4. Miss 0. (S. T.) greeted us this morning with a short written exercise. 
She gave about twenty questions which could be answered in a word or so. 
We had paper, and wrote the answers as rapidly as we could. Then we passed 
the papers back, last one coming forward and gave the answers rapidly around 
the class and diecked the papers. Ho time was wasted on mechanics; I have 
seen ten minutes wasted in this way; everything went with i^eed. Miss S. 
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(C. S.) liad the only perfect paper m the entire class. My nustalses were 
inaccuracy on Athenian and Spartan terms, and showed me that it is im- 
portant that a teacher know her subject matter. Taking our grades with 
the other pupils diowed that we were on the same level. I wish I might have 
been one of the perfect ones — rihall try to be tomorrow. I hked, very much, 
the way Miss 0. handled the situation. Now a good many of the grades were 
real low, and the children looked discouraged. Miss 0. said, ^‘Ohildien, did 
I do this to find out how much you knew?'' They said, ‘'No — ^you did it to 
show us how much we didn't know." It even made me feel better about my 
paper. 

Then we went on immediately. The group which was absolutely sure of 
the importance of 454 B. 0. went to the front and discussed it together, while 
the others worked it out at their seats. Miss 0. put the question “What was 
Thucydides' estimate of Policies?" Now the answer to this question could be 
found in the source material on pages 142-3. They seemed to have missed that 
point, so Miss 0. gave them a minute to get it. Then most of them came for- 
ward with very int^gent answers. Again 1 saw the almost inestimable value 
of souice material when used by an effective teacher. 

We began in groups then to talk on the 30 year peace; my group did real 
well I had only to put one question, and to call on one and then the other to 
contnbute. 

Then came general work on the new chapter. Here again, fine use was 
made of the source material. We studied the pictures and illustrations given. 
Although they did not all know all of the lessons which we had hoped to 
cover, they were all ready to give what they had. I do think we were at the 
fork of the road all the time. I think this morning's rapid drill and problems 
will really wake the children and us up to better work. I would almost be 
willmg to say we'll have one of our best lessons tomorrow. Miss 0. promised 
us a five-minute test tomorrow. I cm govtig to make out a set of questtone 
myself, just to see how they correspond with hers — a Uttle cheoJcmg on my 
yadgment. 


11 - 20 * 17 , 

5. I can never quite understand why the hour from 8-9 is the shortest in 
the day. We started this morning with a little rapid written drill work, as 
we had yesterday. There was marked improvement in nearly every case. My 
own was not so great. It surprised me to find that Catherine and a few 
others, who are among the best, were not in the highest class. It may be that 
they do better critical work and more thorough organizing of big ideas, and 
details do not re m ai n with them so w^ I think their own improvement was 
a source of encouragement to them. 

Then we had general class discussion. It was very livd.y. The question 
of citizenship in Athens was compared with citizenship in IT. S. and the 
relative merits of each and the defects discussed. Miss B. (0. S.) and Miss S. 
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(O.S.) contributed real well. The question of naturalization was made very iU' 
teresting to us, for Grant and Herman had had members of their own families 
naturalized and we had real first hand infoimation. Then we discussed the evils 
of foreign immigration. 

Miss O. asked me to tell them about the way in which the big political 
bosses control these foreigners. By this method we related Ancient History 
with contemporary history and therefore all of it to our own lives and times. 
I do not think history could be thought a dry subject, if it were always taught 
in this way. Franklin wasn't doing very well, so Miss 0. asked Miss B. to 
give him individual help In this way, he was not allowed to ‘^put the hour 
out of its agony," as Mr. M. says, or to "mull over" material which he 
already knew. One thing about this class, which strikes me as being important, 
is that we never know exactly what is going to be done. There is no minimum 
or maximum amount which we can do. It rests with us as to how well we use 
the opportunity. I don't feel as though I did extra vrell this morning. I'm 
sorry for I do want to make the best possible use of the remaining time. 


11-21-17. 

6. We had another extra fine lesson this morning. First, we had a little 
word problem. It is su(fii a fine thing, in my opinion for dinching facts and 
at the same time eliminating the drudgery of cramming for exams, as was done 
in class when I took Ancient History. The most interesting part of the lesson 
came later. Miss O. gave us each a duplicate of a real inscription on a stone 
slab at Athens of 16 B. 0. Say, the vray those children worked that out was 
a marvel to me. I finished first and then went around helpmg by suggestion 
only, such of the weaker group like Hazel and Marian. The group which 
finished fiM;, Kathryn, Louise^ Herman, Edward and a few others went over 
and started to work on the advance outline for Friday. As I have said before, 
no one need tell me that source material cannot be profitably used. Another 
idea came to me, A busy, active class, whidi has problems and situations 
before it vtiU not be interested in the trivial things which usually take up so 
much of the ordinary classroom time. The idea used to be not what we 
can do, but what we can get out of. There, this morning, each one of us 
took the responsibility of getting as mack done as possible. The group, at 
the board, working out the outline, did not think of playing away the time 
rolling chalk or looking around or out of the windows. Now, I know that 
my High School class could never have gone to the board and done that. 
Everyone would have taken it as his one grand chance to play. I also think 
the general system, and the personal grip of the tea<fiier are responsible, in 
the main, for this class spirit and abUiiy' to get work done. 


11-22-17. 

7. They say that man's untried powers are Ms best powers, and I am 
beginning to believe it. Each day we work out problems with source material 
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wlucii at first seemed impossible to me. Some of the keenest thinking 1 have 
yet seen was done today. John and Kathryn and Dorothy were on the job 
better than ever before. Albert, who is by no means one of the best pupils 
read the entire first half of the doeument without a mistake and he had 
worked it out hdmself. Again, I see, that pupils cannot be classified; that 
they are ever emerging. Eex is coming by leaps and bounds, and even Arthur 
who is very slow and without much of the enthusiasm which characterizes 
some of the otheis made the most mtelligont answers he has made this week. 

We had group work on the Drama. While Miss B. (C. S.) and Miss S. 
(G. S.) had groups, Isabel put a picture of the Athenian theatre on the board. 
After I got started with my group I forgot that there was anyone else in the 
room. I had the surprise of my life for Stanley came up ; he started the story 
and asked two of the best questions asked. I tried a new scheme. Instead 
of asking the question myself, I had everyone hsten and as soon as they 
thought of a good question, they raised their hands and one asked. I never had 
their interest better. Agatha was telling how the drama ongmated and 
Stanley asked '^Why did they call it a goat song?'’ Wasn't that good? 
Se was the only one who could give even a possible solution. He said ''Pan 
was a shepherd and tended goats. He originated music and maybe it came 
from him. ' ' I told them I thought it had something to do with the Greek word 
drama, but we'd all try to look it up for tomorrow, I think Stanley's inter- 
est was due mainly to his interest in music, but if we can get him that way, 
why not? He asked two other good questions, too. Arthur was better than 
usual and Alonzo was not so good until we were well started. We went to 
the hoard and had him write for us, so we'd be sure to know how to spell the 
names of the dramatists. 


11-23-17. 

8. (Explanation of procedure by staff teacher. — The 5th century of the 
Golden Age of Athens was our problem ; the development of the drama an in- 
teresting phase of it. We had talked of the work of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and had told the stories of Agememnon, Orestes, and Antigone. We eomparod 
the drama of today with the old Greek tragedies, noting the number of people 
on the stage, the use of the chorus, etc. A pupil suggested that everybody try 
to write a tragedy patterned after Aeschylus or Sophocles, on the basis of any 
mythological stoiy. These were read in class next day and the best one voted 
on. This was produced in a very simple fashion by the class, under the direc- 
tion of the author.) 

I have come to a new conclusion about teacfiiing. Teaching is not giving, 
it is producing — getting ideas and inspiration and enthusiasm from young, 
growing minds to forge ahead and to do your very best in order to rightly fulfill 
the trust you have received. To me teaching, now means something far more 
serious than it did when I started. Then, it was mainly to '*get a job" — ^now 
the best means of giving and getting the best. 
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11-26-17. 

9. In Mr. P.’s article in the English Teacher’s Journal, he says one aim 
of the teaching of English is to enable a child to be a better citizen by aiding 
him in developing a power of expressing his own feelings. I could hardly help 
applying it to history this morning, for the way these children expressed their 
feelings and lived old truths was a marvel to me. It gave me such a feeling of 
being good for something, to be able to help them. 

Until now, I have always felt that my University classes as a whole 
stifled rather than helped my imtial ability. I have always felt as a member of 
a group, not as an individual in a class. I can truthfully say that I have 
developed more imtiative in my teaching and have let my imagination have 
range of its own rather than parrot-like repeatmg of the ideas of others (Mr. 
W, m Sophomore Composition last year gave me an Ex on my ability to 
punctuate last year, for he said I had no imagmation.) I am gomg to try 
to develop it, nevertheless, by directing these growing children. One quotation 
comes to me '^Unless you become as one of these you cannot enter the kingdom 
of Heaven. ’ ’ Heaven, here, to me means a personality. 


ru 

Miss H. (College Senior) 

History— 9th Grade — 25 pupils— 3 college seniors— 11-22-17. 

10. I have nothmg more to say— when pupils are able to write a tragedy 
with the success that they did they are certainly capable of domg any task 
set before them. I have been surprised at several things they have been able 
to do — ^I am more convinced that the upper limit of pupils’ capacity has never 
been reached. 'Willmarth’s was short, yet full of action and the tragic element. 
Gilman, Dorothy and Balph all did very well— I could And a few bad criticisms 
to make, but these were far outweighed by the good points. This is a splendid 
way to get the pupils intimately acquainted with the Greeks at this time. 
They study the myths, and must learn something about the times in order to 
portray the drama in the language of the early Greeks. It also awakens 
their interest in the dramas of the period. Ordinarily they would have passed 
over the name and poets hurriedly, but now they take a deep interest both in 
form, style, and subject matter. I have worked a long time on my tragedy, 
and yet I do not feel that mme is nearly as good as some of the pupils’ dramas 
I heard read today. I was not able to make many constructive criticisms on 
the papers. To Gilman I suggested that he have more feeling in the tragic 
scene in order to bring the event out with greater force. 
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Miss B. (College Senior) 

German. — lOth Grade — 15 pupils 11-8-17. 

11. Today I was taken by surprise when I was called upon to take charge 
of the class with Mr, D. (Head of Department) in the room. I had a feeling 
somewhat nlnn to stage fright, because I knew that four grown-ups were listen- 
ing to everything I said and did. The verb work was quite gratifying, but 
could have been much snappier. One great mistake I made was that of failing 
to use a single German word in directing the work. I know what to say and 
how to say it, but absolutely forgot all about it. I realized my fault when I 
was again in my seat, but I mean to correct it next time I appear before the 



11-13-17. 

12. Yes, Mr. M. (Principal), I am getting more and more meaning out 
of the printed paragraph each day. Those sentences (printed paragraph on 
daily report) are becoming more and more illuminating. I mean, as Mr. D. 
(visiting) suggested on his card to me, to be more active the next time I go 
before the dass to direct them, for I believe that that is a real way to liven 
up and stimulate thought and reaction. 

All my fcmUy aihd frieTids hsa/r ab(mt these days, is my mrh down at 
the University or W%sconsm High School. Nor care they hored "by these tales. 
They are very interested %n what we are doing cmd acoomplishvng. Once or 
twice 1 hcwe come in contact with people who believed that we practiced on 
the poor pupils down here, but I think when 1 fimshed talking, that they found 
such was not the case. 

Today X started to talk Gennan in class, — ^for almost the first time. I 
answered a question. I mean to do this as much as possible, because I want 
practice in using classroom German and in speaking without halting and 
having to form my sentences, by thinking English and translating 


V 

Miss E. (College Senior) 

German — 11th Grade — 15 pupils — 3 college seniors 10-10-17. 

13. My long anticipated first day in the high school is over. Of course I 
expected to be admitted on the same footing with the pupils; but that ploasant 
principle assumes a different significance when one is in competition with alert 
young mmds, I had half expected to play the rOle of a dignified spectator 
the first time and I was so startled at being called upon to act as a link in the 
story-chain, that I became very much confused and quite disgraced myself. 
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The children were eertainlj well behaved, and when we seniors were unable 
to tahe up the thread of the story, they did it very naturally and spontaneously, 
— and there was no expression of the patronage which they might have well 
felt. I am very glad for this, and I hope to prove myself worthy of their 
esteem. 

I was most delighted with the franh enjoyment and interest that prevailed. 
There was distinctly an *'at home'^ feeling which grows only out of a broad 
spirit of co-operation. Catherine's lively participation in the work must surely 
be an incentive to some of the others to get all the joy out of the work by 
putting themselves into it wholeheartedly. 

The sixty-minute period was not m the least irksome to the pupils, for 
there was an opportunity to do some quiet, individual work after the general 
recitation. At this time, the pupils corrected mistakes in their themes. Cath- 
erine asked me about one of her mistakes; she had written in script and I was 
quite at a loss for a second, then I bade her read it and see how it sounded. 
So, on hearing the sentence, I was able to help. Needless to say 1 have been 
practicing the German sciipt most all evening I think I can master it in a day 
or so more. 


VI 

Miss A. (College Senior) 

Geometry — 10th Grade — 30 pupils 11-20-17. 

14, A great deal of the interest and benefit to be gotten out of geometry 
is lost when the class does not depart from the text-book. If I had not seen 
these new ideas worked out in class, I wo-uld have thought of teaching geometry 
much as it was taught to me — assignment in the text one day and reciting 
this assignment the following day. Exercises unUke tJiose fomd m the text 
in use, a chart which shows who is capable of doing the most exercises in a 
certain length of time, incomplete proofs, progress according to ability, and 
forming theorems with the figure for the proposition as an only suggestion* are 
all new ideas to me, and these ideas can be put into effect in any classroom. 


VH 

Miss S. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 25 pupils — 3 college seniors 11-14-17. 

15. For the past three days the dass has not been conducted in the same 
manner or the same methods of teaching have not been followed twice. How 
wonderful to have such power to avoid dropping into formal modes of procedure 

*IJnderscored by staff teacher who remarks that this is a better summary 
of his own procedure than he himself had ever made. (The staff teacher in 
this instance is the principal of the school who teaches one class of high 
school pupils five days a week throughout the year.) 
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and directioii in teaching. When the bell rang everyone was ready to work, 
stimulated by the ever impelling force of interest so characteristic of this 
dass. Monday the pupils decided on the extent of their assignment at the 
beginning of the hour, but, yesterday, after an hour^s hard work they decided 
how much they could accomplish for Wednesday. 

Now as to the direction of the class recitation: Something new! Miss 

0. (S. T.) allowed those who were sure they knew their lessons to join her at 
the map where they talked about the development of the Hittite, Cretan, and 
Myeenean-Oretan Civilization. Those who felt they were not sure of all names 
and principles of the lesson remained behind the lines to brush up before they 
appeared before the footlights for action Miss H. (C. S ) and I proceeded 
to help these little people to discover their difficulties by individual assistance. 
What do you tTii-nk I found to be the chief source of their trouble? Simply 
the ‘'big names and so many names for the same thing’’ as Dorothy informed 
me had confused her. She couldn't understand why Mr, Westerman (author) 
should bother calling the Greeks the Hellenese when she was more familiar 
with the name Gre^. Sarah’s chief trouble lay in the fact that she couldn’t 
locate the places on the wall map because the cities, seas, etc. are mostly in 
Latin and ^e found it difficult to compare the names. As I remember my 
high school, that was my chief source of trouble before I studied Latin- 
Perhaps this map is necessary for use in Boman history, but I believe that 
these names and cities, etc. would mean more to the pupil if there was another 
wall map with the English names on it as the maps in the text. 

When the pupils felt they knew their lessons somewhat better, Miss O. 
divided them into three quiz-sections with Miss 0. (S. T.), Miss H. (0. S.) and 
myself as captains of each. With my group of three at one end of the room, we 
located all these difficult cities upon the map and proceeded with the story of 
our lesson. I was surprised at the number of thought-compdling questions 
that sprang into my head as we pushed ahead with the lesson. I beheve that 
Miss O.’s device of thoughircompelhng questions is contagious! When we 
frst began our group discussion, I found that Plorence’s mind was at the 
“movies” or somewhere else. But when she realized that Crete and Mycenaen 
Civilization meant more than words to her she became alive with interest. 
I soon found,, too, that Sarah was not a “Slacker” at her work but that she 
thought she could “Bluff” on generalizations. However, by repeated stimulus 
and direction of thought, JTane, Plorence, and Sarah realized that I wanted 
definite, specific knowledge without generalizations. What did I learn by 
this 15 minute practice or rather direction of thought? I learned that my 
questions must be thought quest%on8, they must be invigorating and full of 
action, and that I must guard myself against talking too much and avoid 
sweeping generaUeations. I find, too, that I must have my “big principles” 
and facts of the case at stake if I am to succeed in learning how to direct the 
thought of these pupils. It means constant, hard work and I mean to succeed! ! 
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Miss D. (College Senior) 

Mathematics — ^9th Grade — 27 pupils — 2 college seniors 3-7-17. 

16. I do not believe my first day^s experience was very snccessfuL Per- 
haps I was a little nervous. I had difficulty when I got through with one 
thing and went on to another part of the subject. I didn't know what to say 
next that would be connected with what I had just explamed. Therefore, I 
had to refer to my textbook quite a littla I understood everything, but it 
was difficult for me to make everyone else understand. I was careless about 
my writing on the blackboard. There are so many things to think about. You 
never know what kmd of a question is gomg to be asked. The experienced 
teacher, of course, knows how to handle each situation. It is difficult to 
teach in a class which has been used to excellent teaching by an experienced 
teacher, for the Inexperienced teacher thinks of that when she is teaching. I 
am very interested in the inductive method and think that it is the best 
method for beginners. Today they grasped the meamng of H. 0. P. very 
quickly. I tried to do my best and appreciate the difficulty of teaching more 
now than I ever have. It is hard to make others understand your own explana- 
tion of a subject even if you do understand the subject perfectly. 


IX 

Miss P. (College Senior) 

Botany — 10th Grade — 24: pupils — 3 college seniors 11-28-17. 

17. It is with a feeling of regret that I leave our Botany class today. 
The benefits which I have received from these past few weeks' work m this 
class have been numerous. 

In the first place, I have learned practical Botany better than I ever 
knew it before. In the last Botany courses I have studied more microscopical 
work has been done and, as a result, I had become somewhat segregated £rd£a 
the practical part of the subject It is these practical aspects which appeal to 
the high school pupils and make them interested to learn about their sur- 
roundings. 

I have realized how well the teacher must direct the pupils' activities so 
as to teach them how* to think forward and to act according to their thoughts. 
It seems to me that the teacher of to-day has more responsibility and a more 
difficult task to perform than one of a few years ago. For, formerly, the 
teacher was merely a person showing authority in the school or the classroom, 
and one who had a certain amount of stored-up knowledge of the subject and 
tried to put it across to the pupils as such. But to-day the teacher t hink s 
primarily of the pupil and uses the sub 3 ect matter simply as a way for influ- 
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encing the development of the child. At the same time the teacher is directing 
the child} he or she is a compamon of the child’s. 

There must be no division between teacher and pupil such as having the 
teacher always before the class or seated on a chair on a platfoim in fiont of 
the class. A teacher must be one of the working gioup with the pupils — ^but 
still retain his or her digmty and control of the class. In order to accomplish 
tin ft well, everybody in the class must be kept busy all the time, the teacher 
included. 

I have noticed during these past weeks that the days that more discussion 
or recitation work was earned on than the examining or drawing of mateiial, 
that there was a tendency for some of the pupils to doaf to a certain extent. 
Thus I have learned that each pupil must be kept at work, and that each child 
should be directed in such a way as to move forwaid at his or hei own best 
rate of speed, in order to get improvement, dev^opment, or growth in each 
individual. 

Never before have I felt so gxeatlyj the need of the teacher directing the 
pupils instead of pushing them Thus the teacher must be on the same plane 
with the class and looking at things on the same level and with the same views 
as they are. So a teacher must be prepared for new situations and demands 
just as much as he or she must create new ones. I am sure that that was the 
one great mistake I made when I had charge of the class — ^that I didn ’t apply 
and adjust myself to the new situations qmckly enough. 

In other education courses, I have studied that one must make school- 
work dynamic for pupils rather than static, and, I am sure that each day dur- 
ing this course in directed teaching, I have learned a little more about how to 
bring about such results. I know that I have learned to think better and more 
quickly, for one must in order to follow the different opinions of the class and 
at the same time to think ahead of the class so as to keep them interested. 
I have even had to think constantly outside of the classroom as well as in it, 
for each day new problems arose which were to be solved the next day. But 
the main thing which caused me to think was to decide for myself whether the 
new method of giving pupils more freedom and liberty was better than the 
mere recitation method used when I was in preparatory schools. However, 
I must say that I am absolutely in favor of the new way, because it leaves so 
much ^ace for the teacher as well as the pupil to develop, 

I think that our Botany class has grown as a group. When I became a 
member of it, there seemed to be some who were outside of the group; but a 
short time later, they all seemed to be working together in co-operation. How- 
ever, each one is changing— at times certain ones will be somewhat lagging, 
then again will be up and doing. I liked the general attitude of the class in 
that each one contributed some idea nearly every day. The pupils would con- 
duct their own discussions and arguments with Mr. F. (S.T.), or one of us 
three college seniors, or perhaps aU of us, simply guiding their thoughts and 
deciding perplexing problems if necessary. 
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Another unpoitant thing I have learned in this course is hoTV to conduct 
the activity of the class so as not to have the few brighter ones doing all the 
work and monopolizing the time. This was brought about by not having a 
definite, rigid amount that had to be covered duiing one class period; so that 
each pupil could pi ogress as far as possible. 

This course has also taught me how beneficial it is to make the class work 
somethmg like a game. Although gieat caution must be taken to keep order 
when the pupils are given so much freedom. However, I think that if plenty 
of material and work are at hand that the ‘‘order’' will take care of itself. 

Besides giving me good ideas about teaching, this course has even brought 
about a change of thought within my mind as to just what a teacher is and 
what I should be when I get into my own schoolioom next year. To me, now, 
a teacher is a person who leads the children so that they wiU develop into good 
citizens, and benefit the public. Thus I want to be sympathetic, have initiative, 
and thiough careful direction or guidmg lead all my pupils into the “group" — 
that is, that they will feel the need of co-operation in school and also in their 
futuie life and woik. 


X 

Miss D, (College Semor) 

Mathematics — 10th grade — 22 pupils — 1 college senior — 1-26-17. 

18. The course in dvrected teaching is such that no prospective teadber 
ought to deny herself the privilege of taking it, for it gives her the opportunity 
to gain a better idea of the work for which she is fittmg herself. 

The class to which I was assigned was that of Plane Geometry taught 
by Mrs. V. (S. T.). I was required to participate in (dass exercises as one 
of the pupils, and to be able to conduct the class when called upon to do so, 
as well as to conect exercises and give assistance to pupUs when needed. 

By acting in the capacity of a pupil, I was able to get a keener insight 
into the difdculties of the pupils. As one of them I could talk with them and 
learn from them what they liked or disliked about the subject, whether the 
subject was difficult or easy and what the difficulties were, and whether they 
understood what was taught or not. 

Opportunities to conduct class exercises were given. These were of great 
value to me for through them I learned that although it is absolutely necessary 
to know the subject well it is just as necessary that the teacher be able to 
present that material to the class in such a way that every pupil understands 
it. I also realized the utter futility of depending on a thoughtfully prepared 
lesson plan for I found that many unexpected questions arise in class. Then, 
too, benefits were derived by talking over the work with the demonstration 
teacher for mistakes were often pointed out to me which may have continued 
for some time were I teaching independently for the simple reason that their 
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sigmficaxLce may never have occurred to me. A student may know her subject 
well and may have educational principles well in ramd but I do not think that 
she can anticipate all the diffeient phases of a teaching lesson until she actually 
teaches. 

Had I been allowed to do nothing in the class but observe, I feel that my 
time would have been well spent. Aside from the facts that all new problems 
were developed by the pupils under the direction of the teacher, that dnU in 
application exercises was given the pupils only after a thorough teaching lesson 
and adequate class drill, that all the pupils were working all of the time, that 
home work consisted only of application exercises, and that the principles un- 
derlying the subject were continually being impressed upon the minds of the 
pupils, I noticed other factors which contributed to the success of that class 
penod. The pupils were very enthusiastic about their work, but I think this 
enthusiasm was second to that of the teacher who, by her voice, her facial 
expression, mental and physical alertness, made the pupils feel that Geometry 
was a real live subject of importance. To be candid, I never realized before 
that a triangle could be so interestmg and useful; the practical value of a 
triangle never entered my mind when I studied Gteometry. The means em- 
ployed to maintain interest and obtain results was another source of interest 
to me. Mrs. V. always seemed to do the unexpected thing — something which 
would firmly impress the point under discussion on the minds of the pupils. 
Besides having oral demonstrations of problems with figures on the board, and 
written exercises at the seats, Mrs. T. conducted what I would call a visualiz- 
ing exercise. In this case the books would be closed, there would be no figure 
on the blackboard, but the figure would be visualized by the pupils, after 
agreeing on certain points, so that there was seldom any difdculty as to clear- 
ness. 1 consider such an exercise excellent training for the pupils. 


XI 

Mr. H. (College Senior) 

Agriculture — 0th Grade — 12 pupils — 3 college seniors — 11-22-16, 

19, Since this is my last day with the pupils I wish to sum up in a 
brief manner my opinion of the course entitled, deeded teachmg, and also 
the educational value of the course to me. 

In the series of lectures given by Mr. M. at the outset some very good 
methods of procedure were presented. He emphasized the fact that when the 
pupils realize that they are doing things to obtain a definite end, that their 
interest will be aroused. I will admit that 1 was a little pessimistic about some 
of his statements. I did not think it was possible to regard a textbook of 
facts for recitation purposes as a minor issue, but I resolved to give as muCh 
of my time and assistance as was possible to obtain the desired end, since I 
realize that a pupil knows an object only after he has reacted upon it. I will 
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not repeat how lesults were brought about as my former reports explain methods 
used, but I wish to say that I am now optimistic about dynamic work and I 
know it IS the one and 'best way of obtaining results. 

What I got out of the Course, 

(1.) I have learned that one must be ahve, enthusiastic, and convmcing 
in order to be a leader of pupils. 

(2.) I have gained more conddence in myself than I formerly held. 

(3.) I have learned the value of learning by doing, the value of specimens, 
charts, blackboard work. 

(4.) I gained much valuable information by criticisms I received. 

a. Keep smiling. 

b. Use proper grammar. 

c. Talk to your class. 

d. Know what you’re talking about. 

e. Let the pupils do the work, you acting as their leader. 

f. Don’t expect to know everything, 

g. Conduct your work in a convincing, enthusiastic maimer. Have 

life or your pupils will be dead. 

(5.) I realize the benehts of good questions. 

a. Have your questions clear, concise and to the point. 

b. Have thought questions and avoid suggestion work. 

c. Put questions in the form of a challenge. If there is no 

chance for difference, questions are of little avaiL 

(6.) Don’t overload the pupil but demand accuracy in the work dona 
Be their friend and companion. Help them along whenever possibla Treat 
them right, and they’ll work for you. 

(7.) My work has added greatly to my agricultural knowledga 

(8.) I have learned a great deal about subject matter,* the amount the 
pupils wiU retain; the proper presentation; the transition from weeds to 
soils. 


xn 

Miss K. (College Senior) 

English — 9th Grade — 34 pupils — 3 college seniors — 10-31-17, 

20. The assignment for the day was a theme written in several pictures. 
Nearly everyone understood the assignment and we had some interesting stories. 
Bachel criticized Miss E. (0 S.) ’s theme very harshly I thought but several 
other people justified it and I think the class as a whole thought it was good. 

Dorothy a^ed to give a story which she had left from the day before. 
It was a very good story, and she brought a head which she had modeled 
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from plastacene, of the old Scottish chief m the story. Eveiyone was inter- 
ested in it. 

I thoroughly enjoyed being teachei. I couldn^t quite realize that I wasn't 
playing teacher. It all came about so giadually that I wasn't very much 
frightened when I got there Being in the class and getting used to it and 
then watching the pupils act as chan men makes one accustomed to the idea 
of teachmg. I think I made some foolish lemarks in places where they weren't 
necessaiy, mainly because I wasn't quite sure of myself. It seems to me that 
in dvrecied teaching pupils help teacher as well as teacher helpmg pupils. It 
IS a mutual benefit idea, in which all gain more than in the old-fashioned way. 


11-5-17. 

21. The assignment for the day was a theme written in a senes of 
pictures. The stories showed that the pupils are grasping the idea of wiiting 
a stoiy this way. Piankhn read a stoiy that I thought was fairly good, though 
its plot was ovei drawn, as we aU agieed. However, Rachel advised him to 
throw it into the fiie right away. I don't believe she intends to be unkmd, but 
it seems to me she should be taught that she is unkind in her remarks. But 
on the whole, she is less destructive than she was at first. She is learning the 
ways of children, and coming down to eaith, though slowly. I was indeed 
pleased to have her comment favorably on my theme. She found it even 
'‘humorous" in places. I should like to hear more comments on my stories. 
It IS getting easier to write themes, as I write more and moie of them. I 
find the idea of looking for pictures for suggestions very helpful, — as well as 
the pictures in the room It is indeed a "favorable environment." 

Our staff teacher showed us some truly wonderful books which high school 
people had made.* They were made to illustrate poems, and the pictures were 
both drawn and pasted in. They were works of ait Such a plan makes litera- 
ture interesting to children and I should imagine they would enjoy putting 
the books together. He suggested that we make such books. 


xm. 

Miss W. (College Senior) 

English — 9th Q-rade — ^28 pupils — 3* college seniors — 2-23-17. 

22. I did not feel out of place on the pupil level. In fact there were 
several moments when I felt that I did not know nearly as much as a number 

*This work was directed by a teacher who, the previous year, was a stu- 
dent in this course. The plan was developed as her ownj possibly the sug- 
gestion came from another department in which this plan is used with con- 
siderable success. 
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of the freshmen in the class. This flist class hour has proved to me that mj 
position IS not an easy one, and that I shall have to woik hard in older to 
keep my self-respect. I feel that this one hour a day for the next ten weeks 
IS going to be veiy mstiuetive and helpful to me, and I am looking forward 
to the next meeting with no small degree of interest, and, it must be admitted, 
anxiety that my story be as good as the average. 

(The staff teacher had explained the retrospective story. All were to 
write a retrospective m vision for the next day.) 


2-27-17. 

23. Some of the stories were excellent and I was surprised heyond meas- 
ure, that high school freshmen could write such themes. Most of them had 
the form correct, and a good many proved to be endowed with the gift of 
imagination to a rather laige degree. I was much pleased over the way my 
story was accepted. A number of pupils raised hands immediately and said it 
was a good story, well written. One boy remarked upon the vividness of the 
scene and how he liked certain definite parts of the stoiy. 


2-28-17. 

24. It was a most eventful hour for me, for I was chosen chaiiman and 
had to conduct the class. Much to my astonishment I was as self-possessed 
as I ever have been in my life. I had no thought of fear, and I did not 

tremble m the least as I had thought I would I urged them to pay 

attention to the form, outhne, English, and general effect. Eor a while the 
criticisms were veiy good. 1 made one serious mistake, by criticising before 

I had called upon the class for their impressions The other college 

seniors told me that the order was better than it had been since they entered 
the class, and they thought I had done very well for my first time. (Staff 
teacher absent for a week.) 


3-2-17. 

25. George, a pupil, read a very good story after which Miss B. (0. S.) 
made the rather severe criticism that she thought we ought to write the kind 
of a story we were asked to write, and that he had not done this. Almost 
immediately Sam, another pupU, rose and asked her if she could say nothing 
good about it. It goes to show that one needs to be very careful of what one 
says, for they are so very bright and quick to catch one up on the smallest 
things I 


3-8-17. 

26. The staff teacher told us a splendid story about the fairies, as an 
example of what he wanted us to do for tomorrow. I find that his iUustrations 
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help me a great deal m understanding the stiuctuie of the kind of story we 
are asked to wiite, and the class enjoys them immensely. 


3-9-17. 

27. The woik becomes moie inteiesting for me eveiy day. I am coming 
to know the pupils, and to take a peisonal interest in them . . .Miss B. (0. S.) 
was the chaiiman and I felt that she made a good one. She did not give the 
appearance of being a policeman, yet the oidei was good; and she knew just 
how much to talk. 

Henry told his story veiy well indeed. He stood up stiaight, and gave 
the details of his story without hesitation. Edward could not do this but I 
believe he could leain to.. . He can not even road his own themes well. 
VaJdemar pleased me very much He made a number of comments and stood 
up tall and looked as though he weie interested. I have considerable faith in 
him after all. I believe that some one ought to be able to do worlds for him. 
I hope that when I teach I shall have just such a boy to deal with.* 


3-13-ir, 

28. We had tune for only three stories all of which weie rather well 
told. George started out well, but stopped in the middle to make excuses, . . . 
He said he hadn’t had tune to complete any of them. . . He is not satisfied 
with doing mediocre work. I felt that Edward had not told a truly retro- 
spective story because he had the character dream the whole thing, and 1 
thought that it had to actually happen. The staff teacher had some me w 
the class pemt out my mistalce, 1 was not at all embarrassed to have a fresh- 
man know more about it than 1 knew. Miss G. was chairman today. I think 
she needs to talk a little louder however — her voice is rather low. 1 have diffi- 
culty in understanding her. 


3-14-17. 

29. Buth, a pupil, was nommated chairman. I was asked to play the 
part of the staff teacher, not talking more than necessary, etc. It was great 
fun, and I enjoyed the period almost as much as the one when I was chair- 
man. I was also requested to grade the diffoient pupils as they told their 
stories. I could do this much better with practice. I asked the class to make 
less of destructive criticism and more of the constructive type of criticism. 
Sam was defending a part of his story today, when Valdemar said something 
to him. Sam lost his temper and told him not to talk until he was called 

upon I made the mistake of letting this pass The staff teacher put it 

up to the class — he asTced what had been Tmssed that a teacher ought not to 
miss. 1 am very thankful for these cnt%cisms for they are helpful to me. 

*V. is a big, awkward, lazy boy, very careless and indifferent. He is 
not a bad boy but apparently impervious to learning. 
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I do not lose favth m myself, for I realize that I must learn to teach. I cm 
far from Jcnowing all alout it at this stage of the game. 


3-15-17. 

30. One of the girls told a very interesting story, but it was not original, 
and she was severely criticised for not making up one of her own. I thought 
the class was coriect in their criticism but a little bit harsh. So I made the 
comment that she had told it very w^l, as mdeed she had, even if it were not 
her own. ... It is remarkable to me how careful one has to be in a class of 
freshmen. They are so bright and intelligent that one cannot fool them and 
expect to have it pass unnoticed, and they are as frank as can be. No matter 
how much it may hurt they will speak out the truth. 


3-16-17. 

31. We were expected to be prepared to talk three or four minutes on 
any topic of cuirent interest. This is really our last day of story telling for 
a while . Harold, a pupil, was chairman today, and he did very well. . . . 
The little deaf girl told a very clever little fairy story about an old maid. 
She seems to have a splendid brain — the class is very quiet when she reads or 
tells her stones. 1 did not really know how kind and considerate youngsters 
could be. They are patient when Francis talks — ^he stutters so badly, but they 
do not make fun of him. . . .1 was called upon, by the chairman, to tell my 
story. It was the first time I had ever attempted to do this sort of thing and 
at first I was a little bit nervous. But soon I became composed and had great 
fun telling my story. 


3-26-17. 

32. I was diaiiman and except for the fact that I talked a little too 
much I got along well. Even though we had two visitors, I was not at all dis- 
turbed. It is very easy to sit before a class now, and I feel that my first day 
of real teaching next fall will not be as diMcult as it would have been had I 
not had this experience. The staff teacher made the criticism that I asked 
direct questions of people who already had their hands up to make comments 
of their own. I don't see what made me do this, for I knew all the time I 
was doing the wrong thing — ^that I ought to first give them the chance to say 
what they wanted to, and then ask them my question. But I am learning 
right along, and I do not expect to make no mistakes whatsoever. If 1 were 
perfect I would have no chance to grow as Browning tells us. The stories 
were of the new type — ^rather complex in outline — consisting of three pictures 
with a retrospective after eadi. ... I interrupted at any point in the story 
and had some one point out by the diagram on the board just where we were— 
whether in the first, second, or third retrospective. . . . This was a clever device 
to keep every one on the alert — he has to listen every minute or else he won't 
be able to tell. Bernice was whispering to some one at the time so I asked 
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her to point out how far the story had progressed. She was apparently quite 
a^amed to admit that she did not know. 


3-27-17. 

33. A visitor paid me a compliment after class. She said that she didn't 
see how anyone could put heiself on the pupil level the way I do. She couldn't 
understand why I should care whether the pupils cared for my story or not, 
for she felt that they did not know a good story. 1 told her that she would 
soon change her mmd if she "belong ed to the class for a while* They perhaps 
do not know the fine points of writing, but they do know a good story from 
a bad story, and are not backward in expressing their opinions. Therefore it 
does make a huge difference to me whether or not they like my theme. 


3-28-17. 

84. Miss G. asked George to get up and tell us something about Indian 
life. ... He was quite unprepared yet he dehvered it as if he had prepared it. 
He and Sam have so much general knowledge — ^there is scarcely a subject 
mentioned which they do not Joiow something about. At times 1 cm almost 

afraxd of them, for I feel they Jcnow more than I do Some days the 

class makes splendid comments and at other times they do not seem to get 
the big things, but they argue for a long while on some minor point. 1 do 
not think it advisable to let these arguments go on for any length of time, 
for they do no particular good, and they waste a good deal of valuable time. 

To this the staff teacher added the comment, Just l^e grownruy people; 
— or hardly any better.*’ 


3-29-17. 

35. I have noticed that the class doesn't seem to care about cutting 
up," and I suppose it is because they know they are not being watched. I 
can remember well what fun it used to be to get the teacher "mad" and how 
disappointed I was if she did not pay any attention to my actions. I cannot 
imagine the teacher leaving the room, as Mr. (S. T.) does now and then, and 
having things go on as well without her. The minute our teacher turned her 
back we were up to some mischief, and I see why it was so. Of course these 
children are no angels, yet for the most part, there is order in the classroom. 
Every day I realize more and more the value of the modem method of teaching. 


4-3-17. 

36. The fact that two boys had on new suits today made me realize how 
important it is that a teadier be careful about her dress, for if J notice what 
every pupil wears, how much more certain it is that they will know every de- 
tail of my attire I I resolved, way back in my high school days, when I used 
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to leeite to a teacher who woie the same purple dress^ month after month, 
with never a change, that when I became a teacher I would have some variety 
m my clothes. 


XIV 
Miss E. 

Enghsh — ^9th Grade — 32 pupils — ^3 college semors — 10-31-17. 

37. I was called upon to read my paper today, and I was much dis- 
couraged with the criticism which Eachel (a pupil) had to make. The very 
part which I and all the class, as fai as I could see, thought most essential 
and valuable in the explanation of the story, she criticized very severely, andL 
also not in the most pleasmg manner I am truly grateful that she was the 
only one who thought that way, and that the other pupils all made encourag- 
ing comments and defended that part which Eachel ciiticized. Even though 
she criticized just the one part of it, I felt as if the whole story was worth 
practically nothing, so much did she discourage me about this one part. But, 
nevertheless, I am sure that I learned a valuable lesson from just such a 
criticism, and I hope that it wHL always lemam with me and that I will al- 
ways apply it. Hereafter when I am going to make a destructive criticism, 
I hope that I will never fail to mention at least one good pomt however little 
it may be, and I do not think that this should be hard to do for there is 
something good about everythmg if we would only look closely enough. I 
know that if Eachel had mentioned just one good quality about my paper, for 
I hope that there was something good about it, her criticism would not have 
discouraged me nearly as much. I have also come to see that when a 
criticism is made, the entic should be very careful about the way in which 
he states it. He should never let even the slightest trace of sarcasm creep 
into his remark, but should try to make it as pleasing as possible, and I am 
sure that the result will be much better. 


11-5-17. 

38. There is one thing that I want to say above aU others about the 
criticisms made by the pupils — ^they are fair. Every day I have it impressed 
upon me more and more clearly how very fair every one of the pupils is. If 
one pupil gets up and criticises very severely the paper of another pupil, the 
latter never gets up and returns those criticisms when he has a chance, just 
simply for the sake of doing it. That is not their method, and every time I 
think of this I look up to them with more and more respect because of this fair 
and square dealing, whidi might easHy be made otherwise. 

Staff Teacher I Tou are now mahmg seardkmg, oonstntctwe comments 
ahomt teaching — very penetrative vndeed, I am hegwamg to he altogether ewre 
that you wiU he cm A-one teandher, Nothmg oouild he more to the point than 
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your paragraph on this page, I had not guMe thought out the matter myself 
wvtil you made it clear to me. 


11-12-17. 

39. To-day we all came to class with our bibles,* so that we would be 
prepaied to begin the bible study which Mr. P. (S. T.) had mfoimed us that 
we would have. He had put up about two hundred and fifty pictures which 
represented various biblical stories. Each picture was numbered and had upon 
it a reference as to where it occurred in the bible. We looked at aU the 
pictures to see if we knew the stories which they referred to. If there were 
some which we felt that we did not know or were not sure of, we took down 
those numbers and references, so that we might look them up. After I had 
looked over all the pictures, I found that I had quite a long list of numbers, 
but, in a great many cases, I knew something about the picture, but did not 
feel that I would be able to give the entire story which it was supposed to 
represent. After we had completed this part of the work, the hour was nearly 
up, bui^ for the few remaining minutes, most of us started right in looking 
up in our bibles those pictures which we didn't know. 

This method I am sure is going to be an excellent one by which we can 
make ourselves acquainted with the bible. 


IMMT. 

40. To-day we continued the work which we started Monday, that is 
we went on with our picture study, looking up those which we were not ac- 
quainted with. When I thought of this work in comparison with that which 
I was required to do in high school, I immediately concluded that if an hour 
were so spent in any of the classrooms there, it would have been regarded as 
Hi-spent. ISTever did any of the teachers whom 1 studied under, allow us to 
do anything like this. They would have said that in the classroom we were 
e]ipected to sit in our seats and be quiet; never would they think of lettmg 
us move about for a few minutes, to say nothing of three days as these pupils 
will have been allowed to do by the time they have completed this work. But 
I have come at once to see the value of the latter method — it means work and 
good hard work, even though one might not think so, and hence the accom- 
plishment of something worth while. I know that I have worked every minute 
of the class hour both yesterday and to-day, but I feel that the knowledge 
that I have gained is worth all the work that I put in and, possibly, even 
more. But I must say that I have put much more than just the two class 
periods upon this study, for I have spent a great many more hours upon it 
outside of class. I am sure that I will be acquainted with the Bible, as I 
have never been before, by the time we axe expected to have this work com- 

*Bible is spelled with a capital — a mere convention, but you must use it. — 
Staff Teacher. 
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pleted. 

Mr. P.'s short talk to-day upon the teaching of the Bible in schools 
pointed out very clearly to the class what he was doing. He tried to show 
us that he was making us acquainted with the Bible without casting any re- 
flection upon any creed whatever, and it is very evident that his plans are 
going to be most successful. After this training, no longer do I feel that the 
Bible can not be studied in high schools as well as other literature. 


11-14-17. 

41. To-day we continued the picture study which we started Monday, and 
which we are to be examined upon tomorrow. 

I have often asked myself, if I had been asked to conduct my class while 
in high school, could I, or any of the other pupils, have been able to do sof 
And again I wondered whether we could have done so if we had been given 
the same kind of training as these pupils are getting? The conditions here 
are so different from the high school conditions with which I am acquainted, 
and the pupils seem to offer so many more possibilities than my fellow-pupils 
did, that I cannot keep myself from continually contrasting this method of 
education with the one which I studied under. These pupils are so anxious 
to talk and so enthusiastic about all their work, that I cannot see how my 
classes in high school could have been so calm and quiet, for I know that we 
were real live pupils too. I feel that this expeiience in the "Wisconsin High 
School has been of very great value to me, for it has opened for me an en- 
tirely different view of teaching. I have come to see that my high school 
lagged behind because of the lack of force upon the part of the teachers. 
I feel quite safe in saying that a teacher makes the school. If she is a pro- 
gressive and up-to-date teacher her classes will be such, and if she fails in 
this respect, the school will fail also. I have become so much interested in 
Mr. P 's method of teaching that I am very anxious to get home at Christmas 
time so that I may visit my high school, and compare the work done there 
with the work done in the "Wisconsin High School. 

I am also going to take this opportunity again, of saying that I know 
that these few weeks have done much to develop me. "When I first entered this 
class I felt very self-conscious, in fact, it might be said that I was almost 
afraid, but now I have come to feel that I have more confidence in myself, 
possibly I have not yet as much as I should have, but I feel that I can devdop 
it and am doing so. I have gotten so that I like to be called upon, for the 
pupils have always seemed to enjoy what I have said, especially when I have 
given stories, and this has helped me greatly. As far as knowing the different 
things that come up in the class is concerned, I have often felt that the pupils 
knew much more than I, but now it seems to me that when some big question 
has come up that my knowledge has sui passed theirs as it should, but as far 
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as details are coBcemed, I they would often tunes, and have in that 
case, surpassed me.* 

11-15-17. 

42. To-day we had a quiz upon the Bible pictures which we have been 
studying for the last three days. I did not have time to write about all the 
pictures which my group was asked to write upon, but I knew all those which 
I had time for. 

This picture study has done much toward making me see, clearer than 
ever before, how important a part in every child’s life individual difference 
plays. Now for instance, as for knowing these pictures, Lazare knew practi- 
cally every one of them upon the very first day, while the rest of us knew 
many less, in fact some of the pupils knew but very few of them. This brings 
out that very important point, which I think every teacher should know, all 
pupils cannot and will not advance together, that is, their rate of advance- 
ment and of grasping knowledge will be different in every case. If a teacher 
is going to give every pupil a fair chance to develop, this is one, if not the 
most, essential point which she should know and understand. She must not 
expect that every pupil will progress at the same speed as every other pupil, 
for this will never be true; so she must conduct the class in such a way that 
all these differences will be met and provided for, otherwise some pupils will 
not advance at all. Individual differences must be understood. 

I feel that the method used in the Wisconsin High Sdbiool of having the 
university seniors go right into the class and do the very same work that the 
pupils are doing is a great improvement over the old method of mere observa- 
tion and then teachmg, for observation can never give a college senior what 
actual development with the pupils can give her. If I had been in the class 
merely observing and teaching without preparing the very same lessons as 
the pupils did, I would never have understood these pupils as I do to-day, for 
since I have been doing everything that they have been doing we have all 
developed together. I have come to see their good and excellent qualities, 
and also their weaker ones. I have been able to compare one pupil with the 
other, and also to compare all of them with myself in regard to the way I 
have been doing their work. In other words I have seen development cend 
have taken part in vt; I have had real, true experience whsch is of greoitest 
possible value to me. I have also come to understand my own weaknesses and 
have learned how these same weaknesses have been met, as well as what has 

^Splendid, You are thinking straight to the povnt. I Wee particul(vrly 
pour way of comparing the Wisconsvn Sigh School class^methods and pupils 
wvth those of yowr own high school without behttlmg the latter; of course, 
you were yourself there an earnest student; you would be vn awy school. And 
there would be many in cmy school. But the difficulty isn^t with your kind of 
persons; it is with boys over-loaded with dynamic energy and girls over^ 
loaded with emotion. Whest cam the school do with themf — your school f — 
this school? Our attempt is to devise procedure which will help a good high 
school (or a good teacher) to become better by having a firmer grvp, a more 
versatile approach, and a more productive stimulus toward ail pupils. — Staff 
Teacher. 
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encouiaged me and what had discouraged me. I feel that I will now be able 
to apply just such things, as well as many more, in my own work to make it 
most successful. To sum this all up m the fewest possible words, I may say 
that I now understand boys and girls better than I have ever understood them 
before, and I have been led to see that if each pupil is going to have a fair 
chance in the classroom, the teacher must understand everyone of them as 
separate individuals and be able to meet their differences as they arise. 

MifSs E., you cmaee me. For three weels, or more, you sat m my class 
and were essentially an outsider, I don’t thvnk that you once got into the very 
heart of anything we were doing I knew that you were not wasting time, hut 
were comvng along — slowly, very slowly, I feared, however, that you might not 
arrive anywhere wvtJm your all too short term with us. But now you truly 
amaze me and arouse me to admiration; you are now vn some respects analyz- 
ing yourself and the pupils much better than I myself can. Splendid! — Staff 
Teacher, 

11-16-17. 

43. Here I feel that I must say something about the excellent work which 
Franklin did He not only knew his story very well, but he actually stood 
up straight and talked as if he had something worth while to tell us. He had 
improved so much over the way in which he gave his last talk, that I could 
hardly believe him to be the same boy. I am very sorry that Miss P., the 
college semor who was conducting the dass, did not give more time to the com- 
ments upon his work.^ She gave only two pupils a chance to talk, but I am 
sure that Dorothy’s constructive comment would prove most encouraging to 
him. I volunteered to talk at this time, but I was not called upon. The first 
time that I see Franklin I am going to make it a point to say something to 
him about his excellent woik on Friday.® I think that when any pupil makes 
such a wonderful improvement as he did, the teacher, above all things else, 
diould give the class plenty of time, even if it is a little more than she is in 
the habit of giving, to praise his work, for I know that encouragement will 
mean still better work. The last tune that Franklin talked, I made the sug- 
gestion that his talk was good but that it would have been still better if he 
had only stood still and talked in a more determined manner. 

Miss P., who was chairman, was criticized rather severely, while teaching, 
by Dorothy, a pupil, for talking too much. At that particular time she was 
txying to point out for the class the connection between two stories which had 
been given. It would have been a rather difSlcult question to put before the 
pupils, neveitheless, she really should have done so, and gotten what she could 
out of them before she said anything herself. I was sorry that the criticism 
was made while she was teaching, for I am sure that she found it much harder 
to continue her work than she would otherwise have found it.® 

^•Tes, she missed a fine opportunity to be constructive. The comments 
would have encouraged him greatly. 

“Hurrah! Staff Teacher. 

^Does she talk too much for an excellent teacher 9 Just right, throughout. 
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1M9-17. 

44. I had charge of the class to-day, and I enjoyed every minute of the 
hour. I felt very much at ease from the very beginning of the class period 
to the very end. At least I feel that I have actually acquired self-confidence.* 

Miss B. (assistant staff teacher) asked me to work the pupils very fast 
for we wanted to cover just as many stories as we possibly could in the hour. 
In calling for the stories I gave the pupils many chances to volunteer, but I 
did not do this entirely, for theie are several pupils in the class who hardly 
ever volunteer; so I made it a point to call upon just these pupils once or 
twice during the hour at least To-day, since we were trying to cover as 
much ground as possible, if the pupils felt that they could not give the stories, 
or hesitated about giving them, I simply passed on to someone else, who could 
do what I wanted. I also made the discussions at the close of each talk as 
^ort and snappy as possible. One thing which I feel that I was successful 
about was — did not talk too much. All the questions which were asked, I 
turned over to the class to bo answered, and I am sure that I got very good 
answers. I feel that I got out of the pupils all that I possibly could. 1 tried 
not to let any discussions arise to-day which were not directly to the point, 
and here again I feel that I was quite successful, for practically every com- 
ment that was made was worth while in every respect and eonoemed itself 
directly with the story which had been told. 

After to-day's experience as a teacher I feel that my knowledge really 
does surpass that of the pupils. I have felt this before, but again there were 
times when I almost doubted it, but now I feel that I really am their superior. 
I feel that to-day's experience has really put me on my feet, for I now believe 
that I have actually accomplished much as a teacher. The work of the entire 
period was not only very profitable for me, but, at the same time, I am much 
encouraged as to what I can really do. 


11-20-17. 

45. Mr. P. (S.T.) took charge of the class to-day. The first half of 
the period we spent upon a review of the Bible stories which we had already 
discussed. During the last half of the period Mr. P. pointed out to the class 
the differences between Beligion, Theology, and Bible stories. His discussion 
concerning these words was very valuable to all of us, freshmen and college 
seniors alike. As a college senior, his talk was very helpful to me, for it 
showed how very carefully Biblical literature must be handled when it is taught 
in high schools. No teacher ever has the right to discuss religion or theology in 
her high school classes, but Bible stories may be taught, and after taking 
course in the Wisconsin High School, I think that they really ^ould be taught 


*And you have. Staff Teacher. 
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in every high school at some time or other during the four years, preferably 
during the freshman or sophomore years. 

I have gamed veiy much help from the work which we have been doing 
during the last week. As far as knowing the Bible stories goes, I think that 
there is one thing which holds true with practically everybody. I am sure that 
we all know, or at least 1 did, various incidents connected with the various 
Bible characters, as for instance Moses as a Baby, Dan%el m the Lion^s Den, 
and other stories like these, but, at the same tune, we all lacked an organization 
of these incidents; we haven't the slightest idea when nor how they came about, 
they simply are, to our minds, a collection of short stones which we can not 
associate one with the other. Now, after this short Bible study, I know that 
I have gained much more knowledge than 1 ever gamed in Sunday School in 
all the years that I attended, for here 1 was given a systematic teaching or 
survey of the literature through which I could grasp the stories as they actually 
came and as they were related one to the other. 

Mr. P 's discussion concemmg Beligion, Theology, and Bible stories ^owed 
me again, very clearly, how much more a teacher has to do for some pupils in 
comparison with that which she has to do for others. There were a few pupils 
in the class to-day who were very well acquainted with much that Mr. P. said, 
while there were others who were not at all acquainted with most of what he 
said. This does not apply to the Bible only, but to everything that is studied 
in the schoolroom. Now the great task which every teacher must face is, to 
make known to those members of the class, who do not already know, all that 
she is saymg, and, at the same time, be able to hold the interest and give some- 
thing that is new and helpful to those who are already acquainted with the sub- 
ject. I have also noticed during the last few we^s that the same work does 
not appeal to all the pupils for the same length of time. Some pupils become 
tired of what they are doing and desire a change much sooner than others do. 
These, of course, are merely different phases of individual differences, but they 
are very important questions which must be fairly and squarely met. In tea(di- 
question which comes up must be solved and solved correctly. Nothing 
can be left to slip by, for we are dealing with real boys and girls and through 
them human welfare. We must make it a point to draw out the best that is in 
them and to develop that best to its highest degree.* 


XV 

Miss S. (College Senior) 

German — 9th and 10th Grades — ^25 pupils— 2 college seniors — 2-26-17. 
(Miss S. IS a college senior of high grade. These ^'selected comments'' 
are chosen from an excellent set of reports and represent approximately one- 
thirtieth of the written daily reports.) 


*I am proud of you. — Staff Teacher. 
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46. (My second day). Today I spent the first part of the hour helping 
the pupils correct their composition books. I was careful not to tell them 

answers but to show them how they could find out for themselves Bonald 

asked me to translate a passage for him in his outside reading. By reading it 
out loud to him, and showing him the origin of the long words he worked 
out the meaning very well himself. • . . Several pupils asked me why a cer- 
tain construction was thus instead of so. This was good practice for me. 

The stories are somewhat hke the house that Jack built. Would an 

exercise for drill in adjectives help in making the pupils remember cases, etc.? 
The pupils could make out lists of adjectives, or these could be written on the 
board — each pupil could take an adjective, and give a sentence containing it. 
(To this the staff teacher added, good idea. You must try to remember 

this and use it sometime when you are in charge of a class This card 

marks an excellent beginning. It is active, not passive. You are getting your 
bearings.’^) 


S-27-17. 

47. My position in the class room is that of a pupil — at present — plus that 
of a prospective teacher. I take part In the class work, correct exercises, and 

answer questions asked by the pupils Charles asked me if a certaan word 

was transitive or intransitive. I answered him without thinking, but then 
afterwards I suggested that he look it up in the dictionary. (I was right 
but I realized that I should have told him to look it up rather than tell him). 

Most of the pupils ask questions which they can answer themselves — 

if they are given time, e. g. why do you use ‘^dieser^' when the genitive case 
should be used? And then they suddenly discover that the subject is plural. 

I also took part in the oral drill of the class When the assignments 

are finished they do outside readmg. To-day one boy finished a whole book — 
while some of the class are still laboring over assignments. 


2-28-17. 

48. I feel as if I had been promoted one step, as I now sit at the desk 
in the front of the room. Of course, I have the added duty of seeing how 

the work is conducted, and deciding different ways of doing things I am 

not quite used to the (German script It is a little easier every day, though. 

I took part in the class work The renarrating of a story formed 

the major part of the class work The story was told very quickly and 

very well. The staff teacher said it was excellent" work, and I noticed that 
several pupils turned around and beamed at eadi other at this 
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3-19-17. 

49. I took a walk up and down the aisles as usual today to see how 
every one was getting along. It is interesting to see how fax each one is 
along, how they write, etc 

Mr. D. (S.T.) took up the reading in a new manner to-day. The class 
never has time to get tired of his methods, and they have to keep wide awake 
or they can 't keep up. He told every one to read a sentence, and to remember 
which one he read. He called people by name, and no one had a chance to go 
to sleep until his turn came Then when every one had read a sentence, he 
went back, and every one (including college seniors) translated the sentence 
he had read. No one lost their place and the work went rapidly and smoothly. 
(Staff teacher’s written comment here “Your English^ And you have a minor 

in it !“) The class did excellent work. They are always interested because 

of the variety of instruction, and also — especially because they, themselves, 
have to take part in every movement or they lose out. (Staff teadier’s written 
comment “Besides, 1 try to Tceep the worlc uust on the upper boundary of their 
ability; it « not easy for them^ but they can do tt! ”) 

It really is interesting to watch the differences in response the class gives 
to the staff teacher. It is an interesting problem. I am trying to solve it 


3-15-17. 

50. As a preparation for to-day I looked through the story fox the day’s 
work, decided on several exercises which I thought would be good for the class, 
and looked up prepositions which govern the genitive, dative or accusative 
cases 

The staff teacher had prepared an exercise, and wanted me to write words 
and their meanings on the board. After the first class had worked on their comp- 
osition books, he took up * ^ Alle Fimf ” — ^and in another different way. He reaa 
over what he had read the day before, and then went on to the new material. 
This he read over again pausing for all the words written on the board — ^in 
order that the class would work hard, and try to understand. During the 
whole time the pupils concentrated as hard as they could. Mr. D. told the class 
to study the woids on the board thoroughly, so that they could know them. 
He said that every one had an actwe vocabulary; words that were in constant 
use, and a passive vocabulary; words that were understood. 

(Comment by staff teacher; “This is an excellent descnptwe report, but 
1 wish you had minirmed the descriptive and elaborated on the analytical side 
a little more, especially with reference to the vocabulary written on the board. 
What were the strong and weah points of this scheme ^ Would it do for a 
steady diet? Why^ These analytical features ought to be yow goal more and 
more as you progress, I)on*t be afrmd to criticise constructively. All 1 ask 
is that your criticism shows thought,) 
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3-27-17. 

51. As preparation for today I looked through the assigned lesson, and 
decided which exercises I should take up, if I had the opportunity, then I read 
several pages in Geschichten,** and reviewed word order in the gram- 

mar. 

Each pupil read quite a long section of the story — standing in front of 
the class. When the class had finished Miss B and I read the next chapter 
in the story. The next step was translation . . . Some people make ceitain 
classes of mistakes .... Typical mistakes were made, “ in * ’ instead of ' ^ into, * ' 
''da*' = "Because" instead of "since"..... Mr, B. (S.T.) dianges and 
combines and rearranges so many lesson plans that no one ever has the oppor- 
tunity to sleep. The class certainly responds. He e:^ects the best they can 
give, and they give it — with remarkable results. (Staff teacher's comment: 
"The class must not get settled m a rut and "know exactly what is coming 
nearf.") 


3-29-17. 

62. In yesterday's report I forgot to mention how Mr. D, (S. T.) handled 
a situation which is very common in any class-room. The story the class was 
reading mentions the fact that the lamb said "Baa." Everyone laughed and 
from various parts of the room people began to say "Baa." Mr. D. laughed, 
and said, "That seems to please us Let's all say 'Baa'." Of course the 
class laughed, realized how silly it was, and got to work again. Several times 
in other classes in my high school days I have seen a whole hour disturbed — 
merely because such a disturbance was not gotten rid of. Merely commanding 

order is not effective (Mr D's comment: "I'm very glad you get this 

yoint so weXL The trouble with so many peoyle, teachers included, is that they 
lack a sense of humor.*’) 


3-30-17. 

63. The first part of the hour I corrected a composition book. Most of 
the composition books show one or two mistakes made consistently throughout 
the work. I try to speak to the pupils with regard to these. Work that is 
correct on one page, and is incorrect on the next, etc. — spelling one word three 
or four different ways — is mudi more serious, as it shows either carelessness 
or thoughtlessness. 

Mr. B. asked me to take the class— which I did very gladly. The first 
exercise I took up was one dealing with prepositions that govern the dative 
and accusative cases. The class had no trouble with these. Next I took up 

an exercise After the exercise had been gone through once, Mr. B., the 

staff teacher, suggested that the class translate the sentences. Then they went 
through the exercises again, some one gave only the prepositions, some one 
translated the prepositions. Eva wrote them on the board from memory, and 
several people gave them from memory. Mr. B. suggested that the class 
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give more examples of the use of these prepositions . I did not realize how 
hard this would be for the class. At first I called on people, — ^but when I saw 
that this was difficult, I called for volunteers This went very well — ^but Mr. 
D, suggested that if I had given English sentences for them to tianslate — ^it 
would have been an extra help 

I tried not to remain fixed in one spot on the floor, and I insisted on dis- 
tinct pi enunciation. I enjoyed the hour immensely. For the first time it was 
7iot a strain to stand in front of the room, listen to the recitation, oorreci mis- 
ialces, "keep the place and call on people. Of course, I realize, I have just be- 
gun — ^but this is the first time I feed that I have made any progress 

(Staff teacher's comment* *‘lt is not the first time I have noticed pro- 
gress, But I was especially pleased with your mastery of the situation on this 
day. You dnd some real teaching. Bid you reflect on am/y ways in wMch it 
might have keen 3 ust a little letter?**) 


XYI 

Mr. K. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 2B pupils — 2 college seniors — 11-29-16. 

54. I find that it is necessary to change my passive and receptive atti- 
tude to which I am accustomed, and to get into the swing of the process which 
IS new to me. After a few minutes m this classroom, I realized that there 
was something taking place which made the class penod diffeient from those 
of my high school days or even those of the University in most cases. I believe 
in this class there is something which towers above the mere giving of facts. 

On entering the classroom, the first thing which struck me was the set 
of the whole situation. Everybody seemed anxious to recite and interested in 
the work. I couldn't help but compare this class with the ones I have visited 
in other high schools in the past years where pupils sat back and waited for 
the teacher to answer her own questions. I felt that everybody liked the 
course and was not there to gam a mark in the end, but interested m the day's 

work — ^mmus the fear of making a mistake or fiunking the course One of 

the significant factors contributing to the success of the period was the method 
used to control or rather duect the energies of the pupils. 


11-28-16. 

55. Today I was hardly an intelligent listener, but I am still trying to 
figure out how all those proper names are retained by these people. I find 
it almost an impossible task. I can't lay the blame entirely to the fact that 
everything in the course is new to me and that it is very difficult to break into 
a class with the start of this one. Yet it seems that they have some power 
which in me is lacking. 
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(Staff teacher’s mritteti comment: will help you to cultivate th%s 

power, whatever %t is I expect you to find out what it is in a few days.”) 


11-29-17. 

56. The atmosphcie of this class room is becoming more familiar every 
day. The fact that I had the lesson well in hand seemed to contribute much 
to the success of my third peiiod there. I could really get into the swing of 
the class for the first time.. . . I have been trying to figure out why one boy 
in the class continually whispers out answers to questions not directed at him. 
The first day I thought he wanted to be seen and heard — attention on self. 
I am changing my mind now. I believe that in the past he has been in the 
habit of actmg on the impulse, and that this is what he is doing now. . . .The 
impression I gain more and more is that one must understand the pupil. 


12-4-16. 

57. Today we were making an outline of the chapter on “Fatal Lack 
of Umty. ' ’ I was really surprised at the grasp these young people had on the 
chapter as a whole in showing on paper the exact rdation of the facts^ yet 
ask them and they could give the definite place of each fact* 

The outlining of the chapter to-day showed to me two things above all: 
(1) The pupils have a logical tram of thinking, (2) they can read in such a 
way that they can pick out the big points and subordinate those closely related. 

(Staff teacher: ”Your participation in class work was splendid. Begun 
to work ahead with me to find out of what each day’s umt should consist.”) 


12-5-17. 

58. In the review to-day I began to connect up some of the ideas I have 

gained In the answers to the questions asked of me I try to give answers 

which are easily understood, and which form connecting links with events com- 
ing before and after. Our problem, it seems to me, is to present history to 
these pupils in such a way that they realize it is one continuous story, not a 
lot of unrelated facts. . . .The nature of the questions has much to do with 
the success of the class penod. For instance, concerning the march of the 
Ten Thousand, this question might be askod: “What were the results of the 
march? The pupil would try to remember what the text said about it. Now 
let us examine this one: “Suppose you were a Greek soldier in the march. 
What would you have decided in regard to the situation?^' Now the result 
will be that the boy will imagine himself a soldier, and try to draw Ms own 
conclusions, etc. 

One of our problems in the school today is that of dealing with “ back- 
ward children I am watching Clara with interest. The first thing, I 

believe, is to have her develop confidence in herself — ^in her ability to reason 
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and think. I believe she has the ability, but is afraid to trust heiself. She 
won't speak out, and I know that she has a fairly good answer in store at 
times when she gives none. 


12-6-16. 

59. Today I had my first expeiience in directing the class. We were 
drawing a giaph of Spaitan influence from 750 to 371 B. C. In directing the 
pupils I tried to ask questions demanding some logical thinking wherever pos- 
sible. I find that the old method wheie the teacher does most of the talking 
IS imbued in me. My frequent repetitions of things said lost time for the 
class. This IS a big difficulty which I must contend with and overcome. 


12-7-16. 

60. I found it was a hard task to make out an hour's test for these 
pupils I also learned that an examination must contain questions which re- 
quire definite facts to answer them ... .In this test I wrote it 3 ust as the 
rest of them. I tiied to take the attitude of a typical pupil throughout the 
period. I want them to see that I am working with them and that I have an 
interest in the work. That alone does much to gain the confidence of' the 
class. About the middle of the hour we dropped our work and walked biiskly 
around the room. 


12-12-16. 

61. I was called upon to take charge of the class and open the discussion 
on the intellectual life of the Greeks in the fourth century I tried to correct 
the fault of last time — that of repetition and loss of time. I tried to have 
the pupils develop the ideas which Aristotle contributed. 


12-13-16. 

62. Each, one of us was asked to impersonate any one of the noted in- 
tellectual men of the fourth century B. C. Elizabeth opened the talk represent- 
ing Praxiteles and told what she had done to make herself famous. Then we 
asked questions of Praxiteles to find out more. I told the class that I was 
Aristotle, the great scientist and a wise man. I was only soiry that I didn't 
live up to my reputation. Catherine asked me who my pupils were. I was 
ashamed of my answer. Here is another thing I think Miss 0. (S. T.) is 
accomplishing — ^the pupil and the teacher are studying together. They realize 
that any one makes mistakes. If they had the other idea the gap between 
teacher and pupil would be materially widened. George said he was Philip, 
a great mihtary genius and king He said that he left a great and noble son 
to carry on his work. Carol asked him what seemed to me a remarkable ques- 
tion, one showing that her interest was leading her to think. It was this: 
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^‘What promise did your son show when he was a boy^’^ It required the 
joining together of a few facts and Geoige did it in a very logical way. 


12-14-16. 

63. Today I was called upon to assign the lesson for tomoirow I 

tried to have my units contain certain definite events, and did not arbitrarily 
assign a certain number of paragraphs In my questions, I found that some 
of them contained too much and that they were not of the right nature to 
guide the pupil in his study. This I must watch in my assignment for to- 
morrow if caUed upon. 


12-16-16. 

64. Four pupils were sent to the board to write paragraphs on certain 
topics. Alice wrote on the causes of Alexander's wars. I was asked to criti- 
cise her paragraph. This is one of my hardest tasks in the class I know that 
I must think and be able to offer suggestions at once. I feel that I can do it 
with some time; but on the spur of the moment, I find it hard to give a thor- 
ough and adequate criticism of the paragraph. I cannot formulate my ideas 
fast enough — a fault which has followed me throughout my Umversity Hfe. 
I think this kind of work is going to allow this class to go into their second 
year without this defect. 


12-18-18. 

66. I was sent to the board to write down the changes which took place 
as a result of the Persian war. The class gave a list of things changed as 
(1) Buildings, (2) Trades, (3) Commerce, (4) Literature and Art, etc. Then 
using this as a basis I was to conduct a recitation. It was one of the biggest 
jobs I have tried for a long time ... It seems that when it is necessary for 
me to do the talkmg, I can 't do it. I suppose experience will help me in this. 
. . . .1 don't seem to succeed very weH. Much of the material seemed to slip 

my mind when I was directing the class. I know that I must learn to handle 
the material and direct the ejSforts of the class at the same time. 

(Spiff teacher: “I suggest raaTcing cm outlme on a card of l^vng gues- 
Hons. Use it as you direct the discussion.*^) 


12-19-16. 

66. Eeview for next lesson In our study we try to analyze the chapter 
and pick out the big things which seem most important to us, make a complete 
list of battles fought by the Greeks dunng their supremacy giving date, parties 

engaged, place, far-reaching results With this skeleton we were able to 

trace with considerable accuracy the nse and fall of the Greeks with respect 
to other nations . . .The task of finding all the battles for me will be a hard 
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one because I have not studied the first part, hard in the sense of time put in, 
but I think it will be an interesting and profitable study for me. 

I directed the class for a short tune on the Celtic invasion of the kingdom. 
I am trying to give questions which make the pupils think or else throw out 
hints to help them develop their topic. I forgot the most important part of the 
story which seemed to get away from me until the staff teacher objected to 
passing (to the next topic) . 


12-20-16. 

67. I had the experience of correcting some of the maps which were com- 
pleted in class on Monday. I found that Catherine and William had excellent 
ideas of the geographical side of our study of Alexander’s invasions. Others 
as Catherine S. had good maps while some did not have very definite ideas of 
where Alexander went. I noticed one common mistake — the speliling of Issus 
with one “s.*’ 


1-10-17. 

68. I was called upon several times for explanations and answers. On 
the one for the cause of the Federal Eeserve Bank Act, I found it hard to 

select terms that would make it clear I found myself taking up too much 

time throwing out limits and talking. After class I knew that criticism was 
coming from the staff teacher, and it certainly was a just one. I am conscious 
of it, but I find it hard to draw away from the habit. 


1-11-17. 

69. In my part in the class discussion I feel that I am right at home, 
but after I finish an attempt to conduct or guide the discussion, I am entirely 
dissatisfied with my work. I find it very hard to listen to the discussion, think 
of the material, frame or find a question if necessary and to keep the dis- 
cussion moving without doing most of the talking. It seems to me that when 
1 eliminate one fault another comes up. For instance, this lack of ability to 
keep things in order came out today when I called Bichard by Stanley’s name. 
It is not a grave error, I know, but I fe^ that there is not the proper co- 
ordination between all these things so that I can put all my energy into the 
work. 


1-12-17. 

70. The first thing we did on Friday was to discuss the method to be 
used in the review work. Horace, a pupil, suggested that we make an outline 
of the entire history of the Egyptians. George, another pupil, thought we 
should divide the content up into its important parts and with these supports 
fill in some facts to give us a i^eleton of the Egyptian history, etc.* 


*Other pupils made suggestions fully as adequate as these two. 
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1-17-17. 

71. The next part of our lesson was very important. We started to work 
on our lesson for tomorrow. This idea of supervising the study of pupils is 
a good one, for much of their energy is spent without getting any return for it. 
I know a young man next door to me (in college) who is always sitting at his 
desk, yet he accomplishes very little. He does not know how to go about his 
work, and 1 think that is just as important as learmng facts. Here in the 
high school pupils should gam power of concentiation and mtelligent reading 
guided by the instructor. 


1-19-17. 

72. In the class discussion many good questions were asked and answered. 
This one I select as typical of the review questions. ^‘Show how the spirit of 
democracy grew in Athens. Now the answer to this question is not to be 
found in one paragraph on one page; but the pupil in answering must organ- 
ize many details of the government which he has m mind from the various 
(diapters. Such a question gives them the correct idea — viz.; that there was a 
development in the formation of this pure democracy, and later of the repre- 
sentative democracy The idea of eontmuity was never given to me. I just 

imagined that something happened on a certain day of a certain year. 


1-22-17. 

73. Certainly no time is lost in getting started in this class. To-day the 
work was in full swing when I got there — before the bell had rung. Work was 

kept going on at top speed during the whole hour When I entered a spell 

down was in progress and I took my place in the line. Snappy questions are 
asked of each one. The aim is to £nd out whether the pupils have the facts 
of any given period well in hand. 


1-25-17. 

74. After directmg the class yesterday, I felt for some reason or other 
that I had done better than before. It seemed to me that I was able to think 
ahead for once. The facts did not require my whole attention. I feel con- 
vinced of the necessity of experience to correct such defects (as I exhibited at 
first). It is hard for me to have pupils do the talking. My tendency is to 
say too much. I caught myself in long questions, and after I got to my seat 
I felt sore at myself for using ten words which I could just as well have said 
in five. When I noticed my questions getting long it seemed as if I lowered 
my voice — ^just like an alarm nearly run down. 

(Then follows an excellent summary of the course.) 
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xvn 

Miss D. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — ^23 pupils — 2 college seniors — 5-3-17, 

75. I lost my opportumty with James this morning, when he asked me 
about a book with which I was unfamiliar, I had to stop and look it over at 
that time. I see now, more than ever, the value of being prepared. 


5-4-17. 

76. I was disappointed in this morning ^s hour — ^probably more disap- 
pointed in myself than in my work I think the pupils responded quite w^ 
to the work, so I have only myself to blame for the lack of success I had in that 
fA}e or so of the whole period — a short tune,— but there is so much to 

lose even in five minutes. (Staff teadier had called upon me to direct the 
work). Frankly, I was at a loss to know whether I should let them gwe me 
everythmg — or give them a list of the results of my work. As usual you helped 
me out with your suggestions, (referring to staff teacher), in asking for com- 
parison of some barbarian and Spartan warfare — also the questions concern- 
ing my results. I know this is one of my big problems: it is going to be hard 
for me not to gvoe the pupils what I wish them to get. I know it is important 
to have them bring out unconsciously what you wish them to get out of the 
work and tM$ is just the hardest part for me to do. It is so much easier just 
to give them the material. In spite of the results, I am glad I had the oppor- 
tunity this morning. Those few minutes have shown me a great many things. 
Of course, I was nervous just at first — and this added to my confusion. I was 
surprised at one thing that happened: — ^those pupils who responded best to 
me were exactly those whose attitude toward me I had questioned. 1 believe I 
made a special eifort to draw out these pupils. 


xvm 

Miss L. (College Senior) 

History — 9th Grade — 24c pupils— 4 college seniors — 3-6-16. 

77. I was called on to take up the discussion of the new assignment with 
the class. Miss 0. (S. T.) greatly surprised me, but after a second’s thought 
I called on Eleanor to name the new Bomans and men of interest whose ac- 
quaintance we made in to-day’s lesson When she finished I quickly re- 
minded her that my question called for new acquaintances I here remem- 

bered my mistake in naming Eleanor before proposing the question so I called 

on Elsie and repeated it as I should have done first At this point Mass O. 

asked Katherine to take up the lesson and by the questioning method as em- 
ployed yesterday by passing the story to some other member of the dass. 
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XIX 

Miss L. (College Senior) 

Histor 7 — 9tli Grade — 24 pupils — ^3 college seniors — ^2-24-17. 

3-2-17. 

78. Mr. B. (C. S.) conducted the class during the period mth frequent 
assistance from the staff teacher who sat in a rear seat. This was his first 
experience, which no doubt accounted for his general reticence, but he could 
have been far better prepared with his material than he was. This would have 
enabled hiTYi to guide the pupils better by the questionmg method as they 
talked to the class on Sulla, Manus, and Mithradates The other members of 
the class were supposed to be outlining the talks given. Mr. B’s guidance of 
these discussions I considered very poor. He corrected one pupil who had re- 
cited correctly. EGs general attitude was listless, showing a total lack of en- 
thusiasm. As one well-informed pupil would frantically volunteer for correc- 
tion while another was reciting he seemed totally baffled by the situation and 
the staff teacher had to interrupt him frequently to give other pupils a chance 
to make corrections.* 


*Mr. B. was prepared after this day’s performance. His failure was at- 
tributed to a lack of fanuhanty with the sub;)ect matter of the discussion. 


3-15-17. 

79. To-day we had a debate on; Besolved, that Caesar was greater than 

either Alexander or Hanmbal At the close of the hour eadi pupil was 

asked to vote for the three whom they considered the best debaters of the 
class, excluding themselves of course, (but including us college seniors) and 
the three receiving the highest number of votes would be selected to challenge 
three debaters from the morning Ancient History section. This is another 
splendid idea new to me. To secure competition between sections is certain 
to inspire pupils to more study and greater progiess.* 


3-20-17. 

80. I was called on to take diarge of the class during the greater part of 
the period. I began with a brief review of the Nationalities represented in 
Borne about 100 B. 0., which helped make up the cosmopolitan spirit. 

I adopted the method of rapid fire questions for review, in order to lead up 
to the advance assignment, but the process of extraction from empty wells 

was BO slow that we did not get to the advance assignment After much 

trouble we finally traced Cicero’s travels to secure his education The staff 

*The three college seniors in this class entered vigorously into the debate, 
presenting their material in the best form they could work up. Pupils partici- 
pated in fibie exercise with great satisfaction. 
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teacher asked to recite and she went to the map and traced Cicero’s travels 
fiom Home to Athens, etc, telling what he studied, etc. She then suggested 
that all who failed on any part of that discussion he sent to the board to write 
it now. That was just the most opportune method to employ, but I hadn’t 
thought of it because I hadn ’t deemed it important enough to spend that much 
time on it, and I was exceedingly anxious to finish the discussion of the chap- 
ter because a review was assigned for the next three days and then a written 
test . . . .If I had thought it permissible (it was), I would have had the class 

take out then books and quickly read the section — then report on it — and thus 
proceed to the next topic The staff teacher assisted me at critical points. 

I neglected to include an important thing in the fii*st page of to-day’s re- 
port. When we began the discussion of the liteiary men of this fiist century 
B. C , I told the class to take up paper and pencil and see how many points 
they could tabulate for each of the men as they were lecited on. This method 
was resorted to to keep all mentally employed. 


3-21-17. 

81 Mr B. (0 S.) took charge of the class for the first pait of the peiiod 

His preparation was thorough and careful, (See report for March 2), 

but his questions were phrased indefinitely sometimes He has a habit of asking 
*‘How about” this or that I and the pupils do not know exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. This became particularly noticeable to me when I was the 
victim of such a question, and found it necessary to ask for a bit of explanation 
of just what was wanted before I could answer defimtely and correctly. I 
strive, personally, to have a definite object in view when I am questioning the 
class and insist upon a response that hits the point in as few words as possible 
— ^precision — so that the answer is befoie the class in a "nutshell,” and can 
then have elaboration without loss of the main point * 


3-28-17. 

82 I was asked to take up with the class the discussion of the first 
examination question: Describe the changes in Eoman life, religion and society 
after the Punic wars, giving reason for these changes. I first called the atten- 
tion of the class to the fact that the question had three parts, and going to the 
board I listed them in skeleton outline form, leaving a space between each for 
a list of changes in each — ^religion, society and life. Pupils copied it in their 
note books. When I had finished the staff teacher had revised it by suggesting 
that the sub-headings under "life” and "society” be all listed under the 

*Oollege seniors discuss each others’ reports, and in this situation these 
four in this class conferred with each other and discussed their work. Miss L. 
pointed out to Mr. B, the main points in her criticism of his teaching. This 
report was used as a part of their conference. This illustrates a common pro- 
cedure in the plan of directed teaching whenever two or more college seniors 
are assigned to the same class. 
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latter, and after I had illustrated the benefit and completeness of answering 
questions in outline form, whenever possible, Mr. B. took up the second ques- 
tion with the class in a similar manner. 

The staff teacher and I agreed after class that when time is limited it 
would be quite as beneficial for the teacher to put her own outline on the 
board and have the pupils copy it as a model, rather than extract contributions 
from the pupils.* 


XX 

Miss L. (College Senior) 

Latin — 9th Grade — 20 pupils — 1 college senior — 10-2-16. 

(Miss L. IS an excellent example of effective participation from the first 
day and of sustained ability throughout the course.) 

11-24-16. 

83. I assisted in drilling class in verbs. Had Frances read the principal 
parts and meaning of a list of veibs written on board, and had a special 
committee (of pupils) suggest English derivations by which class could learn 
verbs more easily. Had each pupil check word which he did not know and 
later had list read. I remamed after school to get material ready for scrap 
book and came out Saturday A. M from 9-12 and met committees (of pupils) 
and assisted them in fixing scrap book up to date. 

Principles which I have Learned from Directed Teaching 

a. Thorough preparation of teacher to secure absolute familiarity with subject. 

b. Economize time, throughout class period. 

c. Keep everyone working all the time. 

d. Thoroughness in connection with essentials. 

e. Dexterous method of handling discussions. 

f. Make daily assignment very clear to class. 

g. Art of skillful questioning. 

h. Have daily program accurately thought out and organized before class. 

1 See relation between order and effective results. 

j. Impress dass with importance of daily preparation. 

k. Advantageous use of margin^’ of class time. 

l. Teacher should create atmosphere of confidence in pupils. 

m. Encourage mutual co-operation. 

*This report illustrates the fact that college seniors are called upon with- 
out being notified in advance, that the staff teacher participates in the work 
of the coUege senior in givmg direction and suggestion at the time work is 
being done, and further that staff teacher and college seniors confer upon the 
work of the day. 
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n. Avoid confusion, by having maeliineiy of woik organized before class. 

o. Start slowly and keep class ** above water.*' 

p. At beginning of year, set standard of conduct and impress this on class's 

mind. 

q. Encourage imtiatoiy leadership. 

r. Develop lespect for teacher's word. 

s. Vary work to avoid monotony and keep up interest in subject. 

t. Check * ^ slumping " etc , at very first evidences. 

u. Present now work, clearly, concisely, simply. 

V. Avoid ''nagging" but make all necessary scolding effective, 
w. Insist on pure English. 

X. Be liberal but cautious, m outside help. 

y. Skill in seeking out personal difficulties of pupils. 

z. Tact in meeting problems as they arise. 

A. Encourage evidences of competition, combined with good feeling. 

B. Begulate assignments according to standard of class. 


XXI, 

Miss S. (College Senior) 

Latin — ^9tli Grade — 25 pupils — 10-24-16. 

84. In my prepaiation for to-day I found that I could translate the 
sentences on the page assigned, give constructions, etc. with no difficulty. What 
I did was substantially as follows: I detected a possible reference to the 
gerundive construction. I was not sure that I would need to explain it inas- 
much as I had not a predetermined plan to follow in detail. So I went over 
that pretty thoroughly so that in the event I should be called upon or in case 
I had an opportunity to make use of the gerundive I could acquit myself with 
credit. I thought of some possible stories, suggested by certain material in 
the sentence exercises. So I reinforced my supply of stories and allusions. 
Then there was, it seemed to me, a good chance to work on derivative blanks, 
in case we got along well in the class period. So I arranged some extra 
material along this line. In all, I spent about two hours in getting a clear 
background upon which to focus this particular work for the day. Needless 
to say, I did not expect to use all these points I have mentioned. Nor did 
I go into detail with minute plans as to how I would proceed if called upon 
to respond in any one of the many ways this opportunity presents. I am fully 
aware now that I must have at my command a hundred times more than I can 
hope to use in a particular class period. One must be fortified in many ways 
to cope with pupils in a classroom where all work forward and where no 
upper limit is set for anyone. , 

(Pmotpal's cowment: **Tln8 is an excellent example of planning with a 
view to "becoming a difrector of activities rather than a person who hears a 
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lesson recvted in a formal mechanical manner. It avoids the practice of 
siphoning vacuums” to discover hy such operation^ if perchance^ the pupil 
has been able to absorb an answer to a stereotyped question — a Tcmd of refined 
guessing contest at best. You will be able to direct activity vn a thought- 
provolcing school by such pieparation. Preparation of this general sort repre- 
sents a high conception of teaching. You are enriching your scholarship and 
at the same time redirectmg and lefocusing your thinkmg of subsect matter 
in terms of a woikvng group of pupils, fruitfully directing thevr activities in 
a procedure that is full of unexpected possibilities for the exercise of imentive- 
ness in handling pupils,”) 


xxn. 

Miss H. (College Senior) 

Algebra — 10th Grade — 31 pupils — ^ college seniors — 12-7-17. 

85 The following are some of what I consider the most important 
things that I learned and that I am sure I shall find useful if I teach next 
year. 

We are dealing with mdlyiduals and not a group. Individual differences 
are great and we cannot expect any two pupils to do the same amount or the 
same kind of work. For this reason all pupils are to be encouraged to try 
constantly to surpass their own past record. It is the mprovement in one's 
work that is important. The differences in ability make a fixed assignment 
an impossibility if we are to have true progress. If all members of the class 
are to do the same woik some will not have to work at ail. A plan which 
does away with these difficulties is to have unlimited assignments and to im- 
press upon pupils the fact that there is no upper limit in progress in any kind 
of work. 

The aim of a class in mathematics is not to give to each pupil a fixed 
amount of knowledge of mathematics but to tram each pupil so that he will 
be able to express himself coirectly along mathematical lines. The ideal ar- 
rangement would be to have the class an exact representation of real life so 
that the child's education would be really a preparation for life. 

If the class is to do good work it must be interested. This depends 
largely upon the work of the teacher. It has been proved in this class that 
a sure way of keeping the interest is to vary the work each day. The spirit 
of competition and the spirit of a game also add to the interest of the work. 

In all new work in algebra the ideas should be connected with something 
that the pupils are familiar with so that the work in algebra can be based 
on arithmotic. On account of the abstract character of algebra the teacher 
should as far as possible connect every new idea with something which can 
be seen or felt. 

The child learns from doing and not from watching someone else work. 
It has been interesting to watch the class work out something new. We have 
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used the plan of hist having each one use the idea and after the process was 
familial state the rule. It is wonderful the results that can be obtained in 
this way. 

From the httle experience I had before the class I learned that a pre- 
pared method would be of no use because you cannot regulate the condition 
of the class. The only plan is to have several methods and then these would 
serve as ways to be changed to meet new conditions that might arise. 
The work with individual pupils is a preparation for the work with the class 
as a group because it enables a person to understand the pupils and to under- 
stand their difficulties. In other words, it makes one see the new work as 
the beginnei sees it Aftei studying the work m this way we are able to see 
why some of the mistakes occur and m this way we can avoid them. 

I feel now that I would know how to begin to teach a class and that I 
would have an idea of "what to expect fiom the pupils I enjoyed the work 
with them. I think the pleasure would be one jusUflcation for the course if 
that were the only result. 

The last pait of the course has been the most mteresting part so that a 
greater benefit would be deiived if the course contmued imtil the end of the 
semester. I feel as though the work stops just at the most interesting point. 


xxm. 

Miss Q-. (College Senior) 

Algebra — ^Qth Grade — 31 pupils — 2 college seniors — 11-29-17. 

86. It is the fine spirit of co-opeiation between teacher and pupils and 
between the pupils themselves and the happiness and enthusiasm aroused by 
the liberty permitted in the classroom that have particularly impressed me in 
the class I have been in. Only by allowing some liberty can self-initiative 
and self-expression, two things that a scfiiool should aim to develop in its 
pupils, be gained. 

From observing the staff-teacher ’s work, I have gained some helpful ideas 
which I [fiiall use in presenting material to a class. One of these is to always 
get a point of contact’’ when presenting new material to pupils. The new 
must be based on the familiar. 

I have learned that to keep the pupils right in the spirit of the work, 
their leader must keep a good pace 'When the pace is slow, a decided slacken- 
ing in the interest is evident. The loss of speed is often because the teacher’s 
questions come slowly. She should always have a stock of questions ready, so 
that she will never give her pupils the idea that she is groping for the next 
thought. 

In a subject like algebra where so much of the work deals with abstrac- 
tions, every opportunity to represent material as concretely as possible must 
be used. Even the adult’s nund grasps the concrete more quickly than the 
abstract. 
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A teacher should try to introduce as much variety as possible into her 
manner of conducting the class. She should use new or infrequent manners 
of attack so that the pupils may say they never know what 's going to happen 
next. With such vaiiety work will never become dull and monotonous for 
them. 

Above all, if a teacher is to be successful, she must want to teach, she 
must enjoy working with boys and girls. If she doesn't have this enthusiasm 
and love for teaching, she had better choose some other profession. 


XXIY 

Miss L. (College Senior) 

Gterman — ^9th Grade — 11 pupils 11-28-17. 

87. When I compare my ideals of school and ideas of teaching after my 
observation and practice in this school with those I had before I came I find 
there is a wide difference. I can hardly put myself back into the old position 
— neither do I ever want to. 

This work has taught me that the knowledge the pupil gets is of im- 
portance to him only as living, usable material. A teacher must cultivate 
(if possible) in the pupil the attitude of the learner — to see what he can do 
with what he knows, to interpret new situations in which he is placed. Training 
a child means to develop in him ability and resourcefulness. 

The traimng has changed my attitude to the pupils, I must be guided in 
my selection of material according to their definite needs. 

I have learned too to take note how the pupil arrived at his conclusions 
or answer, so that I may be better able to help him and to see where the diffi- 
culty lies. 

I have also learned many new devices for presenting material in gram- 
mar, devices that are not merely drill exercises but some that will help the 
pupil by making him help himself. I see how important it is to keep the pupils 
in touch with different lines of work for it gives the pupil a chance for con- 
tact with varied material every day. 


XXY, 

Miss M. (College Senior) 

English — ^9th Grade — 33 pupils — 3 college seniors — 6-10-17 
88. The eight weeks I spent in Mr. P. (S. T.) 's freshman English class 
gave me some of the most valuable information I have received here, because 
it taught me to look within for my information, to apply what I had learned, 
and develop my own method in * ^meeting the situation," And that, after 
all, is about the only method one can adopt. Along with a few lessons on 
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not to teach/ ^ I have had some on ^^what not to teach. I think I 
should have started a first year English class on reading, and had it write 
only occasionally. Now I see that writing is very important and reading b 
very difficult; and I should reverse the order I believed in at first. It has 
been splendid traimng for me. 


XSVL 

Miss E. (College Senior) 

English — 10th Grade — ^22 pupils — ^2 college seniors — 6-10-17. 

89. I feel prepared now, to at least meet a class for the first time as a 
leader. When I first stood before the sophomore English class, each child 
looked about twice his natural size, and I felt as though I was before the most 
ciitical of audiences. My experience has taught me, that, although they are 
critical, the children are sympathetically so, and that it is up to the teacher 
to show and actually prove that she deseives hei place at their head I noticed 
that those whom I had helped the most, were the ones who paid closest atten* 
tion to what I said in class. I could actually see their confidence in me grow 
at the same time that I was becoming more confident of myself. 


Miss R. whose final report is given below (90) goes into con- 
siderable detail indicating her attitude toward the course and re- 
cording her experiences in working out along the lines offered her 
in the course. There is no formal requirement of a final report 
such as this one. College seniors use their own judgment in such 
matters. They have it impressed upon them that they are making 
their own record. They are given freedom to use their own initia- 
tive in many ways. 

XX vn 

Miss R. (College Senior) 

Mathematics — 9th Grade — ^26 pupils — 2 college seniors — 5-8-18. 

90. One thing which has always been a bugbear of teachers has been 
the correcting of papers after school hours. They complained of the evil, but 
went on from day to day requiring the pupils to hand in problems worked at 
home and then having recitation classes daring the period. What good was 
and is a method of that kind? No good at aU. The supervised study method 
where the greater part of the work is done in the class room is by far the best. 
The pupils learn to think for themselves and not only to think but to apply 
what they have thought out. How many of us ever went to schools where 
we were encouraged to think for ourselves in the classroom? In fact the 
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thinker was generally in hot water. What was wanted was the thoughts of 
the teacher or those of the author of the book memoiized and returned to the 
teadier. Mrs. V.'s idea to eliminate the marking of so many papers not only 
saved her work, but it also put the pupils on their own merit again. When 
they were asked to hand in a report on a slip of paper at the end of the day 
telling what they had done, they did it honestly for they were trusted. If 
you doubt a person he will begin to doubt himself, but believe in him and he 
will have confidence in himself Peihaps other ways may be devised which 
will serve the same puipose and have the same effect, but surely the teacher 
ought to think of some way to solve the pioblem, in fact he must do it sooner 
or later. When asking questions in front of the class I found that there was 
serious objection to calling upon the same pupil more than once or twice. 
That is a difficulty which the teacher will eliminate more and more as she 
learns to know each individual pupil 

What astonished me in the study of Geometry was the rapidity with which 
the pupils took up the ideas. Their eagnemess to progress had not decreased 
one bit, in fact it was stronger than before; they had a new subject, and con- 
sequently there was even renewed effort to get it. Mrs. V, fairly radiated 
with enthusiasm and eagerness to help them along, so that they progressed 
much faster than if she had not cared at all, or was merely teaching because 
she thought that was one of the most gented ways of earning a livelihood. 
The ideas of superposition were taught before their books arrived; they did 
not memorize it from the book, they couldn% so they had to get it by thinking. 
Each one had his own triangles and used them to advantage, for thru touch 
each one learned the facts about superposition. 

Bight here I might say that the advice of Mrs. Y. not to get discouraged 
after the first or second or third telling was certainly good, for a good many 
of us make one grand rush and expect the pupils are going to get everything 
we want them to know as we swish by them without ever letting them taste 
at all. There were certain fundamental definitions which had to be learned 
and remembered but she tried to have them work out the proofs for them- 
selves, so that they would remember them, but there were just a few to whom 
it was found necessary to give the advice that they memorize the proofs. 
The requirements of accurate form in putting a theorem on the board or on 
paper were very good. The one thing which I have not yet been able to 
accustom myself to was the use of so many abbreviations. I was so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of writing everything out in full that I could not get 
the idea out of my system. The idea that everything must have a tag was 
also very good, for many a time the pupils either would forget to put in the 
tag or would not know what it was. They practically worked out the con- 
structions for themselves; thru the use of exercises they were taught to 
work things out for themselves. There was freedom of action and thought, 
but there was a guiding hand to give them the hypothesis on which they were 
to work. 
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The following statement was made by one of the staff teachers 
with whom the last writer, Miss R. (XXVII), participated. It is 
an attempt to set forth in a few words the procedure which enables 
the staff teacher to utilize pupils and college seniors as helpers un- 
der the directed study plan. 

‘‘I should say at once that the 'student-helper’ or ‘pupil- 
helper’ emerges from the working group through the need of 
partnerships in teaching. 

“Collective teaching is a waste for the great majoril^y of any 
group. 

“Individual teaching makes an instantaneous appeal to every 
one in the group, and no reward is more sought, more fraught with 
happiness, than the words, ‘Come help me, be my assistant!’ 

“The appealing look of the eager faces as they say ‘"Will you 
let me help today is sometimes enough to move one to tears. 
Every boy knows that he cannot ‘assist’ until he has proven his 
superiority in the group by some fine piece of work. Often the 
statement by the boy of ‘his rule’ for a process, is clearer, more 
thorough than that of a text. He is not hampered by the nomen- 
dature, the abstract vocabulary of the school-men. He says what 
one must do in a certain process, in limpid, vivid, direct phrases 
of his mother tongue, and with a singleness of purpose thrusts 
straight at the procedure. His ingenious methods of illustrating 
his point often shame our formalism. 

“To a student from a higher institution this independent pul- 
sating class-life is sometimes almost shocking, and the first reaction 
is to make a stand against the indomitable will of the boy to act 
and think for himsdf with freedom. 

“But as the alertness of the boys leaves the older student often 
gasping, and the sui^e of earnest criticism pricks the bubble of his 
conceit, he learns that he too must prove his superiority in order 
to gain respect; he too must strive for accuracy and originality 
and speed if he can win the right to ‘assist today.’ ” 
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xxvni 

Miss E. (College Senior) 

English — nth Grade — 20 pupils — 2 college seniors — 12-7-16. 

91. I had made my own outline previous to the class woik, but I de- 
parted from it and leai ranged the woiding so the students themselves worked 
it out. (Miss E at the boaid in chaige ) I think that I never rejected any 
phrasing or heading suggested by a pupil without having him see that there 
was no material to be grouped undei it. I found out that I had developed some 
confidence in having definitely and laboriously planned a detailed outline of 
the work befoie class and going in and changing the whole plan I felt that 
I knew the thought, and I tried to keep looking at various ideas from several 
different angles, accepting the thought of the pupils and helping them to work 
out exact phiasings of it. I seemed to grow in self-assurance and in analysis 
of the pupils^ likely responses to the situations. I felt more aleit duiing this 
period, and more tired after it than during any period up to this time — ^though 
I enjoyed every minute, and the time flew. 

{Teacher comment: Typical teaching — one might say working — ex- 

perience, An example of the freedom that comes from thorough preparation 
on any "basis; though the class period may work out on cmother plan, *Kan 
Thinking* easily finds his place m it,**) 


1-24-17. 

92. I have noticed in class that the teacher is very well informed on many 
topics of local, national, and international current interest. I try to keep up 
with usable material which comes out in the current magazines and in the 
New York Times and its Book Eeview — but I find it very difficult to keep up 
on Madison events and other newspaper items ... I consider this reading, how- 
ever, an important part of a teacher’s study. I am enrolling in Extempore 
Speaking next semester just to check myself up severely in this Ime of work — 
and to keep myself reading and studying topics which I might otherwise pass 
over. There is no telling but that a teacher ’s ability to talk and be interested 
in some certain topic of current interest might establish a meeting point or 
way of mteresting some pupil who could not be reached in any other way. 


Mr. N. (below) started in with a settled conviction that the 
subject could be developed in a perfectly logical order and that a 
certain formal method could be followed, no matter who the pupils 
might be. The claims of subject matter fully possessed him. He 
was tmwilling to believe that we have to teach the subject to in- 
dividvals. For nine wedks there was no gripping of the procedure. 
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It seemed impossible for him to enter vitally into the work of the 
class. There was no joyous and free participation. The fact is 
he continued to be an observer, standing apart trying to see what 
was going on. Rarely did he get at the inner meaning of things. 
His mind worked in a mechanical fashion. He was fitting circum- 
stances to labeled pedagogy or tacking labels on what he thought 
he saw. There was little, if any, first hand, critical and independent 
thinking. Brief unproductive reports were perfunctorily written. 
Conferences were had with staff teacher and principal with great 
frequency. He was not received by the pupils with enthusiasm 
simply because he did not distinguish himself in competition and 
association with them. Finally, he was given a new situation. He 
had reported the allotted time. The plan is to extend the student’s 
participation in the course in the event he does not make satis- 
factory progress. Accordingly a new assignment was made; a 
transfer from American History to Ancient History. At once Mr. 
N. began to show capacity for growth, independence of judgment, 
and self-direction. He came to a new view, not by external pres- 
sure or authority, but by taking hold of a new situation with a 
determination to discover for himself the significance of genuine 
participation and self-activity. He began to produce some remark- 
ably fruitful diaries and finished the course in a gratifying man- 
ner. A few complete daily reports are given bdow. 


XXIX. 

Mr. W. (College Senior) 

History — 12th Grade — 16 pupils — 1 college senior — 10-9-17. 

93. After a brief quiz on the exploration period, the class began the 
discussion of Virginia. In order that their attention might be kept on the 
work (1) the pupils were told to stand up. I was sent to a blackboard map 
to outline boundaries of Plymouth and London companies. Map work is my 
special weakness (2) and I always lose my nerve in class if I am called on 
to locate boundaries that are not well known. The recitation was quite snappy 
(3) and some of the pupils did very well indeed. When the staff teacher 
assigned the lesson she asked if it were not a short one. The pupils admitted 
that it was, a thing which my class never did when we were in High School (1). 

(Staff teacher *8 comments: *‘(1) Not at all, (IS) Better lecome strong 
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m %t for ice do a gteat deal of it, (3) What da you mean^ (i) In giving 
youi lepoitj tolJc to the pupils. Prove your superior scholarship, Eow and 
uhy are things done this way^ You haven’t even told how the recitation was 
conducted, ’ *) 


10-10-37. 

94 I was called on foi a lepoit on the founding of Quebec. Although 
the lepoit was not ciiticized, I think I failed to make it very concise. At least 
that was my feeling while giving it.* One thing gratified me. That was the 
fact that I did not lose my neivo when called on for the geography, as I in- 
variably have done nearly aU my life. I was also called upon to ciiticize a 
lepoit or a summary which one of the pupils put on the board I began finding 
flaws m it as soon as I stalled. I had not gone fai when the staff teacher 
interrupted with a statement to the effect that it was very good. I expect that 
this was an implied rebuke I once had a music teacher, under whose instruc- 
tion I made good progiess that never bothered about praising my work. I 
suppose I shall have to break away from his influence in this matter and give 
pupils some encouragement in their work. It is, no doubt, as impoitant for 
them to know wherein they have succeeded, as it is to know wherein they have 
failed.* 

(Staff teacher *s comment: ^It seemed to me you were gy^hlvug over very 
small points vn an essceedmgly good paragraph, ^When you rise to help, talk to 
the pupils, not to me, I prohahly know what you are drirnng at; they do not. 
This report is inadequate. You say nothing of the hows and whys of the reci- 
tation, Eave you made any effort to know the pupils? I should "be glad to 
have a conference with you,) 


Mr. N. (went into a new class at this time) 

History — 9th Grade — 24 pupils — college senior — 1-8-18. 

95. (First day in new class). Well, the ‘^new-boy" feeling although it 
showed itself in one or two instances was much less strong than it was when I 
entered the other class (1). I feel sure that I shall feel more at home here in 
a few days than I ever did in the other class. The goneral atmosphere in the 
classroom was what struck me most favorably. Everybody seemed eager and 
willing to give the best that could be given. We refreshed our memory in 
regard to things geographical by drawing a map of Greece and putting in as 
many names as we could remember. Then there was an exceedingly rapid re- 
view of the careers of Philip and Alexandei. Then after a little study, a few 
of us talked over the division of Alexander’s empire. It was here that I felt 
like a '^new boy” and I found it hard at first to try and create situations in 
my own mind in case I should have been made lesponsible for any situations 
which might have arisen (2). 

(Staff teacher: (1) Of cowse-^ne of the great values of the course. 
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(S) Your former experience has undoubtedly helped you to make this good be- 
gunning. Bon H lose a mvnute in becoming acquainted w%th these boys and girls 
and im, participatvng to your fullest capacity. You did well to-day.) 


1-9-18. 

96. I was very glad when 1:20 came to-day in order that I might have 
the piivilege of woiking (1) with the pupils who made such a good impression 
on me yesterday. I was not disappointed for we had a very instructive session 
and I think Miss O. (S. T.) must have felt satisfied that the pupils received 
full value for each minute spent in class. 

Then we discovered three problems on the board (2). One group was 
ready to begin on the second problem immediately after the first one had been 
worked out. After this the remainder of the class worked out the second prob- 
lem. We brought out all the pomts necessaiy, but I have a feeling that TVnga 
O. (S. T.) was more successful in having the pupils make the points than I 
was (3). Lazare and Willis then professed themselves to be ready to discuss 
the Seagnes. We were joined by another boy in a few minutes They knew 
a great deal about them, but were not as accurate as the class standard de- 
mands. Upon Miss O.’s suggestion they decided to study the subject thor- 
oughly (4). 

Some of the pupils did very well in bringing out the characteristics of 
‘‘The Dying Gaul^^ and also the significance of the work (5). 

Staff teacher: (1) Good. (B) Sow was the first group started F Who 
were in itF Were you there^ (3) Why^ (4) What does this situation prove 
to you? (5) What a different report! You are on the right track. Keep at 
it. Eeoord your participation and reaction. Sow did you go about the busi- 
ness of being chavrman^) 


1-15-18. 

97. I made an important resolution in class to-day. For sometime I 
have been convinced that the old formal method of conducting a recitation could 
be superceded by somethmg much more productive. But by nature I am an 
extreme conservative, and it is very hard for people of my type to break away 
from the old Logically I should have resolved not to conduct my classes in the 
old way as soon as I found that it was less productive than the plan I had been 
observing. But logically or iUogically, I could not bring myself to the point 
until to-day. Since the class period this afternoon, although the old keeps pulling 
me back, I don’t think I shall ever be satisfied to conduct a class in the old way. 
More action can not help but be valuable. There is nothing wrong with the theory 
back of it and to-day I finally became convinced that it was practical. It is 
not only what I saw to-day. My conclusion comes as a result of many days’ 
observation. To-day was merely the culminating point in the process. Had I 
reached the conclusion some tune ago, it would have been better for me. It 
was rather a queer position that I was placed in. I went out there each day 
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to observe a scheme that I did not want to enter into the spirit of. The old 
had been tried. It had worked. Why bother about changing it? It was in 
this spirit that I was trying to co-operate in the work. When it came to re- 
porting my mind worked something like this: *'1^11 never use anythmg but 
the old formal recitation. It ’s plain that the new is working well but I don 't 
want to admit it. To avoid admitting the fact why I '11 say nothmg about it. ' ' 
It was natural for those who read my report to conclude that I had not grasped 
the fundamentals at aU. And so it was made difidcult for every one concerned. 
To be perfectly frank, I felt like droppmg the course several times. However, 
I am not at all sorry that things turned out as they did, for in spite of myself 
I became convinced that the old formalism should be abolished, and a little 
later that I would abolish it. 

The point in to-day's class period at which I made my resolution was when 
I was watching the pupU teachers go over the lesson with those who had com- 
pleted their study later. That was the culminating point in the process by 
which I became convinced that the old formality should be and would be ban- 
ished from classes that I should have anything to do with. Miss O. (S. T.) 
helped it along by throwing me one of her timely asides which have been very 
instrumental in convincing me of my foolishness in refusing to get away from 
the old idea. 

The teaching personality is a thing that still worries me more than it 
ought to at this stage. It is hard to describe the state of my mind in this 
respect. As far as I can see it's an abstraction that I cannot tear to pieces 
and analyze. The fact that I can not do this worries me. Because it's some- 
thing that differs with every individual, I suspect I'll never be able to db it. 
Anyhow my ideas on the subject are less flighty than they were when I was in 
the other class. And I feel more confident that I shall be able to get some 
sort of a hold on my classes next fall. I have had the privilege of meetmg one 
or two of the pupils since I left the other class, and found that I had made a 
better impression than I thought I did. I feel that it is something which must 
be developed. By the way, this is another respect in which I worked at cross 
purposes with the aim of the course. As I remember it I did not conceive of 
the necessity of making an appeal until I had a talk with Mr. M. (Principal) 
late in the season. It was then that I began to think about personality and I 
have been doing it ever since. I expect that is why I get on better in this 
class. Without competition I feel confident of making an appeal next fall 
which will be strengthened as my experience increases. I am going to get their 
respect anyhow, 

(Staff teacher: Yowr new attitude has done more to convince me that we 
are on the right track them anythmg that has happened this year,) 


Miss Z. (!XXX) is an excellent example of an earnest student 
willing to work and take suggestions. There is evident growth 
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in power of analysis and in self-eonfidence. These comments are 
selected with a view of presenting the student ^s difficulties and 
gradual mastery of situations. It is quite obvious that self-confi- 
dence increases with sure-footedness in usable scholarship. These 
two traits appear to run along in her experience as complementary 
to each other. Miss Z. writes better than one would expect from 
her performances. 


XXX 

Miss Z. (College Senior) 

crerman — 10th Grade — 15 pupils — 1 college senioi — 1-8-18. 

98. The class hour was remarkably interestmg and alive for the first 
lecitation after an extended vacation. I wondered how the stafP teacher could 
keep the class from dragging, as I had serious dijficulty in concentrating and 
fixing my attention 

I am growing more and more favorably inclined towards the informal way 
the class is held. At first I thought the pupils were given too much freedom, 
but I see that that is what a class room is intended for. The pupils have a right 
to their own opinion and ought to be permitted to state it. If the body is kept 
too much in restraint, the mind wiU be checked too. They must work in part- 
nership, and this is what the discipline maintained at the Wisconsin High 
School endeavors to do and is certainly succeeding in doing 


1-15-18. 

99. Today I noticed that I had accomplished another point. When I 
started my dvreated teachmg 1 had very great dif&culty in remembering the 
mistakes, and occasionally found myself marking them, in order to help me 
to remember "them. But to-day I kept track of all the mistakes perfectly, with- 
out marking them or anything else. 

We made the work lists for the new lesson in the class. Mrs. B. read the 
sentence, the pupils wrote their unknowns, and I gave the form and the mean- 
ing of the unknown. This forms a variation of word list preparation, saves 
time, and lastly, the pupils think harder and write down fewer words. The 
word lists from yesterday were handed in, in corrected form. This encourages 
accuracy, neatness, consistency, careful preparation, memory training in the 
pupils for they have to strive to hand in their papers in the best possible 
condition in order to receive credit for the work. The teacher usually gets 
what she demands, and if all teachers have as high a standard as our staff 
teacher our schools would rapidly approach a high standard. 
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XXXI 

Miss P. (College Senior) 

Chemistry — ^3.1th Grade — 18 pupils — ^1 college senioi — 1-24-18. 

100. After John finished his topic I took the class. We went over a 
review of the last two laboratory periods. I found that it was easier to answer 
questions than ask them. One time I asked Henry a question and he answeied 
it wiong. Instead of asking a series of questions which would lead to the point 
I asked if the answer he had given was right. He guessed at the answer this 
time and hit it right. 

Two or three times I mis-stated zny question and led to confusion on the 
class' part. They did not know what I meant. 

Then^ one time I asked a question which they could not answer, so I told 
them the answer, and I told them the wrong answer. I must be sure what 1 
am talking about myself before I try to tell the class things. 

Twice I let slight mistakes in formulas slip me. These little things are 
more important in Chemistry than in anything else and I must watch these 
little things very dosdy. 

My questioning did not last as long as I had thot it would and I was 
almost at the end of my rope when Mr. D. O. T.) told me to sit down and 
then he continued with the teaching. 1 will have to see next time that my work 
will last longer and be prepared for questions on review if the topic for the 
day is exhausted. 

(Staff Teacher: J)onH he so self-conscious. You had not organized your 
material as you should. In teaching it is easy enough to plan what you are 
going to do, provided everything goes as you have planned. Usually situations 
will come up in class that will require a complete change in your plans, and 
the good teacher should know just when such a change should he made.) 

Mr. M. (below) began his course on a high level and made re- 
markable progress. He was given a large opportunity in teaching 
the class throughout the course. On account of the excellence of 
his work from the start, he was given the chance to substitute some 
other course. Approval to teach would have been granted after a 
brief period of participation. Mr. M. preferred to continue the 
course, feeling that it would prove an unusual opportunity to study 
problems of teaching on a laboratory basis. The comments included 
below are intended to present something of the grasp Mr. M. de- 
veloped in handling real situations. 

Xa X I ,l 
Mr. M. 

Agriculture — 10th Grade — 12 pupils — % college seniors — 5-15-16, 

101. I would like to suggest the following plan to be criticised. At the 
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begizmmg of each new phase of the work^ give each member of a class a card 
with (in this case) the names of all the important garden vegetables. Have 
them take these home and check off those (as many as there are days to be 
^ent on the work) that are of most vital need in their case. Prom these cards 
select those that are most universally checked, and take a whole day for the 
discussion of each. After this was done, if there was any time left others 
might be discussed. It seems to me that this would be very helpful to teacher 
and student. 

(Staff teacher ^8 comment: 'Sour suggestion is very good. It embodies about 
the same method I followed in this work, I selected plants to study from the 
experience I have had in this work,) 


5-6-16. 

102. I took two boys in the class and went over to the high school garden. 
We selected a suitable place for the frame, and then went over and secured 
some material. The sash were not of the same length, and the lumber was not 
very good, but it served for demonstrating material, and the cold frame will 
be as good for service as finer materials could have built. 

Owing to the short time for the work I had to do more myself than I 
wanted to. I first laid the frames out on the ground and marked around them 
in the dirt. The boys meanwhile took the lengths and widths of the saifii and 
sawed the boards to the proper lengths. We put the frame together and nailed 
the outside rectangle. Prom the ends sawed off we then constructed the center 
piece, put on the sash for measurements, and put the whole together. I asked 
why we faced the frame to the south, and they answered correctly that this 
was to obtain greatest warmth, light and protection. As the hour was over I 
sent the boys bade, and banked in the frame myself. 

(Staff teacher: We should have taken the whole class out for this work, 
or had it as an outside project.) 


5-9-16. 

103. If the school provided the materials, and the teacher could say when 
and how this should be done, without stipulations, I would take up the work 
as follows. I would divide the class into groups of two. I would have each 
pair of boys make a cold frame, and have the girls make fiats (assisting the 
latter). I would talk one day on fiats and have the class take notes, and 
the next day I would have each pupil plant one row of four varieties of plants, 
and tell them that they are responsible for those plants. In transplanting I 
would precede the work with another talk, have the class take notes, and the 
next day have each one set out the plants he was responsible for. A two hour 
period is needed for this work. No science needs laboratory hours as much as 
Agriculture. I would have certain students attend to certain plants from 
beginning to end. 
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5-19-16. 

104. I took charge of the class to-day for the full hour. We have spent 
three or four days in having the class make cuttings, grafts, etc., and now I 
am trying to go hack to the beginning, take up orchard management from the 
start, and by incorporating the actual practice the class has had in the work, 
arrange the lessons in logical order from the ordering of the trees to the care 
of the orchard after fruit bearing, my aim being to make each member under- 
stand just how an orchard can be started and cared for. I am not trying to 
crowd the work into a certain definite time, but will develop it slowly, and give 
time for questions. 

I did not make any assignment at the first hour, but let it develop itself 
in working out the lesson for to-day. I first asked a few questions as to the 
possibilities of fruit growing m Wisconsin. I then called for varieties of 
apples adapted to the state, and enumeiated them on the board as given. Next 
I asked what “Site'^ included, and discussed the factors, soil, esposure, and 
elevation briefly. I had different members of the class put planting schemes 
on the board, and emphasized the hexagonal system. I asked for the proper 
planting distance between trees, and after some discussion gave 20 feet as a 
m in i mum . I explained the ‘‘ring and wire method’’ of staking the orchard, 
and then partially developed Ihe question of what specifications should be in 
the order of the trees, going just enough into the subject to make my meaning 
clear, and then assigning this as a lesson. 


5-24-16. 

105. In a conference with Mr, F. he mentioned that my gieatest mistake 
had been in skipping back to points that I had omitted. I believe I mentioned 
this yesterday m criticising myself. He gave me some good points aboijt ques- 
tioning, namely, that the questions should cause the pupil to reason not merely 
to repeat what he had read. We discussed the points on my cards, and he 
spoke especially of keeping the whole class thinking even though I questioned 
the individuals. He said that excessive blackboard illustrations caused the 
pupils to absorb not think in a piofitable manner. This is a good point, and 
I will try to avoid this mistake in the future. 


(Staff teacher’s comment on the foregoing and other reports here omitted: 
As a whole your work was very good. You jiimp from one point to awother 
and hadk ogam. Fmtsh up and go hack only to make connections, etc. Your 
guestions a/re good. Good veun of humor in work. 

You find it easier to tell than to develop thru guestioTis. Good guestion/mg 
is a fine art. Lead pupils on thru actual thmkmg "by carefulki worded ques^ 
tions, and stiU anoid dragging. The questions should develop something. We 
must avoid maloing the classroom a place to gwe back what we have learned. 
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Mr. M (Principal) calls tJtts game re’Oitatwn. We must get the pupil to thinJu, 
usvng what he has learned as a for the formation of new judgments de- 
veloped hy shUlful questions. The whole class should he in the gamq of thmJc- 
ing with the pupil you are operating on, otherwise change your course or method 
of attacTc.) 


6-9-16. 

106. This IS my last day mth the class, and in conclusion I would like 
to sum up the course as I see it. 

First of all, where has it been of value to me? 

(1) It has given me confidence in myself. I have been able to forget 
what others are thinking of me, and give all my energy to the work. 

(2) I have been able to see where otheis have made mistakes, and have 
added a list of “Donts’’ to my system. We must avoid all things that tend 
toward monotony (a) Don’t talk in a monotone, (b) Don’t address the floor 
or the ceiling; talk to the class, (c) Don’t spend too much time trying to 
make a student see a point, (d) Don’t act boied with the work yourseli. 

We must avoid extieme informality. Familiarity breeds contempt” is 
too strong a statement but it may be kept in mind. 

We should deal with great wholes, facts m abundance, but few fine details 
or complex formulae. 

(3) I have learned that the manner of questioning is the great determin- 
ing factor in teaching. 

(4) I have gained some valuable knowledge on the arrangement of sub- 
ject matter. I have observed that a transition stage is necessary when going 
from ” orchards” to ” potatoes.” Great leaps leave a vacuum between. 

(5) I have added much to my knowledge of Agnculture. 

(6) I have learned the value of ‘ ' illustrative material, ’ ’ and of ' ‘ action ’ ^ 
as well as discussion. 

Next I want to express my opinion of the course itself, from the stand- 
point of the high-school pupUs 

Mr. F. (S. T.) is not attempting to make farmers of the pupils; he is, 
however givmg them a broader outlook on life, and helping them appreciate 
the things around them. 

My greatest problem, in completing my high-school life, was in knowing 
what profession to choose. This is another thing Mr. F. is doing. This is not 
mere talk, it is a fact I have discussed it with the boys. 

The work has not, however, developed to its fullest extent. There should 
be more illustrative material No doubt this will come in another year. 

My greatest objection to the course is the matter of '‘observers.” They 
come to the class, charged with the idea that they are to pick it to pieces. 
They do not look back of the quetsioning to see what is being brought out. 
They feel, as we all feel when we observe the work of someone else when we 
have not done the work ourselves, that there aro many weak points, but they 
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do not look for good ones They take away the attention of the class. They 
make the teacher imcomfortable; and they gain nothing of value with their 
fault-finding attitude. 

In conclusion I would like to say that my course in Educational Practice 
has not only been of great value to me from the teaching standpoint; but I 
have learned more about Agriculture from Mr. E.'s teaching than I have 
learned any semester in any course in the University of Wisconsin. 


CONCLUSION 

These two ‘‘selected comments” (in reality letters), Nos. 107 and 
108, represent a quality of reaction to the work of directed teaching 
from teachers in service. These letters are included in bringing 
this chapter to a close for the purpose of illustrating one means, at 
least, of relating the work of the University of Wisconsin to the pub- 
lic education of the state. A vital and fundamental connection is 
developed in this way between work done in the University and 
service in the schools. These respondents, together with many oth- 
ers write frequently to the staff of the Wisconsin High School for 
suggestion in meeting their unique problems. No effort is made to 
secure an artificial bond of connection. These relationships grow 
up out of a procedure that appears to the University to have a 
dynamic in them. This type of reaction could be amplified, but it 
is believed that the following will serve to point out to the reader, 
not only the general character of the “after effects” of the partici- 
pative plan of preparing teachers, but also to illustrate a new out- 
look upon functional relationship between the college and the high 
school. 

xzxm 

Miss Q-. First year of Teacliiug. 2-23-18. 

107. As my directed teadhmg in the Wisconsin High School has so very 
often been such a source of thankfulness to me, I want to show in some measure 
my appreciation for the opportunity of having preparatory work in the Wis- 
consin High School. 

I wonder sometimes what I should have done without that preliminary 
training. The ideas which I received there, combined with the privilege of 
testing those ideas, I am sure have been worth at least two years of regular 
teaching to me. 

Most new teachers, I imagine, whatever their training, are rather nervous 
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during their first weeks of teaching. How much this conviction was alleviatea 
in my case, I think I shall never be able fully to appreciate. 

The ability to expand ideas received from the guiding teacher and the 
power to develop ideas, I think are the two best lesults a teaching candidate 
will obtain from the immediate association with an experienced teacher who 
well understands his work. 

Whatever I have been able to do other than humdrum work, I feel that 
I owe directly to my participation under the direction of Mr. P. (S. T.) in 
the Wisconsin High School. 

What I have written I know cannot convey my appreciation to more than 
a slight degree, but I hope that you will feel that I am exceedingly grateful 
for the opportunities which my state through the Wisconsin High School has 
been able to do for me. I know that it is my duty to attempt to repay my 
obligations by most conscientiously doing my best. 


XXXIV 

Miss C. Second year of teaching 6-12-18. 

108. How that I have completed a year and a half of teaching, it is 
interesting to consider how much my work at the University High School has 
aided me. 

On that September morning when I first stood before those attentive pupils, 
curiosity written all over their faces, I was not afraid, but only glad that I 
now could start real work. During the first few weeks Miss Q. axid I often 
spoke of what a difference it would make if we had never before faced a dass, 
never analyzed real class work, and never formulated objectives toward which 
to work. If the service of the Wisconsin High School to me had ended here, 
in giving me the right soit of a start, I would have been very grateful. 

However, as I gain experience, I continually find how to apply phrases 
which at first I did not fully comprehend. I began to realize a little of what 
it meant to have my English classes as far as possible '‘a laboratory group,'' 
to ‘‘have no upper limit to the assignment," to give the ‘‘problem attitude," 
to have ‘‘the forward look," and so on. 

Of course it would take years for me to work out the complete practical 
application of these ideas from day to day. But what an opportunity for the 
use of one's originality and inventive genius. Teadiing cannot but be a happy, 
dignified, artistic profession, I think, when we teachers strive to teach attitudes, 
the power to think, and self-expression. 

Wouldn't it be splendid if teachers all over the country could have such 
a start as the University High School can give! I hope they may, some day. 




SECTION II 

mSCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS IN THE PREPARATION OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I 

THE SELECTION AND THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


T. W. GosiiiNff 

Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of Public Instruction, 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The most difficult problem connected with the establishment 
and the maintenance of junior high schools is the problem of se- 
curing teachers who are trained for their work. Though the ne- 
cessity of having qualified teachers is pressing in all parts of the 
school system, this necessity is most urgent in the junior high school, 
because the junior high school is a new institution with a new 
program uf studies and with a new social purpose. If the teaching 
in this new institution is to be done by teachers who follow the old 
traditions and who fail to catch the vision of a new method and a 
new opportunity, it is not likely that the junior high school wiQ be 
able to accomplish the purpose for which it was intended. 

PURPOSE OP THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

What is the purpose which the junior high school is expected 
to accomplish? The purpose of the junior high school is to offer 
a program of studies which shall be suited to the varying needs of 
boys and girls in their early adolescence, to take into account the 
individual differences among boys and girls, to assist boys and girls 
to develop right attitudes toward life and its problems, to assist 
them in discovering and in dev^oping their natural aptitudes, to 
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guide them carefully by a wise discipline through the trying time 
when they are passing from the period of control imposed by others 
to the period of sdf-control, to take into account their budding 
idealism and their emerging religious concepts, to give them op- 
portunities for expressing their social instincts in helpful and in- 
spiring service, to correct physical defects and to build up habits 
of clean and wholesome living, to acquaint boys and girls in an 
elementary way with the social, the economic, and the political 
problems which they must face in the world outside of school; 
to inculcate in them both by theory and by practice the principles 
of good citizenship ; to induce as many as would profit thereby to 
go on with their education in higher schools ; and to give to those 
who must take up at once the toil for daily bread a good start by 
way of special, though elementary, vocational education. In brief, 
the purpose of the junior high school is to be a friend of the adoles- 
cent boys and girls by giving them a full, rich, and joyous life, — ^fuH 
and rich and joyous in the present and for that very reason full 
and rich and joyous in the days and the years to follow. 

Such a program as this is not the program of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades in the school system which is organized 
on the conventional basis. Consequently, teachers who are trained 
to fit into a school organization which is wholly different will not 
be so likely to do well the work of the junior high school as those 
who have specific training for ttie particular problems which they 
vrill be called upon to solve. 

Since the organization of junior high schools is proceeding 
at a very rapid rate, it will not be possible to give a satisfying 
training in advance to all the teachers who will be needed. We 
must get the best available teachers and train them after they 
have entered upon their duties. Although there will be considerable 
loss in efSciency on account of this trial-and-error method, it is 
important to remember that experience may be depended upon to 
adapt those new teachers to their work if only they have the apti- 
tude and the proper attitude. 

The aim of this paper is to set forth certain standards that 
seem to the writer to be fundamental in any plan for the selection 
and the training of teachers for junior high schools. In the first 
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place, we must consider the practical problem of making the first 
appointments in the new schools that are to be established. What 
is to be the source of supply from which the first teaehei's shall 
be drawn and what shall be the basis of the selection? 

QUAUFICATIONS OP SUCCESSFUL JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Before these questions can be answered we need to know the 
distinctive qualifications of successful junior-high-school teachers. 
What are the differentisB between successful junior-high-school 
teachers and successful teachers in any other department of the 
public school system? The qualities that would make a person a 
good teacher in the kindergarten and in the first grade are not 
the same as are required in the twelfth grade. It is not at all a 
question of honor, of importance, or of emolument. The only 
question involved is the fitness of the person to do the work that 
is required. So far as the junior high school is concerned, the 
fitness of the teacher involves thorough scholarship, a large and gen- 
erous and inspiring personality, adequate professional training, 
understanding of, and love for boys and girls in their early ado- 
lescence, qualities of real leadership, and a broad social outlook 
which will result in positive service in the school and which will 
connect the school and its pupils with the social environment out- 
side. It is commonly said that the teachers in the elementary 
school need more sympathy and less scholarship than the teachers 
in the senior high school. This bold generalization has at least 
this element of truth in it, that teachers in the elementary school 
need a large amount of the human qualities of love, of patience, 
and of sympathy with children and that senior-high-school teachers 
need a thorough understanding of the subjects which they are called 
upon to teacL The distinguishing characteristics of junior-high- 
school teachers are that at their best they exhibit both broad human 
sympathies and sound scholarship and that they respond gener- 
ously to the new social demands which a progressive educational 
program is making upon them. In other words, the successful 
junior-high-school teacher must combine the distinguishing quali- 
ties of the successful elementary teacher and of the successful 
senior-high-school teacher and in addition must have an unusual 
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Willingness and ability to respond to the opportunities for useful- 
ness which only a broad social outlook and a keen sensitiveness to 
social obligations can give. 

The reasons for this need of superior qualifications on the part 
of the junior-high-school teacher are found in the nature of the 
material with which he has to deal. He is dealing with boys and 
girls at the most critical period of their lives — at the time when 
physical, mental, and spiritual changes begin to be most marked. 
There is no need of argument to prove the assertion that early 
adolescence is the most critical period in the life of youth, for 
educators generally have accepted the assertion as true. After 
aH that has been said and written about this most important period 
in the life of the growing boy and girl, it would be a work of 
supererogation to record here the scientific investigations and dis- 
coveries that have been made Adolescence throughout its whole dur- 
ation is the period when youth experiences its greatest changes. 
If at the onset of these changes youth can be put into the proper 
environment and subjected to the regimen best suited to its needs, 
there is good reason for expecting that the succeeding crises will 
be met safely as they occur. To know the dangers and to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of children in the ages from twelve or thirteen 
to fifteen or sixteen requires understanding, tact, and sympathy of 
the highest order. 

SOURCE OP SUPPLY OP JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

In the light of this statement of qualifications we return now 
to our earlier question: ^‘What is to be the source of supply from 
which the first teachei’s shall be drawn and what shall be the basis 
of the selection Both theoiy and experience indicate the de- 
sirability of making the first appointments to newly-organized 
junior high schools from groups of successful elementary school 
teachers. These teachers, especially if they are selected from the 
seventh and eighth grades, will have the initial advantage, a very 
considerable advantage, of having dealt with pupils who are of 
junior-high-school age. They will know at first hand some of the 
problems which they will meet in the new organization. Furtheiv 
more, elementary teachers as a group are more likely than senior- 
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high-school teachers to have had training in pedagogical methods 
and in the history of education. Training of this kind vdll be of 
inestimable value to the members of a junior-high-aehool staff. If 
to these qualities of successful experience and of pedagogical train- 
ing can be added those other qualities which come from adequate 
scholastic preparation in college and university, from the youthful 
spirit, and from natural or cultivated social vision, we shall have 
almost ideal fitness for junior-high-school work. The senior high 
school, too, sometimes has in its corps a teacher who possesses aU 
the qualities we have mentioned. The best senior high schools 
have many such teachers. When the conditions are right, both 
the senior high school and the elementary school should be called 
upon to assign the members of their staff to places where they can 
do the most good. Fortunately, some school systems, especially 
in the larger cities, are able to find among the teachers already in 
service a sufficient number with the necessaiy qualifications to 
fill the new positions in their junior-high-school organization. 

In many small communities, however, and in some large cities 
where the standards of appointment have not brought teachers 
of high endowments into the elementary schools, the problem of 
making the first appointments to the junior high school will be 
more difficult. It is scarcely worth while to undertake the task of 
organizing the junior high school, with aU of its complex prob- 
lems, unless the teachers who are to be selected for the work show 
some promise of grasping the meaning of their new responsibilities 
and unless they possess some ability to measure up to their new 
obligations. Native ability, especially if it be easily adaptable to 
new conditions, sometimes may be accepted as a substitute for 
specific training. Each superintendent who plans to establish a 
junior high school will do wdl to consider the availability for ap- 
pointment of the teachers who are already doing work in the upper 
grades, especially in the seventh and eighth grades. Unless he 
can find promising, even if untrained material in this group, he 
most likely will do well to postpone the institution of his plan to a 
more favorable time. 
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SALARY SCHEDULES IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Since the junior high school at its best involves a longer school 
day than is customary at present and since the qualifications of 
teachers are necessarily of the high order already referred to, it is 
unreasonable to fix a salary schedule for junior high schools below 
that which is fixed for senior high schools. Indeed, there are good 
reasons for saying that in the junior high school, on account of the 
critical nature of their work and the heavy tax upon their energies, 
the teachers should receive higher compensation than is paid else- 
where in the system Perhaps after the new institution is firmly 
established in the understanding and in the affections of the people 
this higher compensation will be granted freely in recognition of the 
measure of service rendered. In the meantime the tendency mani- 
fest in some places to establish a salary schedule that is intermediate 
between the schedule of the elementary school and that of the senior 
high school is to be resisted strongly, because it not only fails to rec- 
ognize the importance of the junior high school and the significant 
contributions of its teachers to the development of a difficult piece of 
work, but also it strikes at the stability of the new institution by the 
subtle suggestion to teachers that they may regard their position 
merely as a stepping stone to the safe berth and the higher salaiy 
which the senior high school offers. In other words, the interme- 
diate salary creates a condition of unstable equilibrium, where-as 
fixedness, firmly based in high purposes persistently followed, is 
needed to develop the junior high school up to the full measure of 
its possibilities. 

In some places, junior-high-school teachers who have been 
assigned from the senior-high-school corps have received higher 
salaries than have been paid to those who were appointed from the 
elementary school. This practice has produced friction and dis- 
content and has had a tendency to disrupt the organization of the 
school. The only safe rule to f oUow is to fix definite standards, not 
whoUy scholastic in their nature, and to pay the same salaries to 
aU who can meet the requirements. If for any reason there is 
need of appointing teachers who can not measure up to the stand- 
ards that are set, a plain statement of the reasons for the appoint- 
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ment and for tlie salary that is paid will allay unrest that other- 
wise might develop. Sometimes it is necessary to appoint to spe- 
cial work, like that of drawing or music or industrial arts or house- 
hold arts, teachers who do not conform in full to the standards 
which the other teachers in the school have met. Appointments 
of this kind are justifiable for special reasons. Differences in salary 
are justifiable for similar reasons. It is not justifiable, however, 
to base the differences in salary solely upon tiie fact that some 
teachers have been appointed to the junior high school from the 
senior high school, while others have been appointed from the ele- 
mentary school. 

METHODS OP TRAINING TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OP THE JUNIOB- 
HIGH-SCHOOIi TEACHER 

The standards which have been fixed in the best schools have 
already been mentioned. They may be summarized as follows : 

(1) Graduation from a reputable college or university; 

(2) Professional training in a normal school or in a school 

of education connected with a university; or in Keu 

thereof, successful experience in teaching; 

(3) Understanding of, and sympathy with adolescent boys 

and girls; 

(4) A dean, generous, and inspiring personality; 

(5) Qualities of real leadership; 

(6) A broad social vision and a keen sense of social obli- 

gations. 

The last four of these requirements may be called ‘‘moral’’ as 
distinguished from the first two, which are “intellectual.” No 
one who is unable to meet the moral requirements in full should be 
appointed to the junior high school The intellectual requirements 
may be relaxed somewhat in special cases when the successful ex- 
perience of the teacher or his scholastic training in ways which did 
not bring him a college degree warrants special consideration. 

The intellectual requirements for teaching in the junior high 
school are as high as those required for teaching in the senior high 
school. Some persons have said that the junior-high-school teacher, 
because he is dealing with younger boys and girls, does not need to 
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know Ms subject matter so thorongMy as the senior-Mgh-sehool 
teacher needs to know it. The fallacy in this argument lies in the 
assumption that thorough knowledge is not necessary in the teach- 
ing of the elements of a subject. All our experience contradicts this 
assumption. Unless one knows the farther reaches of a subject he 
is not a safe teacher of the elements. By f avormg fortune he may 
avoid serious errors, but he is not likely to avoid them. In any 
event, he can not be the inspning teacher whose insight can create 
in pupils a desire to know more. Boys and girls from twelve to 
sixteen years of age are very critical. They find it easy to ask 
questions and to detect shams. The superficial teacher can not 
meet the needs of these boys and girls. 

Whatever concessions may be made in the ease of teachers 
who are already in service and who for various reasons may be as- 
signed to the junior-high-school staff, there should be no deviation 
from the fixed standards for those who are taking the training in 
preparation for a first appointment. We have not advanced very 
far as yet in the measurement of the moral qualities. We still are 
making naive judgments, and doubtless we shall continue to make 
them for a considerable time to come. Without having definite 
scales for measurement, we know that certain persons are just, and 
sympathetic, and inspiring, and gifted with qualities of leader- 
sMp and that certain other persons are lacking in all those par- 
ticulars. In some ways observation confirms our judgments. For 
example, a man or a woman who enjoys and who has had successful 
experience in conducting clubs of boys or girls, who has been a 
leader of Boy Scouts or of Girl Scouts, or who has in other ways 
demonstrated inspiring leadersMp of youthful activities is more 
likely to succeed as a teacher in the junior Mgh school than one 
who is without such experience. In the training school, opportu- 
nity for leadersMp of this Mnd should be afforded very generously 
in order both to test and to train the capacity of the candidates for 
positions. 

The religious and the social instincts of youth begin to emerge 
at the age of twelve or thirteen. Unless at tMs time boys and girls 
can have the influence of the leadersMp of wise, true, and generous 
men and women, the loss thru atrophy of power is likely to be very 
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great, indeed. For the present we need to pick onr candidates for 
jnnior-high-school positions somewhat after the manner that has 
been adopted for the selection of the Rhodes Scholars in Oxford 
University. These Rhodes Scholars are expected to show a com- 
bination of high scholarship, of athletic ability, and of leadership 
of men. No hard and fast rule is laid down, for it is impossible 
in the present state of our knowledge to set up scientific objective 
standards of measurement. In a similar way, it is impossible to 
set up suitable objective standards for the selection of junior-high- 
school teachers. In general, however, it may be said that no one 
should be selected for junior-high-school work unless he has in 
addition to adequate scholarship those moral qualities without which 
scholarship alone is an empty shell. 

Assuming, then, that the potential moral qualities are present 
in the prospective teacher we have still to determine precisely the 
professional training which should be supplied. As has been said 
before, this professional training should be added to, not substi- 
tuted for, the academic education in college or university. Gradu- 
ation from the high school alone will not sufSce for the mastery of 
the one or two major subjects which the applicant may elect to 
teach. Indeed, it is assuming a good deal to suppose that even 
graduation from college wiU give a mastery of any subject. Never- 
theless, in the present state of public opinion, that public opinion 
which fixes the salaries of teachers, it is not likely that more than 
the first college degree can be required as an evidence of academic 
qualifications. 

Some institutions follow the practice of including the pro- 
fessional subjects in the list of subjects required for a degree. 
This practice is entirely legitimate in those places where the com- 
munity needs education in the value of adequate preparation of 
teachers. It can be accepted, however, only as a temporary ar- 
rangement pending the time when higher standards may be estab- 
lished. To include professional training within the scope of the 
college course means the elimination of some elements of academic 
study and the reduction of thorough academic education in propor- 
tion to the amount of elimination. Ultimately this nation can not 
afford to recognize a ‘syncopated^ education of its junior-high-school 
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teacliers ; it can not afford to accept anytMng less than a full aca- 
demic education of at least four years supplemented by professional 
training in addition. 

The collegiate education of the prospective junior-high-school 
teacher should follow the approved plan of the group system. At 
least two major subjects should be pursued with considerable thor- 
oughness. A part of the minor subjects should be related closely to 
the general departments to which the majors belong. Other minor 
subjects may be chosen according to individual interests only. 
Courses in psychology and in sociology, although th^ are indis- 
pensable foundations for later professional training, are in them- 
sdves of sufficient general, as distinct from professional merit to 
warrant their inclusion in the college course. 

All that has been said up to this point refers to the training 
of teachers of academic subjects. It is not likely that for many 
years to come the teachers of special subjects, such as drawing, 
music, physical training, and the household and industrial arts can 
be expected to subject themselves to the same rigorous scholastic 
discipline as is required of academic teachers. It will be better for 
our whole educational system, however, if the teachers of these 
special subjects can have a more thoro general education than is 
now customary. At present, the teachers of special subjects are 
too highly specialized to make their contributions to the education 
of boys and girls as valuable as the intrinsic merit of the special 
subjects demands. However, it is better that the teachers of special 
subjects should be masters of their fields of instruction even at the 
sacrifice of some general education than that they should be mere 
dabblers, unable to command the thoro respect of their pupils thru 
their technical attainments. Nevertheless, professional training is 
necessary for this group, as well as for the teachers of the academic 
subjects. 

The following professional courses including several that may 
properly be taken as a part of academic education will give the 
irreducible minimum of training for the best type of junior-high- 
sehool teaching of both the academic and the special subjects : 

1. General Psychology 

2. Educational Psychology 
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3. Genetic Psychology 

4. The Psychology of Adolescence 

5. Philos'iphy and Ethics 

6. The History of Education 

7. Principles of High-School Education (with systematic 
participation in schoolroom activities) 

8. School Hygiene 

9. Social Education 

10. Sociology 

11. Special Methods (in subject or subjects the student ex- 
pects to teach) 

12. Mental Tests and Measurements 

13. Vocational Guidance 

This program as a whole does not differ widely from the pro- 
gram which wO commend itself as suitable for the training of 
teachers for senior high schools. The last two courses, however, 
are of special importance for junior-high-school teachers. As our 
psychologists develop and improve the methods of mental tests and 
measurements, school administrators and teachers are finding these 
tests increasingly useful in dassifying pupils according to their 
abilities and their needs and in adapting instruction to the various 
groups which the tests reveal. Although tests and measurements are 
useful in every grade of the schools, they are almost indispensable 
in the junior high school, where differentiation of abilities begins 
to be most clearly marked and where this differentiation diould be 
definitdy discovered by the teacher and definitdy provided for by 
curriculum adjustments. 

Though we do not know very much as yet about vocational or 
educational guidance, there is good reason for expecting a consider- 
able increase of knowledge in this field in the near future. There is 
very little disagreement about the great value which educational 
guidance would contribute to the schools if only we knew how to 
apply it. The objections usually raised are based upon our lack 
of knowledge. Though our lack is lamentable, indeed, we do know a 
little, and we should not hesitate to use even this modicum. Fur- 
thermore, as experience in other directions shows, there is every 
reason to expect that our knowledge m the new fidd will devdop 
as we use our present possessions and reach out for more. The 
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junior-high-scliool period is a tune when boys and girls are making 
rapid strides in discovering and developing their latent abilities. 
It is the function of the schools to assist in the discovery as much 
as possible and to give to uncertain tendencies the wisest guidance 
in their power to bestow. 

In order to complete the training which the professional stud- 
ies outlined above should give, it is necessary that the student 
should have practical experience in the schoolroom by participa- 
tion in the activities of the recitation. Out of justice to the pupils 
of the school we must hope that no plan will be adopted whereby 
the student-teachers wiU experiment as does the chemist in his lab- 
oratory. Participation in the activities of the schoolroom under the 
guidance of an experienced teacher is a very different thing from 
complete control of these activities by one who is wholly inexpe- 
rienced. Moreover, if the success of the plan of participation is a 
criterion, we have good reason for thinking that better results in 
teacher-training are to be obtained by this method than it is possible 
to obtain under the older method of turning a class over wholly to 
a novice. The old method is quite comparable to the practice, some- 
times followed in the teaching of swimming, of throwing a xoarner 
into deep water and teUing him to swim out to safety. Since the 
method of teacher-training by participation in the activities of the 
recitation is explained in full by Principal H. L. Miller in Section 
I of this Yearbook, it is unnecessary to go into greater details in 
this place. 

Although no institution in the country has set a standard of 
training as high as that outlined in this paper, it is interesting to 
see that there is an increasing number of institutions which are giv- 
ing recognition to the needs of the junior high school for properly 
prepared teachers. Both colleges and normal schools are introducing 
courses designed to meet the special needs of the new institution. 

In view of this recognition, rapidly becoming more generous, 
it is not too much to expect that standards approaching those herein 
set forth will ultimately prevail. There is no doubt that standards 
at least as high as these must ultimately prevail if the junior-high- 
school teacher is to meet his responsibilities and his opportunities 
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in full and if teaching in this department is to be a real profession 
and not merely an occupation. 

PRESENT COURSES FOR PREPARING JUNIORrHIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The degi’ee to which some of our colleges and normal schools 
are responding to the need for the new training is shown in the ap- 
pended statements taken from the announcements and catalogues of 
the institutions named. No mention is made here of those courses 
which are of a general nature and which are intended either as a 
requirement for all prospective teachers or as a requirement for 
senior-high-school teachers only. Only those courses are included 
which, according to the description given in the catalogues, are 
shown to be intended explicitly for junior-high-sehool training. The 
numbers preceding the description of the courses are the catalogue 
numbers. The quotations are not given in full but limited to 
phrases that are significant for the purpose intended. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

CaUfornta, The University of (Ajinomicement of Courses, 1918-1919) 
108B-1080. Modem Methods in Elementary Instruction. 

A course primarily for teachers in service. The first half- 
year will cover the work of the first six years of the elementary 
school; the second half-year, the intermediate-school years.* 

112 The Intermediate (Jumor High) School. 

The development of the movement and the specialization of 
woik for tho intermediate schooL 
215. Special Studies. The intermediate school. 

119. The Principles and Practice of Vocational Guidance, (In 
Summer Session Bulletin, 1918 ) 

The aims of vocational guidance; effective educational and 
vocational guidance in the elementary, intermediate, and high 
school; play, scouteiaft, camps, student activities, self-govern- 
ment, and other expeiiences as aids in self-discovery and in 
developing charactensticB useful in occupations; the subject 
matter and method of the life-career class in schools; the rela- 
tion between vocational guidance and vocational education. 

Chicago, The University of (General Announcement of the School of Educa- 
tion, 1918-1919 ) 


*In California, the jumor high school is called the intermediate school. 
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36. High-Seliool Administration. 

This comse deals with the piactical problems of high-school 
administiation, including the relation of the high school to the 
elementary school and to the college; the junior high school. 

38. Junior High Schools. 

A survey of the evolution of the present divisions of the 
school system and of the divisions of European systems A 
survey of the progress, in lecent years, of the junior high 
school, including a critical examination of typical courses of 
study. 

58. Prevocational Education. 

Purpose: To study the present movement to organize pur- 
poseful curricula for those who leave school early. The couise 
discusses the economic, administrative, and industrial phases 
of the work and its relation to the junior-high-school movement. 
Courses in English, mathematics, science, industrial history, 
drawing, and shopwork are examined Useful to those prepar- 
ing for administrative work in popular education or for teach- 
^ prevocational or junior high schools. 

59. Yocational Guidance. 

Topics discussed: Guidance surveys and literature, school 
records, placement, employment supervision, analysis. Specifi- 
cally useful for superintendents, principals of high and junior 
high schools, and for administrators of industrial training. 

IIA. Oiganizing Grammar-Ghnde and Junior-High-School History 
for Teaching Purposes. 

Emphasis is placed on selecting, organizing, and standard- 
izing historical material adapted to the grammar grades and 
the junior high school. 

IIB. The Technique of History Teaching in Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools. 

A consideration of the following topics as they relate to 
history in the grammar grades and the junior high school: gen- 
eral and special methods of procedure, dramatization, the his- 
tory recitation, notebook and written work, 

30. The Teaching of the New Civics and Community life in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

A grammar course for teachers and supervisors of the gram- 
mar grades and high schools. 

93. The Teaching of Industrial Arts. 

This course is planned for grammar-grade, junior and senior- 
high-school teachers, and supervisors of industrial courses. 
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Colorado, The University of (Suminer Session Announcement, 1918) 

8. School Administration 

Ajnong the problems considered aie the following; financial 
support, state and local control,* the junior high school; super- 
vised study, vocational guidance. 

Colvmbia University (Teacheis College Announcement, 1917-1918) 

219A. Sociological Foundation of Curricula. 

Junior high and semor high schools. 

292A. Problems of School Curricula. 

Proposed for junior and senior high schools. 

297-298. Vocational Guidance. 

Vocational guidance aspects of the junior high school work 
and organization. 

289. Organization and Administration of the Junior High School. 
211C. Illustrative Lessons in History. 

The class for 1917-1918 will be a first year class in the Hor- 
ace Mann Junior High SehooL 
496. Practicum. Cuirent Pioblems m Arts Education. 

Adapted to junior and senior high schools. 

147-148. Principles and Practice of Teaching Industrial Arts in the 
junior high school. 

(Summer Session, 1918) 

S289A. Organization and Administration of the Junior High School. 

Causes of dissatisfaction with the present organization of 
schools; approximations to the junior high school; existing 
junior high schools, their curricula, couises of study, and other 
proviaons for individual differences; achievements; the outlook. 

S281A. The Theory and Practice of Teaching in the Junior High 
SchooL 

S307B. The Teaching of Literature in the Junior High School. 

S308B. The Teaching of English Composition and Grammar in the 
Junior High School. 

S212B. The Teaching of Begional G^graphy in the Junior High 
School. 

S211D. The Teaching of General Science in the Junior High Sifiiool. 

S212T 

or 

S212F. The Teaching and Supervision of Mathematics in the Junior 
High SchooL 

SlOl. Industrial Arts for the Junior High SchooL 
S147. Theory and Practice of Teaching Industrial Arts in Junior 
High Schools. 
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Cornell TJrmerevty (Register of Cornell University, 1917-1918; Summer 
Session) 

Industrial Education — C. — ^Wood Work foi Prevocational 
Junior High Schools. 


Barmouth College (The Catalogue, 1917-1918; Summer Session, 1917) 
Education S7. Junior High School. 


Harvard University (Register of the Division of Education, 1917-1918) 

15. The Reorganisation of Secondary Education. 

Problems of theory and practice involved in the reorganiza- 
tion of secondaiy schools. The Jumor High School and other 
plana for the readjustment of secondary education. 

16. Principles of Vocational Guidance. 

The foUovring topics, among others, will be discussed: the 
aims of vocational guidance; effective education and vocational 
guidance in the elementary, junior high, high school and college. 

(Register of the Summer School of Arts and Sciences) 

S15. The Junior or Intermediate High Sdbool and Related Move- 
ments. 

Plans for the reorganization of secondary education. 

S18. Social Studies in Secondary Education, with Special Reference 
to the Teaching of Commumty Civics in the High School 
and Junior High School. 

(Brief Announcement of Courses by Division of Education, 
1918-1919) 

15. The Reorganization of SecondasT- Education. 

The Junior High School and other plans for the readjustment 
of secondary education. 


IVmois, The Urmersity of (Annual Register, 1917-1918; Summer Session) 
S127. Junior and Senior-High-School Curriculums. 

Curriculum organization and special methods in junior and 
senior high schools; comparisons with foreign and secondary 
school systems. 


lnd%ana, University of (Bulletin of the Summer Session, 1918) 
31. Survey of the Junior-High-School Movement. 
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Iowa, Unwersity of (Catalogue, 1917-1918, Summer Session) 

XV, Organization and Administration, Jumor High School. 

A consideration of the problems to be met in the establish* 
ment of a junior high school. 

XXI. The High-School CurriculunL 

A detailed study of the piesent practice in junior high 
schools. 


JoJiTis EopMns Vmvers^ty (University Eegister, 1917-1918) 

5. Secondary Education. 

This course will deal with the principal topics of high school 
oiganization and administration, including important current 
problems, such as supeivised study, the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education, and the jumor high school. 

4 Secondary School Organization and Classroom Management. 

The jumor high school. 

6. The Teaching of English Composition in Secondary Schools. 

English in the jumor high school. 


Kansas, The University of (Annual Catalogue, 1917-1918; Summer Session) 
XIX, The Intermediate School (Jumor High School). 


Leland Stanford Junior Unwersity (No courses announced in Announcement 
of Courses for 1918-1919) 


Michigan, The Unwersity of (Catalogue, 1916-1917) 

14. Social Education. Siz-yeai high school. 


Minnesota, Unwersity of (Courses are projected, but not yet offered.) 


Missouri, Unwersity of (No course offered.) 


Nehraska, Umversity of (Catalogue of the Summer Session, 1918) 

15. The Junior High School. 

The adjustment of the intermediate sdiool to various de- 
mands; to preparation for college and for Hfe, to adolescence, 
to intended occupations. The junior high school and improved 
training for vocation and citizenship. 
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Ohio State Vnwersity (No courses aimounced in Catalogue for 1916-1917) 


Pennsylvania, Unkersity of (Catalogue, 1917-1918) 

42. The Jumor High School. 

This course deals with the organization of the Junior High 
School, its purposes and the principles underlying the different 
plans in operation. 


Pittsburgh, University of (Bulletin of the School of Education, 1918-1919.) 

101-102, High-School Administration. 

Special attention is given to mental growth and development 
in connection with adolescent boys and girls, the organization 
of the junior high school. 

105-106. The Junior High School. 

The origin, growth, organization, program of studies, eurric- 
ula, management, and extra class activities, the content of 
the courses of study. 


(Bulletin of the Summer Term, 1918) 

111. Junior-High-School Administration. 

The aim of this course is to study the problems of school 
administration that would be met by a superintendent or prin- 
cipal in organizmg a junior high school m a town or city. 

131. English in the Upper Grades and Junior High School. 

152. Civics in the Junior High School 

109. The School Plant. Junior high school. 

132. New Phases in Educational Administration. Junior high 
school. 


Beed College (No courses announced in Catalogue for 1917-1918) 


Texas, University of (No courses announced in Catalogue for 1917-1918) 


Washvngton, University of (BuUetm for 1918-1919) 

119. High School Curriculum. 

Consideration of the junior high school and junior college. 
154. The Junior High SchooL 

Its functions; relation to the elementary school and to the 
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senior-high-sehool curricula, dail 7 programs, departmentalism; 
promotion; teachers; buildings and equipment; costs; the prob- 
lem of introducing this reoiganization. 

(Bulletin of Graduate School for 1917-1918) 

252. Seminar in Vocational Education and Guidance. 

Vocational education in relation to junior and senior high 
schools. 


Wisconsin, University of 

loss. High-School Organization. 

Brief historical account of the high school and its antece- 
dents; reorganization of secondary education (Junior and Se- 
nior High School) ; program of studies ; principles controlling 
selection and continuation of courses; aims and processes repre- 
sented in the major high-school subj'ects. 


Tale University (No courses announced in Bulletin of the Graduate School 
for 1917-1918) 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS 

Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas (Descriptive Circular.) 
Jwnior E%gh School. 

This school consists of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
It has a principal who is also supervisor of history and civics. 
The principal together with the supervisors of mathematics, 
elementary and general science, and English have general charge 
of the management and discipline, while other supervisors are 
detailed from the Normal School for other lines of work. 


Bequvrements for the Life Certificate to Teach in Junior Eigh 
Schools. 

Prom eighteen to twenty-four hours; m each of two depart- 
ments, nine to twelve hours. 

Administration of Junior Eigh School Instruction. 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado (Catalog for 1918-1919) 
13. Current Movements in Social Education. 

It will include a discussion of vocational education, the 
school survey, and the Junior High Schools. 
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113. Oiganization and Adniinistiation of the Junior High School. 

Organization, standaids foi judging junior high schools, 
histoiical development, the piogiam of studies; the daily 
schedule of classes, couises of study for the various subjects; 
the qualification of teacheis 

116. The High School Cuinculum. A piactical study of the cuirie- 
ula of vaiious small high schools and junioi high schools 

CleveJoiid School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio (Bulletin of Summei Session, 

191S) 

IS The Junior Hiyh School. 

Oiganization and teaching in the junioi high school. 
Supervised Study. 

Supei vised study viU be demonstiated in the seveial sub- 
jects taught in the Fan mount Junior High School. 


Hassachusetts State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts (1917-1918) 


Arithmetic 2. 

Arithmetic 4. 

Geography 3 
History and 
Social Science 
3 and 4. 


Methods of teaching arithmetic m grades 7 and 8 and ju- 
nior high school. 

Teaching arithmetic in grades 7 and 8 and the junior high 
school; advanced course. 

Junior-high-school geography. 


American history and methods in teaching history and so- 
cial science in grades 7 and 8 and junior high school 


Practical 
Arts 4. 


Fine Arts 4. 
Bookkeeping 5. 


Intended to familiarize the pupils with the couises of 
study, methods and demands made upon teachers in grades 
7 and 8 and the junior high school. 

Methods and piactice for students prepaiing to teach in 
giades 7 and 8 and the junior high school 
Junior-high-Fchool bookkeeping and penmanship. 


Oshhosh State Normal School, Oshhosh, Wisconsin (Catalog for 1918-1919) 

IX. A three-year course, to piepare for teaching in Junio’* High 
Schools. 

XIII. Course for Training College Graduates foi Teachers or Hrvnr 
cipals for Junioi High Schools, 

Educational Sociology . Discussion of the junior and semor- 
high-school program of studies in the light of various criteria 
of subject values. 


(Catalog of Summer Session, 1918) 
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Educational Sociology * Discussion of tlie junior and senior- 
high-school program of studies. 

Fnnciples of Secondary Education: Piinciples tvIucIi should 
govern the organization of the ^unior-high-school course of 
study. 


The survey just given of work offered in colleges and in nor- 
mal schools is by no means complete. The aim is to show by the 
published reports of a large number of colleges and of a few nor- 
mal schools that both types of institution are making a beginning in 
the development of courses that are intended to be of direct and 
special value to teachers and to administrators of junior high 
schools. In only a few instances is there even a slight approxima- 
tion to the plans which must be instituted if the preparation of 
teachers is to be adequate. Doubtless the failure to meet the needs 
in full is recognized quite generally by many, if not by all of the 
institutions devoted to teacher-training. To be aware of the failure 
will frequently be the means of increasing the opportunities that 
are needed. 

A few representative opinions of principles and superinten- 
dents who have had actual experience in junior-high-school work 
will show that among this type of men there is a very strong de- 
mand for a most thorough training of teachers. The following 
quotations from recent letters written in reply to a request for an 
expression of opinion concerning the proper training of teachers 
for junior high schools will show the trend of thought among 
those who have most direct contact with the problem : 

OPINIONS or SCHOOL MEN 

1. C. E. Ohadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan: ‘‘At 
present we are demanding of these teachers the same training, both academic 
and professional, as is demanded of senior-high'School teachers. I do fe^ 
strongly that the standards foi teaching in this gioup should be fully as high 
as those required for high-school teachers.’' 

2. F. E. Clerk, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“In our attempts to organize a Junior High School in the city of Cleveland, 
we have given most of our attention to the problem of training teachers. ’ ’ 

3. Martin L. Cox, Principal of The Robert Treat Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey: “Wisdom and prudence demand that the teachers of the 
new type school shall be of the skill, tact, and efficiency shown by teachers of 
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the upper giammar giades and shall also be of the advanced educational and 
scholastic attainments of teaeheis of senioi high schools.'' 

4. Philip "VV. L. Cox, Pimeipal of the Ben Blewett Junior High School, 

St. Louis, Missouii: Point I, then, is selection of human beings interested 

in city, state, national, and international pioblems, in books and pictures and 
sunsets, in athletics and plays, who like to sing and dance, to direct activities 
without getting into the limelight themselves . G-eneral education, equivalent 
to a college bachelor’s degiee is desirable, and may the day arrive when it is 
feasible Good methodology, actual piaetice in teaching under direction, is 
necessary in training teachers, of course." 

5. C. H. Pullerton, Assistant Superintendent of School?, Columbus, Ohio : 
‘‘We expect soon to have none but college graduates doing jnnior-high-sehool 
work. I believe that is the proper ideal to be kept in mind ' ’ 

6 Ben G Giaham, Principal of the Latimer Jumor High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; “My expenence goes to show that the teachers who 
have had successful work in the seventh and eighth years and have had pro- 
fessional preparation — at least graduated from a good School of Education — 
and better still having had a year of post-graduate work sufficient for an A. M. 
degree, make the ideal type for the Jumor High School." 

7. W. 0. Hieronimus, Principal of the Garfield Juuior High School, Euffi- 
mond, Indiana; “No training can make a really successful junior-high-school 
teacher unless the individnal to be trained has certain very definite natural 
qualifications, both physical and mental. Adolescents demand a vigorous physi- 
cal and mental life of those who would lead; a breadth of interests as well as 
intensity; a sympathy iv^th their life rather than for it." 

8. 0. P. Switzer, Principal of the Junior High School, Grand Bapids, 
Michigan; “The prime requisites of successful junior-high-school teachers 
are (1) successful teaching experience, (2) a genuinely sympathetic and help- 
ful disposition, and (3) broad and thoio scholarship." 

CONCLUSIONS 

After this examination of theory and practice in relation to 
junior high schools, it is proper to ask for a statement of conclu- 
sions. Obviously, it is possible to organize and to conduct junior 
high schools with poorly prepared teachers, just as it is possible 
to organize and to conduct any other kind of school with the same 
handicap. It is quite clear, however, that the demand for excellent 
teachers is stronger in the junior high school than in any other 
part of the public school system, on account of the needs of the 
children of junior-high-sehool age. To accept any standard of 
training except the best is to refuse to learn the lessons which the 
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failures in other parts of the school system should teach. There is 
no good reason for establishing a new type of school unless we can 
have teachers who are able to know and to solve the problems with 
which they must deal. 

The conclusions may be summed up briefly as follows : 

1. Select for junior-high-sehool teachers men and women who 
are young or who have the youthful spirit ; who have broad human 
sympathies ; and who understand and like boys and girls in their 
early adolescence. 

2. Require of the persons who have the natural endowments 
enumerated in (1), a thoro academic education as represented by 
a four-year college course. 

3. Require in addition adequate professional training. (In 
some cases successful teaching experience may be accepted in lieu 
of the professional training in a training school.) 

If this program of training becomes the accepted standard in 
the country as a whole, the junior high school will be able to make 
a contribution to education commensurate with the expectations of 
its most enthusiastic advocates. 



CHAPTER n 


THE LESSON PLAN AND ITS VALUE TO THE 
STUDENT-TEACHER 


Stephen S. Colvin 

Professor of Educational Psychology, Bro-wn University, and Inspector of 
High Schools for the State of Bhode Island 


In supervising the work of the cadet-teacher, I have emphasized 
the value of a carefully prepared lesson plan. Each student has 
been required to make out a daily plan in accordance with a defi- 
nitely outlined form, which, however, is sufficiently flexible to suit 
itself to individual needs. The results on the whole have been 
thoioughly satisfactory. The details of this plan will be discussed 
later. 

THE FUNCTION OF A LESSON PLAN 

The lesson plan serves two important purposes. In the first 
place, it should give the student a comprehension of the main objec- 
tives which a subject or course of study seeks to realize. In the 
second place, it should furnish a working basis for the particular 
aims that the individual lesson is seeking to obtain. For this rea- 
son, I have found it profitable to discuss with the teachers at the 
beginning of their work some of the most important educational 
values. Hence I frequently ask a group of student-teachers such 
questions as these: “What in your opinion should be the purpose 
of education in a democracy ? ” “To make the pupil a good citizen, 
what specific things should the schools attempt to do?” “In at- 
tempting to make the pupil a worthy member of society, to what 
extent should the teacher consider the individual as such? How 
far should his interests, abilities, prejudices, social and economic 
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status, etc , in any way modify general aims and methods?’’ “Do 
the aims of secondary in any essential ways differ from those of 
elementary education?” “Do the specific things that the high 
school seeks to accomplish separate this grade of instruction from 
that of elementaiy instruction?” 

Of course, these questions are to be considered as samples mere- 
ly of many others that are asked. ’ Their purpose is to cause the 
student-teachers to think about their teaching in relation to the 
scheme of education as a whole and to furnish them with a right 
attitude toward their work. It may be objected that in a practical 
course philosophical considerations have no place. And to this I 
would agree if such questions were merely philosophical — that is, 
if they issued in no practical consequences. It is, however, of the 
utmost importance that the teacher should have a broad and gen- 
erous conception of his calling; that he should comprehend the 
relation of things; that he should have large objectives that extend 
his vision beyond the immediate work that he is doing, that give 
him an insight into its significance, and a means of evaluating its 
details in terms of something more comprehensive and important. 
This broad point of view is particularly necessary for the prospec- 
tive high-school teacher, who often is content to teach his subject 
merely as a ‘subject, ’ and whose greatest single fault is the ‘hearing 
of lessons ; ’ who all too frequently does not know where he is going, 
but simply that he is ‘on his way.’ For the elementary teacher, 
this broader outlook may not be as essential. Instructors in the 
lower grades are held down to very definite courses of study, to be 
taught according to carefully prescribed methods with definitely 
stated and measurable results. The high-school teacher, however, 
has large autonomy in many instances, and unless he has a stock of 
‘free ideas’ to aid him, his aims in teaching, as well as his methods, 
are likely to be lai’gely of the trial-and-error variety. 

It must be emphasized, however, thaf the formulation of some 
of the more important objectives of education is merely one element, 
and by no means the most essential element, in the construction of 
an adequate lesson plan. The novice in teaching may have con- 
cluded that the chief purpose of educating the youth of a nation is 
to make them worthy members of a democracy; indeed, he may 
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have gone f artlier and decided that in order to accomplish this re- 
sult there are certain fundamentals in knowledge, in skill, in useful 
habits, and in right ideals and prejudices that all must possess. He 
may see, too, that in the development of the child his individual 
capacities, needs, tastes, interests, and aspirations must be given 
increasing attention, since the individual is useful only in so far 
as he is capable and well-disposed. This alone will not help the 
teacher. The main objectives must be related to other less compre- 
hensive ends and these must ultimately work themselves out in defi- 
nite and concrete aims that are to be realized in the particular les- 
son that is to be taught. ^In other words, there must be a hierarchy 
of ends, from the most general to the most detailed, if a lesson plan 
is to be adequately constructed. The teacher, like every other doer 
of the world’s work, is a hopeless idealist if he lives in the realm 
of these large values alone, if he does not try to make them function 
in the details of his daily task. While narrow aims without large 
objectives are blind, generous ideals without detailed ends that 
lead up to them are ineffectual. 

THE RELATION OP GENERAL TO SPECIPIO AIMS 

When the student-teacher has formulated some of the more 
general educational aims, he is asked to find the place that his sub- 
ject has in the attainment of these aims. In other words, he is 
asked to evaluate his subject in relation to more general educational 
values. Such a formulation is made with relative ease for some 
subjects, while for others the difficulty is considerable. 

For example, the teacher of history is guided in his choice of 
the materials of instruction, in the relative emphasis that he gives 
various topics, and in his methods of teaching, by considering his- 
toiy as an important means of training the pupil in the principles 
of good citizenship and community service. On various occasions, 
I have noted how such an ideal of the purpose of history has func- 
tioned to revise entirely the teaching of this subject, to vitalize it, 
and to give it point and interest. 

Again, the teacher of literature frequently forms a new con- 
ception of his subject when he seeks as one of his chief aims to em- 
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phasize the fundamental moral lessons embodied in the works of 
great writers and to bring to the comprehension of his pupils the 
practical virtues that mean so much in right living and right think- 
ing. Such a teacher is sure to spend less time on tedious and un- 
profitable details that all too often characterize the English instruc- 
tion in our high schools, and more on those elements that make 
literature real to the pupil and genuinely human. When he has 
a broad and illuminating conception of his subject, he will hesitate 
to state that ''the chief aim of the lesson is to get the pupils to 
tell accurately the story of Canto II,’’ or "to drill the class in read- 
ing with clear enunciation.” Such a teacher, too, is less likely to 
find his instruction in English dry and deadening both to himself 
and to his pupils — an experience which unfortunately is not uncom- 
mon, as many teachers have frankly confessed to me. 

The teaching of science, likewise, takes on greater mterest and 
worth when it is conceived in terms of its social significance and 
its value to the human race in its development. Its facts and prin- 
ciples can no longer be aU of equal importance, since with this large 
objective in view they are weighed in terms of their human signifi- 
cance. The scientific ideal and the scientific method will then find 
their proper place ia the lesson plan, and the history of science will 
not be entirely ignored. There will be less insistence on learning 
details merely as a memory cram, less formal and routine laboratory 
work, and a more obvious connection between the study and com- 
munity interests. Pew teachers who have made the effort to con- 
sider this subject in relation to fundamental educational values will 
openly state: "My chief aim in teaching this course in physics is 
to satisfy the college entrance requirements. All other aims I sub- 
ordinate to this.” 

In the teaching of history, literature, and science, the value of 
arriving at broad educational aims and of relating these aims to 
the more detailed objectives of the subjects taught is easily seen by 
the average teacher; while the narrower practical values of the 
manual and the domestic arts at once place these subjects as a matr 
ter of course in direct rdation to the higher aims of efllciency and 
community service. On the other hand, in the teaching of the lan- 
guages and in the teaching of high-school mathematics, the higher 
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aims seem to throw but little light on the specific objectives to be 
achieved in these latter subjects. Of course, an exception is to be 
made in the teaching of Enghsh comprehension and English ex- 
pression. Here it is evident that a masteiy of current English as 
it is found in our newspapers, magazines, and books is a prime nec- 
essity for the realization of the most far-reaching and important 
educational aims, while ability to express one's self clearly and to 
the point is essential in communication with one’s fellows. 

In the teaching of a foreign language, however, the ease is 
different. The teacher is often quite in the dark as to what the rela- 
tion of Latin or French is to the pupil’s ultimate career, while the 
pupil generally has no more definite reason for taking the subject 
than that it is required or it is essential for admission to some higher 
school. Sometimes the teacher seeks to find in the subject some dis- 
tant cultural value or some disciplinary end, which, however, is for 
the most part unclear and uncertain. Such aims sddom serve to 
vitalize the teaching or to function helpfully in the lesson plan, j , At 
this point, however, it is desirable to emphairize the fact that the 
broadest aims of usefulness can never be realized in any subject un- 
less that subject is mastered so that it can be used by the pupil. 
The teacher may be uncertain as to just what role the knowledge of 
a foreign language will play in the later life of the pupil, and how 
well it will serve him as an efficient member of society. This one 
fact is clear, however, that it can be of little value unless he has a 
sufficient mastery of it to employ it as an instrument in understand- 
ing, interpreting, and expressing the facts and ideas that it con- 
tains. Hence, the language should be taught with some definite and 
measurable objective in view. Latin is to be read and comprehend- 
ed- French, further, may be taught in order that the pupil may 
write it and speak it. Such a conception at once suggests to the 
teacher a wealth of detailed aims and specific methods calculated to 
achieve the larger end of ultimate use of the language as a tool. 
One of the chief criticisms that at present can reasonably be brought 
against our teaching of foreign languages in the high school and 
the college is that years of study seldom achieve the end here set 
forth. 

A similar problem is found in coimection with the aims of high- 
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school mathematics. For the great majority of pupils the subject 
is of little practical use, and surely in part for the reason that the 
pupil has never mastered his algebra and geometry' in such a way 
that they can be tools to serve him efficiently. At any rate, nothing 
is gained by the study if there is not a reasonable skill and mastery, 
not even the much exalted end of mental discipline. ' So the teach- 
er ’s main objective in teaching this subject becomes clear: Teach 
those things that the pupil can master; teach them until they are 
mastered; and relate them as far as possible to the needs of the 
world in which the pupil lives. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS THAT DETERMINE SPECIFIC AIMS 

In determining the main aims of a subject of instruction, as 
well as the detailed objects of the day’s lesson, the teacher needs to 
take into consideration something more than the larger educational 
values, as helpful as these are. I emphasize with my classes con- 
stantly the necessity of the teacher keeping in view'the general and 
the specific abilities and interests of the pupils, the careers that may 
be open to them on completing their formal education, and the 
probability of their contmuing courses of study for longer or short- 
er periods of time.^ Most of all, however, I emphasize the funda- 
mental laws of learning as they relate themselves not only to meth- 
ods of instruction, but to the ai^ of instruction as well. 

It frequently happens, for example, that the general intel- 
ligence and the previous training of a group of pupils will decide 
whether it is possible to teach a subject with a large, or a relatively 
small objective in view. There are often in the same high school 
various divisions in the same subject, using the same textbook, and 
instructed by the same teacher. Frequently these divisions show 
marked differences in interest and ability. I have known some 
classes in history that respond eagerly to questions relating to polit- 
ical, social, and industrial problems, while others evince little inter- 
est in these matters, and are aroused only when history is presented 
as an interesting story with emphasis on its dramatic details. In 
other classes even this simple presentation fails to appeal to some 
individuals. Indeed, many pupils seem capable only of mastering 
a few important facts and in memorizing the text in a mechanical 
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way. It goes without saying that the teacher should attempt to 
conduct his course in terms of the largest aims possible ; but if he 
finds that he has before him a particularly stupid and inert class, 
he should not attempt the impossible task of makmg a silk purse out 
of a sow's ear. 

What is true of history is eren more true of English, whether 
taught from the standpoint of expression or of comprehension and 
interpretation. As far as English expression is concerned, the teach- 
er often finds himself in a peculiar difficulty. Pupils vary tremen- 
dously not only in ability, but also in previous training, with re- 
spect to the use of the mother tongue. The refinements and nice- 
ties of diction may be taught to one group of pupils, who, because 
of ability and home environment, possess large vocabularies, some 
sense of verbal differences, and a capacity to comprehend what good 
usage means. Another group of pupils may be ignorant of the 
meaning of the most common words, may have no appreciation for 
any of the elements of style, and may not be able to write simple 
sentences with uniform correctness. The greatest service that the 
teacher can do for this latter group in preparing them for efficient 
living is to ground them in the most fundamental things ; to insist 
that they speak and write with some regard for simple grammatical 
principles, that they use words with reasonable accuracy, and that 
they speU the most common words correctly. More than this he 
cannot hope to accomplish for such a class. 

In the work in composition, the teacher finds some pupils who 
possess a real sense for style and some inventive ability, and who 
may be, and should be taught to write weU; but his aim for the 
majority must be to teach them how to express common thoughts in 
simple and direct ways. One pupil may be encouraged to write 
a poem or a story, while another is given the assignment of com- 
posing a business or a social letter in an acceptable form. 

Literary appreciation and a comprehension of the great 
thoughts and ideals that the English dassics contain may be brought 
home to some pupils in a more fundamental way that to others. 
The aim for all cannot be the same. ^‘Exposing pupils’’ to good 
literature, advocated by Professor Snedden as a means of develop- 
ing appreciation, cannot be practiced in an aimless and haphazard 
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manner. Different individuals require different treatment. Some 
pupils are immune to the best; they will get the literary fever, if 
at all, only by placing them in contact with books other than the 
great literary masterpieces, and only by emphasis on the part of 
the teacher of things that to him may seem of less Literary value 
and less moral excellence. It is perhaps unnecessary to give fur- 
ther examples. In all subjects of the high-school curriculum, this 
maxim holds good: ‘‘Modify your aims with reference to the in- 
dividual capacities and interests of your pupils. 

The probable future career of the pupil must necessarily de- 
termine in a considerable measure what the particular aims of any 
course of study should be. Perhaps there is but one subject called 
English, but clearly certain aspects of it, to the exclusion of others, 
should be emphasized for pupils who are preparing for college. The 
emphasis will be different for those who are to use it in the com- 
mercial world. Technical pupils will require a technical voca- 
bulary ; they should be trained to express their ideas in direct and 
definite ways. Perhaps such a term as “Agricultural English’’ is 
not so gross as it at first seems, if the idea that the expression is 
intended to convey is comprehended. English is no more universal 
than any other discipline or study. It functions only in specific 
situations. 

What is true of English is true of every subject in the curric- 
ulum. Physics cannot have the same aims when it is made a part 
of a course in general science as when it is taught as a separate 
subject to pupils preparing for college or a technical school. In 
the manual arts the main objectives are influenced by the question: 
“Are the pupils taking this course to acquire a general knowledge 
of, and some elementary skill in, hand-work, or are they seeking to 
become proflcient in some definite trade ? ’ ’ Foreign languages vary 
their aims in terms of what use the pupil is expected to make of 
what he learns. Instruction in Prmich often differs materially from 
instruction in Spanish, because the former is considered a cultural 
subject and the latter mainly a practical subject, to be taught 
chiefly to those who are preparing for positions in the commercial 
world. 

The question as to whether a pupil will probably continue a 
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ooTirse of stTidr for c period cf or p:irrje it oriy for a brief 
time ims !;il important bearing on tie objectives of the course. A 
»-»r.evear course in higi-s.-iool mathematics must adopt different 
aims and pursue ‘liitercn: methods from the older course, covering 
t^o years and a half. It is possible that some Latin may be taught 
to pripils '^rho intend to study it for only one or tvro years, but 
s'lrely the aims of such a e jurse vrili be quite dmerent from those 
set up for a c:ur'?e in ^hieh the pupil is to carrj* the subject for 
I -,ur years in the high sehojl with a view of continuing it in college. 

Such questions as the above I impress upon my students in eon- 
necticn with their lesson pian^, but more than any of these con- 
siderations. I endeavor to emphasize the place that the laws of learn- 
ing occupy in the genc;ral and in the detailed aims of instruction. 
Imxporrant among these laws in induencing the lesson plan are the 
four following : 

1. The elements flat enter into ihe learning niust ie associ- 
ated in tliei^ proptr order. This maxim concerns chiefly the method 
of instruction, but it also has an important bearing on the detailed 
aims that the teacher sets up, since there is a best possible order in 
learning. 

In the study of a foredgn language, should we emphasize gram- 
mar at the btaiu, or make our objectives early in the course the 
acquisition of some ability in reading and speaking ? Since the 
right order of learning involves beginning with those things that 
have interest, and are related to the pupil s experience, should the 
teacher in the manual arts have as his fii’st aim the mastery of 
certain formal exercises, or the construction of some simple articles 
of every day use ? Since the less difiScult elements of learning should 
be introduced if possible before the more difficult aspects of the 
subject are taken up, should instruction in a foreign language have 
as its initial aim the mastery of phonetics? Should the conditional 
sentence, seldom found in the literature read by the first-year pu- 
pil of Latin, be treated during the period in which the learner is 
acquiring a knowledge of the elements, or should its consideration 
be postponed until the construction arises in actual use? Since 
fundamental habits of knowledge and skill must be acquired be- 
fore the learner can proceed far in any subject, such questions as 
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these suggest themselves- "‘What facts in Hstoiy should be made 
the subject of drdl in the early stages of the course?'’ '‘What 
physical principles are most elementary in their nature “'AVhat 
are the most commonly used processes in algebra that must be early 
reduced to the level of mechanical skill t" 

2. Tnutccssanj eUmcnU should luver be introduced in the 
learning ivitli an idea that they may be eliminated later. This max- 
im, for example, clearly enjoins the teacher of shorthand to avoid 
setting up as the aim of a lesson the study of outlines trhieh cannot 
be economically used in actual practice. This principle toR pre- 
vent also the teacher of a foreign language from emphasizing trans- 
lation into English as an aim of instruction when the purpose of 
the coui-se is to give the pupils facility in reading and understand- 
ing the text in the original, 

3. There are fixed limits to desirable and possible proficiency 
in any act of learning. The teacher who understands this principle 
will not continue to hold up certain objectives when the pupil has 
reached the point where further improvement in specific elements 
of learning is either extremely difficult or without compensating re- 
sults. Such a teacher will not insist on emphasizing with a class 
of beginners unusual constructions in a foreign language, or with 
the average pupil, ultra-fine distinctions in the use of the English 
words. He will not expect immature pupils to understand the in- 
tricate problems of constitutional law in the study of history, or 
require them to spell uncommon words without the use of a dic- 
tionary. 

4. Bevieiv of what has been learned is necessary. This can- 
not he haphazard. There is a sequence in revieic that is the most 
economical one. I have found that this maxim is one of the most 
difficult for the novice in teaching to comprehend and apply in 
working out the daily lesson plan. Just how much of yesterday's 
lesson should be gone over again ; what important matters taken up 
earlier in the course should be recalled at a later stage ; what partic- 
ular weaknesses of the class and of individual pupils need most of 
all to be corrected; what connection should be made between the 
review and the advance! These are questions constantly recurring 
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and demanding most careful attention in the formulation of the 
daily aims of instruction. 

COMMON FAULTS MADE BY TEACHERS IN FORMULATING THE AIMS 
OP THE LESSON 

Up to the present point, the discussion may have given the im- 
pression that a consideration of the construction of the lesson plan, 
particularly of the nature and the function of the aim, precedes 
the drawing up of daily plans by the student-teacher. This is not 
so, however. The novice in teaching is given but a few preliminary 
instructions before he attempts to plan his work A consideration 
of the lesson plan, not only in respect to the aim, but also in respect 
to its other essential features (to be discussed later) , is carried on 
at the same time that plans are being drawn up and submitted, and 
the whole procedure is by the case method. In this way, theory 
and practice are kept in vital contact; the theory gives meaning to 
the practice, and the practice gives point and objective to the 
theory. Such a method of conducting the work I have found emi- 
nently satisfactory — a method which in my experience applies not 
only to the instruction of students in the art of plan-making, but to 
all teaching of whatever nature and whatever grade. 

Student-teachers at first of necessity make many glaring mis- 
takes in the formulation and utilization of aims, as well as in other 
details of the plan, and it is seldom before the middle of the schol- 
astic year that reasonably good plans are submitted by the majority 
of the class. This, however, is to be expected. Gradually skill is 
obtained, and by the end of the year — during which some 180 les- 
son plans are handed in by most of the students (and in a few in- 
stances, double that number) , and the lessons on which these plans 
are based actually taught—thoroughly good and practical plans are 
the rule. 

The most common faults in determining the aims of the lesson 
that the novice in teaching makes are the following: 

1. The detailed aims are vague and general, as for example: 
'‘My aim in teaching this lesson is to make the class appreciate some of the 
best points in the story.’^ (Oommont "'What pointsrO 

"The aim for today is to review work touched upon during the last two 
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•weeks (Comment: ^‘Tou cannot cover all the things considered during 
this time Ask yourself what points need to be most emphasized in review 
and why 

' ‘ In this lesson my aim is to discuss various dilficullies that arise in con- 
nection with factoring (Comment* ''State specifically what these diffi- 
culties are Ask youiself how you decide what difficulties should be con- 
sidered. 

2. Not infrequently a broad aim, one which should enter in 
to determine the conduct of the entire course rather than the details 
of a single lesson; is set down as the specific aim for the day, as for 
example : 

"My aim is to emphasize thought questions in discussing the political 
activities of the leign of Augustus." (Comment* "You should plan to ask 
thought questions in practically eveiy lesson you teach. What are the specific 
thought questions that you have in mind foi today’s woik?") 

' ' Tho aim of this lesson is to impress the class with the moral problems 
brought out in tho play " (Comment "To emphasize the moial aspects of 
liteiatuio is one of the most general aims in teaching What particular prob- 
lems do you wish to bring out m the lesson’ Be specific.") 

"My aim is to give the class some notion of the scientific method." 
(Comment; "You have given a very large and important aim which should 
be befoie you in the teaching of the entire course. What specific things can 
you emphasize in your lesson in older that this large aim may be in part 
realized! You should select a few important details as the aims of your les- 
son, choosing these details in reference to your more comprehensive and 
general aim.") 

3. The detailed aims seem to have no relation to broader ob- 
jectives, as for example; 

"My aim today is to have the pupils look up in their dictionaries the 
derivation of the most unusual words -they meet in their reading. ' ' (Comment : 
"Why do you wish thorn to do this! How will a knowledge of the derivation 
of these words help the pupils in understanding and appreciating what they 
have read! Be sure that the time spent on this will 3ustify itself in terms of 
the aims of the course before you adopt such lesson aims. ’ ’) 

"My aim in teaching this lesson [in Macbeth] is to have the pupils form 
complete sentences in reply to the specific questions asked . ' * (Comment : "To 
what main aim that you have before you in teaching the plays of Shakespeare 
does this specific aim relate! This aim may have some justification, but have 
you no other and more important aim in teaching this lesson! Bemember this 
is a class in literature, not m oral expression ") 

"My aim in today’s lesson is very specific. It is to teach the class the 
correct spelling of tho following words found in the outside reading. ’ ’ (A list 
of unusual words follows.) (Comment: "Does the teaching of the spelling 
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of these words help you in any way to realize the important objectives of this 
course? Remember that these words are so uncommon that probably not one 
of them will be used by your pupils in their written work either in school or 

out of school. 

4. At the outset of the course, the student-teacher is likely to 
hand in aims that are purely formal in their nature, often being 
merely an outlined statement of the assignment, as for example : 

^'My aim is to call upon the pupils for the vocabulary and then to take 
up the translation of the sentences horn Latin to English 

“My aim is to go over with the class yesterday's review and then to take 
up the advance propositions." 

"My aim is to read with the class the two selections assigned them for 
the day." 

In such instances as the foregoing, I point out to the individ- 
uals who submit these plans and to the dass as a whole, the obvious 
fact that a mere formal statement of the lesson to be taught, as an 
aim in teaching has no value, since it cannot in any way determine 
details or methods. It does not function practically in guiding the 
teaching. On the other hand, I indicate that if the teacher care- 
fully goes over the assignment and selects from many details defi- 
nite points that he knows need emphasis, he has then given to his 
plan some point and value, particularly if he has chosen these de- 
tails with reference to the larger aims of his teaching and the spe- 
cific needs of his pupils. 

5. Sometimes the teacher repeats the same aim day after day. 
"When criticized for this, he frequently replies that he does not see 
how he can vary his aims. The same aim applies to all lessons, he 
maintains. This difficulty is most frequent in the teaching of the 
foreign languages, where the instructor is likely to proceed in a 
cut-and-dried way — so much vocabulary each day, so much transla- 
tion from the foreign language into English, and so much composi- 
tion in the language. To such teachers I try to make clear the fact 
that to have one unvarying object is to have no object at aU. The 
teacher who aims at identical things from day to day, not consid- 
ering the development of the work, the progress of the pupils, and 
some of the more ultimate values to be achieved, is in a hopeless 
rat of deadening routine. 
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6. Frequently student-teachers confuse aims and methods, 
substituting the lioiv for the wTiat, as for example : 

^ ' My aim in this lesson is to have the members of the class write out the 
advanced woik on the blackboard, and then have it corrected by others.” 
(Comment ”You are telling how you plan to do youi work, not the objects 
you wish to accomplish Ask yourself the question • ‘ What results do I hope 

to accomplish by this method of teaching, and why is this the best way to 
accomplish these results?' The results that you seek are your real lesson 
aims.”) 

”My aim in this lesson is to conduct the woik by question and answer.” 
(Comment 'Question and answer' deseiibes a method of instruction, not an 
aim What points do you seek to emphasize in your questions? These are 
your lesson aims.”) 

”My aim in this lesson is to have the pupils recite on the various main 
topics. After each topic has been presented (but not during its presentation) 
the class will be allowed to ask questions of the pupil who has just recited.” 
(Comment* "This describes a method and in some instances a helpful one. 
It does not tell what you aim to do by using this method ' ') 

7. The teacher at times sets up too many aims to be realized in 
any single lesson, although the aims considered singly may be ex- 
cellent. Thus : 

"My aim in this lesson is to consider dzst, the development of the story 
in the 'Legend of Sleepy Hollow; ' second, to emphasize the exquisite humor of 
Washington Irving's treatment; third, to discuss the epithets and descriptive 
adjectives that he employs; fourth, to analyze the character of Ichabod; fifth, 
to make the class realize the effects of foolish fears on the actions of an indi- 
vidual ; and sixth, to lead the class to see that in this humorous narrative there 
is an element of pathos, making the application of this fact to hf e in general ' ' 

8. Frequently the various aims are not mutually related and do 
not group themselves under a single higher aim to which they 
should contribute. To an extent the example quoted above suffers 
from this fault. The following even more obviously errs in this 
direction ; 

"Tho aim of this lesson is to give the boys practice in forming simple 
sentences in answer to questions; to make sure they all profited by the reading 
yesterday; to bung to their attention tho principles of indirect discourse; also 
certain idioms explained under paragraph 154; further to stimulate interest in 
the subject; to impart knowledge about the country; and to improve pronuncia- 
tion, reading ability, and vocabulary.”* 

•Quoted from the writer's An Introduction to Eigh-Sdhool Teaching, 
p. 349. 
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THE METHOD AS A PART OF THE LESSON PLAN 

The second important consideration in the lesson plan is the 
statement of the method by which the aims are to be realized. The 
chief characteristic of the effective method is that it should be 
adequate to realize these aims. Often, however, there is apparently 
little relation between the two, as the following example shows : 

‘ ' The aim of the lesson is first to emphasize the importance of clearly re- 
lating a modifying clause to those parts of the sentence that it modifies; sec- 
ond, to consider with the class vaiious varieties of modifying clauses, and 
third, to point out the most common errors made in the use of such clauses, 
“Method: I shall devote the first part of the hour to a rapid review of 
yesterday's advance. I shall then discuss the main pomts m the advance for 
today; and finally I shall take up with the class the sentences written on the 
board by various individuals. ' ' 

In sharp contrast with this obscure statement of method is the 
following in connection with a lesson, the subject of which is tax- 
ation as a cause of the French Eevolution : 

“Method: "When the class assembles, I shall pass out sheets of paper fo-r 
the purpose of having a shoit test. This test will require about fifteen minutes, 
and wiU be based upon the reading assigned to be done outside of the class. The 
foUowing questions will be asked; (1) Give proofs that the burdens of tax- 
ation were unevenly distributed. (2) Name the diffeient kinds of taxes in 
Prance at the time of the Piench Revolution. (3) What were the direct and 
indirect taxes? Explain and give examples of each 

“After the test is over, I shall begin the explanation of taxation by say- 
ing that the city of has a yearly expense of about $8,000,000, I 

diaU then ask how this money is expended, so directing the questions that T 
shall receive such answeis as the following; *To keep the city streets clean; ' 
^to pay the salaiies of city officials;' ‘to maintain the public schools;' to 
provide the enforcement of sanitary rules and regulations;' ‘to maintain a 
fire department, and a police force.' I shall then ask the question: ‘How 
does the city secure money to pay for these things?' and 1 shall naturally 
expect the answer: ‘Through taxes.' I shall then ask about methods of 
assessing taxes and securing their payment^ and I shall compare such methods 
with those employed in Prance before the Revolution. I shall finally bring 
out through various questions the fact that the people of the city under dis- 
cussion do not as a rule feel that taxation is a heavy burden, and that the poor 
are practically exempt from direct taxes. On the basis of those questions, X 
shall attempt to contrast the condition of the French people with those in the 
local community, and to show how excessive and burdensome taxation causes 
discontent and may ultimately lead to social revolution. In emphasizing this 
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last point, I shall call the attention of the class to the burdens of taxation 
that are being placed on the shoulders of the people of Euiope in the Great 
War, and suggest possible results after the conclusion of peace. ' 

The method, like the aim, is often too general to be of any 
specific value in realizing the concrete lesson aims. I frequently 
get statements of which the following are examples : 

‘‘My method will be by question and answer.’^ (Comment; “The ques- 
tion-and-answer method is, or should bo, employed in the laige majority of 
lessons taught. Your statement gives no idea of the details of method that 
you aie to employ to realize the aims of this particular lesson. “) 

“I shall use the development method for the most part m teaching today’s 
lesson. ’ ’ (Comment similar to the precedmg.) 

“I shall spend most of the hour in demonstrating to the class the nature 
of magnetism ” (Comment: “Your statcmonl is too general. Tell in detail 
how you plan to conduct your demonstration and how it is suited to bring to 
the minds of your pupils the aims that you have outlined above “) 

Again, the method, like the aim, is often stated in stereotyped 
form day after day, indicating no originality or adaptability on the 
part of the teacher. 

As a rule, the novice in teaching gives too few details in his 
statement of method and is likely to ignore some of the most essen- 
tial elements of the work in this statement. This is particularly 
true in regard to the main questions that he plans to ask and also 
in regard to the illustrations that he should use in his teaching. 
For this reason, I insist that all student-teachers shall include in 
their lesson plans, statements of the most important questions that 
they intend to put to the class and also of the detailed illustrations 
that they are to use in making dear the difficult and obscure parts 
of the lesson. I get a fair response to my first request, but in the 
majority of instances an unsatisfactory response to the second. 

In regard to the framing of questions in advance of the 
lesson, I always meet the objection on the part of my students that 
it is extremely difficult to formulate questions prior to the actual 
class situation; that when such questions are formulated and held 
to rigorously, they give the lesson a stereotyped character and 
hold down the teacher to a cut-and-dried program, limiting spon- 
taneity and hampering the free development of the lesson. To 

^Quoted from the writer’s An Introduot%on to Sigh-SoTiool Teaching, pp. 
353 , 354 . 
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this objection (which in my mind is a real one, and which has a 
certain justification) I reply by pointing out that no details of a 
lesson plan should be adhered to with absolute rigor, particularly 
if there is a clear reason for modifying them in the course of a 
lesson, and that no teacher should be so much a slave to method, 
not even his own method, that he cannot depart from it in general 
or in details, if the occasion arises. A lesson plan, however, is in 
a small way similar to a plan of battle. The general in command 
must know his main objectives and his detailed aims; he must 
further have his method of reaching these objectives very clearly 
worked out in advance of the actual engagement. ^ While many 
things may occur during the fighting to cause him to modify both 
aims and methods, the fact that he has planned what to do in ad- 
vance will help him to change details intelligently.\\^ Further, cer- 
tain main objectives must be realized if he is to win the engage- 
ment at all. It is equally true that while no teacher can foresee 
all the questions that he should ask in advance of the actual lesson, 
the teacher who goes into the class without a very definite idea of 
what his most important questions are to be and how they should 
be framed, is not likely to formulate them weU on the spur of the 
moment. 

In regard to the use of illustrations, I find most of the class in 
ignorance at the begianiag of the course. I try to make the 
student understand: first, what the function of the illustration is; 
second, what the various types of illustrations are ; and third, the 
general technique to be employed in their use. Space permits me 
to touch on these points only in a most general way. At the out- 
set, I define an illustration as anything that makes clear something 
that is relatively remote, obscure, or abstract. I then point out 
to the class that the illustration may take various forms. The 
object or the process under consideration may be actually presented, 
or a picture or model of it may be used. Again, illustration may 
take the form of graphic representation. A means of illustration, 
particularly important in the teaching of literature and history, 
is to stimulate the class to call up in imagination incidents and 
scenes similar to those described in the text. Sometimes illustra- 
tion is by analogy; sometimes it consists in a mere suggestion, the 
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last-named device being an excellent means of bringing moral sit- 
uations to the attention of the pupils, and of enforcing ideals, as 
well as of illuminating elements of humor phrased in terms outside 
of the pupil’s common experiences. 

Naturally, student-teachers are able to select adequate illus- 
trations more easily in some subjects than in others. The sciences 
offer the most obvious methods of illustration and demonstration, 
yet even here I find that students fall far short of their oppor- 
tunities. Such subjects as language and mathematics give the 
chance to illustrate in the form of examples, though in a somewhat 
perfunctory and stereotyped fashion. In such cases, the problem 
is to find the best and clearest examples for bringing out the fact 
or procedure under consideration — ^by no means an easy thing to 
do. During the first weeks of the course, the student-teacher has 
little conception of methods of illustration by other means than 
those just mentioned. Graphic illustration in its various forms 
is generally a closed book to him; even the proper use of charts 
and maps is unfamiliar to him. He finds great difiBculty in making 
his points clear through well-devised analogies, and he seldom ap- 
peals to the imagination of his pupils in making his treatment of 
history and literature the humanizing studies that they should be. 

' As he goes on in his course, he improves in those particulars, but 
seldom achieves excellence during his period of practice-teaching. 

OTHER imATUEES OF THE LESSON PLAN 

Beside insisting that my student-teachers formulate carefully 
their aims, and work out in reasonable detail the method by which 
these aims are to be achieved, I have found it advantageous to have 
them place at the end of each lesson the i*esults that they believe 
they have obtained. Under the topic Results^ ^ are included the 
general impression formed by the teacher as to how the lesson 
progressed as a whole, fairly detailed statements of those points 
where the results were excellent or satisfactory as well as of those 
which were relative failures, comparisons between the day’s lesson 
and those that have preceded, statement of definite achievements 
of the pupils, frank comments on the aims set up, methods employed, 
questions asked, illustrations used, etc. When these results are 
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carefully and faithfully made out, they serve two excellent pur- 
poses. In the first place, they bring to the consciousness of the 
teacher in an impressive way just what occurred during the lesson. 
They aid the teacher in forming an estimate of the class. They 
are the means of honest self-examination and criticism. In the 
second place, they furnish a record of the daily work that can be 
referred to from time to time for comparison with later attainment. 
Student-teachers differ greatly in the emphasis that they place on 
the statement of results. Some content themselves with perfunc- 
tory and brief statements, such as: ^'Today's lesson went well 
on the whole. I had little trouble with attention or discipline.’’ 
Other teachers write out in considerable detail what they consider 
was the outcome of the lesson, giving an interesting and intelligent 
analysis of their successes and failures, of the relative value of vai‘- 
ious parts of the lesson and a brief critique of their aims and 
method. The following is an example: 

feel that lo-day's lesson went better than any I have so far conducted. 
In the fiist place, the class was inteiested and alert The reason for this atti- 
tude was, I am sure, that I tued to bring the discussion home to them, to relate 
it to their own experience and to the things that most concerned them. I am 
going to try to do this each day from now on. However, I must guard against 
two things. Piist, I must keep moie to the subject, and not allow the class to 
wander far afield, however interesting the excursions may be. In one instance, 
I started in to discuss agrarian troubles in Italy and ended with the relation 
of high prices to the present gold supply Second, I must prevent the individ- 
ual members of the class from breaking in with comments and questions. Their 
interest prompts them to do it, but it creates a certain disorder that may affect 
the discipline. I had a feelmg to-day that if I am not careful about this, I may 
soon have a disorderly class on my hands. 

“in to-day's lesson I spent too much time on tho advance and I had only 
five minutes for the assignment of tomoi row's work. I had planned for ton 
minutes, and I could have used even more to advantage. I think most of my 
questions were good, but too many were leading questions and involved little 
thought on the part of those who answered them. My illustrations ^wont.' 
The class in every instance saw the point and were interested. I shall spend a 
good deal of time in the future in planning my illustrations, I wish I had bet- 
ter maps for part of this work, but I find I can got on by drawing rough 
outline maps on the board, and having the pupils fill in important details as 
they arise in the course of the recitation. I have not as yet overcome entirely 
the fanlt of asking questions twice or three times, or of repeating the answers 
of the pupils, but I am sure I am improving in this respecST^" 
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I require student-teachers to hand in their lesson plans at the 
end of each week. These are corrected and the main faults and 
merits are discussed with the class as a whole. The book in which 
the plans are written has space at the end for details other than 
those immediately connected with the plan. The student-teacher 
is required to give a written statement of the more important 
matters brought out during the week in his conference with his 
critic-teacher. He is asked to report all cases of discipline, their 
nature, the method of treating them and the results secured. He 
is also asked to give an account of individual help rendered pupils, 
stating the difficulty, the nature of the help given, and the outcome, 
as far as it can be judged. If he visits the class of another teacher, 
or observes the work of his critic in the conduct of a lesson, the 
student-teacher is asked to write out his impressions of this. 

All lesson plans are required to he made out in advance of the 
lesson taught, and during the actual teaching are placed on the 
teacher’s desk where they can be inspected by the critic-teacher 
or the supervisor of practice teaching. Changes made from this 
plan during the course of the recitation are indicated in red ink. 

Student-teachers at times find the making out of lesson plans 
somewhat of a task, but on the whole their attitude is receptive, 
particularly after they understand the purpose of such plans and 
acquire some skill in constructing them. At the end of the year 
of practice teaching, each student is asked to write a paper com- 
menting on the work, giving his impressions of its merits and 
defects. With scarcely an exception, the members of each class 
mention the planning of their lessons as one of the most helpful 
devices in their teaching. Doubtless they make this favorable com- 
ment in part because they know the instructor’s attitude toward 
this phase of their work, but I am inclined to believe that there 
is a good deal of genuine approval in what they say. Many teach- 
ers who have past beyond the period of their novitiate, have told 
me in later years that while they no longer make out detailed 
plans for each day, they nevertheless continue to a considerable 
extent to plan their lessons, and find the practice of great value 
in their teaching. 

In concluding this discussion, I append a lesson plan which 
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shows in some detail the main features touched on in the foregoing 
discussion. It is an example of one of the better plans submitted 
by a student-teacher toward the end of the year of practice teach- 
ing.* 

LESSON PLAN IN PHYSICS 
A Mateiials Covered in the Lesson 

(a) Eeview, I shall go over with the class the vaiious facts previously 
discussed in regaid to sound, namely, — that it oiiginates in a vibiating body, 
that it is conducted through the atmosphere, and that it is in the foim of longi- 
tudinal wave motion What leally tiavels through the air is a series of com- 
pressions, alternating with a sciies of laief actions (10 min ) 

(I) Advance. Heie we shall discuss the speed of sound, the graphic lep- 
icsentation of sound, and the nature of the manometnc llamo. (17 mm.) 

(c) Assignment I wish hoie to bring out the difference between noise 
and tone, and two of the three features by "which tones are distinguished from 
one another; namely, loudness and pitch. I shall reserve the discussion of 
quality (fundamentals and overtones) for another lesson. (18 min.) 

B. Outline of the Lesson in Detail 

(a) The aim. The aim of this lesson is again to emphasize the physical 
facts relating to the cause of sound and its transmission, to draw a distinction 
between sound as a sensation and as a physical phenomenon; to frame with the 
class a definition of noise and tone, and of loudness and pitch. I shall treat 
these distinctions from two standpoints, sensation and physical cnoigy Those 
latter distinctions will load up to subsequent laboratory expeiimonts. 

(h) Method. 1 shall fiist ask a number of fact questions concerning mat- 
ters brought out in previous lessons. Typical questions to bo asked ate as 
follows : 

‘‘If you clamp in a vise a blade of a hack saw, what must you then do 
to cause it to give forth a sound’ As long as the sound continues what will you 
notice about the hack saw’ Sound a tuning foik and notice that the edges 
look hazy Why is this? What must we do to the strings of a mandolin in order 
that the instrument shall give forth a sound? What do the above facts show 
in regard to the cause of sound? The human voice is a good example of sound. 
Is the sound m this instance due to vibrations? '' (This last question calls 
for discussion and leffection; it has not been touched on in previous lessons.) 
‘'How does sound travel from the source (vibrating body) to the car that hoars 
it? What pi oofs have you that it travels thiough the air? Does it take time 
to travel? What proofs have you that it takes time, and can you measure the 
time that it actually takes?’’ 

•Quoted from the writer’s An Introduotxcn to High-Sohool Teaohmg. pp. 
418 - 421 . 
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Tho above questions will emphasize the facts that sound is always caused 
by a vibrating body, and that it tiavels through the air. I shall next attempt 
to domonstiate the fact that sound tiavels in the foim of waves. To do this, 
I shall use Konig’s device, the manometiic dame (The natuie of the sound 
wave has been discussed in pievioiis lesson, but has not as yet been demon- 
strated, for the simple reason that the apparatus was out of order at the time 
the topic was fiist considered ) 

I shall next diaw on tho board a graphic representation of sound waves 
and explain the construction of the graph. 

In tho assignment for tomorrow, I shall attempt drst to lead the class to 
distinguish between two kinds of sound, noise, and tone, and to point out their 
essential diffeiences first as sensations, and then as physical phenomena. To 
do this I shall use the vaiious resouiccs of tho laboiatory to produce sounds 
(both tones and noises) I shall strike the tuning forks, actuate strings, pound 
on the desk with a mallet, etc. By this means I hope to get a statement from 
the class that some of the sounds are musical and others are not. If I succeect 
in doing this, I shall then ask such questions (requiring rejection and thought) 
as the following: 

‘^Give me a list of w'oids (adjectives) that can be applied to tones; to 
noises.’^ *'Are tones always pleasant *^Aro noises always impleasant?'' 
*'Are there some sounds that are both tones and noises*'^ 

I shall next attempt to make clear to the class that tho discussion of tone 
and noise which w'e have just had, consideis sound as a sensatvon, not as a 
form of physical energy I shall then ask what is the physical distinction be- 
tween tone and noise, and shall again use the manomotric flame ivith the pur- 
pose of showing that tone is due to a periodic motion, and that noise is due to a 
non-penodic motion 

By striking the tumng fork with gentle and hard blows, I shall attempt 
to lead the class to distinguish between loud and soft tones By striking vari- 
ous forks I shall attempt to develop the notion of pitch. I shall clamp a clock 
sprmg in a vise, hoping to bring out the fact that as it is shortened it vibrates 
more rapidly and gives out a higher note. I shall also attempt to show that a 
vibrating string sounds loud when its amplitude is groat, and soft when its 
amplitude is slight. Fmally, I hope to lead the class to tiie conclusion that 
loudness is duo to amplitude of vibration, while pitch depends on rapidity of 
vibration (frequency). In the next lesson (a laboratory exercise), I shall 
attempt further to prove these conclusions through individual observation and 
experimentation. 

Questions aslced At the beginning of tho hour the questions will be prin- 
cipally of the knowledge and the drill types , the majority of the questions will, 
however, be of the thought type. I shall aim to demonstrate and develop 
rather than to toll. 

Illustraiiom used. I shall use numerous demonstrations as outlined above. 
In addition, m discussing the rate at which sound travels, I shall tell tho class 
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about the explosion at Krakatoa in August, 1883, the effects of which were re- 
corded at vaiious points on the eaith’s surface. I shall illustrate compiossions 
and raief actions of the air by Machos photograph of the stationary waves which 
accompany the ffight of a Mauser iiflc ball. I shall also lefei to the offect of 
the explosion of ammunition in New York harbor in 1910. Glass windows 
were broken as fai upto^m as Times Square. 

Cc) Besults, I attempted to cover too much in the hour. Some of the 
things I tried to do were too difficult for the class to comprehend, particularly 
the graphic representation of sound waves. This pait of the lesson was a dis* 
tinct failure. Some of my demonstrations did not come out well, particularly 
those connected with the manometric flame. Few of the class could see just 
what took place. I shall use this demonstiation again as a laboratory exorcise 
The interest was on the whole well sustained. Some of the thought questions 
woiked out satisfactorily. However, I was forced to tell a good deal that I 
had hoped to develop. On the whole, I should say that the lesson was faiily suc- 
cessful. Much must be gone over again in review. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There have appeared in the educational literature of the past 
decade or two many expressions of opmion of greater or less merit 
on what the character of the training of the high-school teacher 
should be. The Report of the Committee of Seventeen,* to which 
frequent reference will be made in this study, is, without doubt, one 
of the best, if not the best, of these. But we have had relatively 
few statements of what the actual traimng of any large group of 
high-school teachers has been. The authors, in common with others 
who have to do with the training of teachers for secondary schools, 
have been aware that, before any satisfactory program of reform 
in the training of high-school teachers can be carried into effect, 
we must have before us, among other things, the facts on the train- 
ing of the teachers now in service in the state for whose high schools 
we are expected to prepare teachers. Pursuant to this felt need 
for a knowledge of conditions now obtaining in the high schools of 
the Slate of Washington, the writers, in the spring of 1917, launched 
an investigation designed to discover those conditions. The re- 
sults of this investigation are here reported and, in order to enhance 
their significance, the facts assembled are presented in parallel 
with the statements of the Committee of Seventeen as to the kinds 
of training recommended by them. Although the investigation was 
initiated with the intent of obtaining facts that would be of use in 
helping to determine the preparation to be given high-school teach- 

*Proo. Nat. JEduc. Asso^. 1907, pp. 523 ft 
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ers-in-training in one state only and, in particular, for one higher 
institution in that state, in the early stages of assembling and in- 
terpreting the data gathered it beeamo apparent that the outcomes 
were of more than merely local import, that they might even be 
typical, to a greater or less extent, of conditions in other states, 
and that, therefore, there was justification for securing for them 
more than merely local attention. It is on this account that the 
study has been prepared in its present form. 

In order to obtain the facts required for the study, two ques- 
tionnaires were sent out — one to the teachers in the accredited 
high schools of the State of Washington, asking them to report the 
actual preparation they had had for their work, and the other to 
the superintendents or principals who select and nominate the 
teachers, asking them to indicate the minimal amount of training 
such teachers should have in order adequately to meet the needs 
of the school systems under their supervision. The two question- 
naires were alike in that they contained similar questions, asking 
for detailed information concerning the special academic training 
for the teaching subjects, the general academic training, and the 
professional (pedagogical) training. 

In response to the questionnaires, returns were received from 
496 teachers in the accredited high schools of Washington and 
from 39 superintendents or principals of such accredited schools. 
The 496 teachers were slightly less than a third of the total number 
of teachers in the accredited high schools of the state. In 
most cases the questionnaires had been carefully filled out and 
almost all were usable. Of these 496 returns from the teachers, 227 
were from secondary schools in which there are 30 or more teachers, 
123 from schools in which there are from 11 to 30 teachers, 146 from 
schools in which there are 10 tcachei^s or fewer. Throughout this 
study these groups of teachers will be referred to as “teachers of 
Groups I, n and III,’’ respectively. Most of the returns from the 
superintendents or principals wex’e from the schools with the smaller 
instructional staffs, and, since the number of these replies is small, 
they were treated as a single gi’oup. Since the group contains but 
few principals, throughout this study we shall refer to the returns 
as the “superintendents’ ” returns or opinions. 
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In the discussion of the number of subjects taught and the 
recurrence of the different teaching combinations, the responses of 
teachers and superintendents used in this study are supplemented 
by the results of two investigations made available by the kindly 
co-operation of Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, Dean of the College of 
Education and Chairman of the Eecommendations Committee of 
the University of Washington. 

Our results will be presented and discussed under the follow- 
ing heads: 

I. Specific Academic Training in the Teaching Subjects 

II. General Academic Training 

III. Professional (Pedagogical) Training 

I. SPECIALIZED TRAINING IN THE TEACHING SUBJECTS 

When the Committee of Seventeen* in 1907 recommended as 
one of the components of the training of teachers for secondary 
schools ‘‘a detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be 
taught,’’ they recommended what must call for the concurrence of 
all who are interested in securing effective high-school teaching. 
Without scholarship in the subject to be taught, a teacher must 
indeed be a blind leader. The facts assembled for the study here 
presented, however, indicate very clearly that for a large propor- 
tion of the teachers in the high schools of the State of Washington, 
this desideratum is not met. This is shown by the facts as to (1) 
the numier of different subjects that instructors are required to 
teach, (2) the actual numbers of academic hours of preparation 
which instructors have had for the subjects they are teaching, and 
(3) the chaos in the subject-combinations handled by the teachers. 

1. The Number of Different Subjects Instructors are Required 

to Teach 

Table I indicates the numbers of different high-school subjects 
that were being taught or had been taught by the 496 teachers who 
responded to the inquiries concerning their work and training. 
This table is so constructed as to show the numbers and percentages 


<nt. 
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of eadi of the three groups of teachers who were teaching or had 
been teaching one subject, two subjects, etc. It is to be read as 
follows: 161, or 75 5 per cent, of the teachei’s in Group I (those 
teaching in the largest high schools) were teaching only one sub- 
ject ; 64, or 55.5 percent, of the teachers in Group II were teaching 
only one subject, etc. Before the reader proceeds to scrutinize 
the table fully, his attention should be called to the fact that for 
the purposes of this table and for the study in general, each one 
of the following has been regarded as a subject : English. Latin, 
general science, physical geography (and geology) , botany, zoology, 
German, French, Spanish, mathematics, history (including civics), 
biology, physiology, chemistry, physics, agriculture, home econom- 
ies, manual training, and commercial work (including economics) . 
The significance of the table is to be seen by glancing down the 
columns of percentages for all of the three groups of teachers. 
While three fourths of the teachers in Group I were teaching only 
one subject, this proportion drops to a little over one half and less 
than one fourth, respectively, for Groups II and III, i e., for those 
teaching in the smaller high schools of the state. Con'espondingly, 
while relatively small percentages of Group I were teaching two, 
three, and four subjects, the percentages of Groups II and III 
teaching these numbers of subjects were large. More than a fourth 
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of the teachers who were serving the high schools with teaching 
staffs of ten teachers or fewer were handling three subjects and 
about a seventh were teaching four subjects. When we total the 
percentages of the teachers in each group who were carrying class- 
work in three or more subjects we find that they are 5.7, 12.1, and 
43 5 per cent., respectively. Almost an eighth of those teachers in 
high schools having instiTictional staffs of eleven to thirty, and 
almost a half of those in high schools having staffs of ten or fewer 
are teaching three or more subjects! With these facts before us 
we may suspect that these teachers have not made a ‘^detailed and 
specialized study of the subjects to be taught,^' especially since 
most of our institutions giving training to prospective high-school 
teachers make no pretensions to giving preparation in more than 
one or two subjects. 

The grounds for this suspicion are considerably enlarged when 
one gives attention to the figures in the six right-hand columns of 
Table I. These columns present the numbers and percentages of 
teachers who have taught each of the several numbers of different 
subjects from one to ten or more. For the needs of this portion 
of the table, to the number of different high-school subjects being 
taught by each teacher at the time the inquiry was made were 
added the number of additional high-school subjects in which this 
teacher had given instruction during some earlier period of his 
experience. The first glance at the numbers and percentages in 
these columns, when compared with those in the six left-hand col- 
umns, discovers a marked drift toward the lower portions of the 
table. The proportions of these teachers in all three groups, who, 
in all their high-school teaching experience, have been privileged 
to teach one subject only are very small. Many in all three groups 
have taught three, four, five, six, and seven different subjects during 
their careers as high-school teachers. In fact, the total percentages 
in each of the gi'oups who have taught from three to ten or more 
subjects are 67 3, 64.7, and 80.5, respectively — approximately two 
thirds of all teachers for the first two groups, and more than four 
fifths for the third. 

What may have been a suspicion must, in the face of these 
facts, be strengthened to a conviction. Even though it be admitted 
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that many of these teachers have not had this experience in these 
additional subjects in the high schools which they are now serving, 
they have had it somewhere in the high schools of Washington or 
of some other state and the students in all these high schools must 
have been taught by teachers who have not made a detailed and 
specialized study of the subjects to be taught.’’ 

Since the situation we have so far described is seen clearly to 
be more acute in the high school with the smaller instnictional 
staff than for the high school with the larger staff, and since we 
must, in the nature of the case, be more concerned with the proper 
equipment of the teacher now in training than with the improve- 
ment in this regard of the teachers now in service in the high 
schools, it is pertinent to cite some facts drawn from a source other 
than that which supplies the main body of materials used in this 
study, — a source available through the co-operation of Dr. Frederick 
E. Bolton, Dean of the College of Education and Chairman of the 
Recommendations Committee of the University of Washington. 
This supplementary material concerns the 126 teachers placed in 
the high schools of Washington by this Committee for the school- 
year 1916-17. Table II and Chart I show the distribution of these 
teachers by the size of the instructional staffs of the high schools 
in which they were placed. One is struck by the fact that most 
of these teachers went to high schools employing 10 teachers or 
fewer. In fact, 81 per cent, or over four fifths, of the entire group 


Peroent of 
Teachers 



Teachers 
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Cbabt I Distribution W Size of Instructional Staff of High Schools m which 
126 Teachers were Placed in 1916-17 by Recommendations Committee of 
the XJmversity of Washington. 
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TABLE II 

SiZB 07 iNBTBUCnONAL STAFF IN SeCONOABT ScHOOLB IN WhIOB 126 TSACHBBS 
Wbhd Placbd in 1916-17 


Number on Staff 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Number Placed 


4 

6 

17 

25 

14 

8 

7 

8 

8 

5 

3 

3 


Per Cent Placed 


3 2 

1 4 

13 5 

19 8 

11 1 

6 4 

6 5 

6 4 

6 4 

3 9 

2.4 

2 4 

ESciH 


went to high schools with staffs of this size, while 52.4 per cent., or 
more than half, went to high schools with 5 teachers or fewer. 
This same group of appointees were asked to report the subjects 
which they were teaching in these high schools. The results of the 
assembly and classification of the responses of the 110 who answered 
this question are presented in Table III and Chart IL It may be 


Percent of 
Teachers 



Number of 12 3 4 6 67 

Subjects Taught 

Chabt II. Number of Different Secondary-School Subjects Taught by 
Teachers Placed in 1916-17 


TABLE III 

Numbbb of Sboondabt-Schooii Subjbotb Taught bt Tbachbbs Placbd in 1916-17 


Number of Subjecte 

Number of Teachers 

Per Cent of Teachers 

1 

22 

20 0 

2 

24 

21 8 

3 

33 

30 0 

4 

26 

23.6 

5 

4 

3 6 

7 

1 

0.9 

Totals . 

110 

09 9 


seen that only about two fifths of the entire group were fortunate 
enough to secure positions where they were limited to the teaching 
of one or two subjects, whereas the remaining three fifths were 
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teacliing tliree to seven subjects — ^almost a third teaching three 
subjects, more than a fifth, four subjects, and no inconsiderable 
proportion as many as five subjects. We are forced to conclude 
that, in spite of the careful efforts of those in charge of the work 
of recommendation to place the candidates in positions for which 
their academic preparation best fits them, many must be attempting 
to give instruction in subjects for which they are inadequately 
equipped. As most of those placed by these committees having 
to do with appointments are recent graduates and as most of them 
go to small high schools, many of them to teach three or more sub- 
jects, it is obvious that training institutions have not yet solved the 
problem of providing a detailed and specialized knowledge of the 
subjects the teachers in training will be called upon to teach. 


2. The Subject-Combinations Taught by Instructors in the High 
1 Schools 

The detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught 
is rendered difficult not only by the number of different subjects 
handled by the teacher, but also quite decidedly by the chaotic 
combinations of these subjects which is readily revealed when 
one attempts to tabulate the reports. The mere number of dif- 
ferent subjects in which teachers attempt to give instruction is 
appalling enough, but the great variety of subject-combinations 
IS still more so. In Table I were showm the numbers of teachers 
teaching one subject, two subjects, three subjects, etc. The three 
tables now to follow describe the situation in greater detail. 

Table IV presents the frequency of appearance of the sub- 
jects reported by those of the group of 473 high-school teachers 
making answer to this question who signified that they were 
giving instruction in a single line. It shows that by far the most 
common single subject taught is English, that its nearest com- 
petitor is mathematics, and closely following the latter in point of 
frequency are the three vocational lines, manual training, homo 
economics, and commercial work. The only other subject appear- 
ing in this table more than a score of times is history. As is to be 
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TABLE IV 

Fesqubnot of Appbasancb of Subjects Reported bt Instrugtobb Teachiito 
Orlt One Subject 


Subject 

Group 1 

Group 11 

Group 111 

Total of Groups 

I. H and Ilf 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Percent. 

of 473 
Teachers 

Enghah ... 

36 

le 9 

22 

18 8 

5 

S 5 

63 

IS S 

Latin 

7 

S S 

2 

1 7 

, . 

. 

9 

1 9 

Qermazi . . 

4 

1 9 

1 

0 9 


> • # 

5 

1 1 

French . . 

2 

0 9 


t T - 



2 

0 4 

Spanish 

6 

9 8 

•• 


•• 

... 

6 

1 S 

Mathematics 

22 

10 S 

8 

6 8 

6 

4 » 

36 

7 6 

History 

mSm 

7 9 

3 

2 6 

2 

1 4 

22 

4 7 

Botany 


0 9 

0 

0 0 



2 

0 4 

Chemistry 


1 9 

1 

0 9 

, 

, , 

5 

lA 

Physics 

6 

8 9 

1 

0 9 


... 

7 

4 6 

Manual Training 

12 

6 e 

11 

^ A 

7 

4 9 

30 

e.s 

Home Economics 

17 

7 9 

7 

6 0 

6 

4 s 

30 

1 6 S 


18 

8 6 

6 

J 1 

9 

6 S 

33 

6 9 

Physical Training 

3 

1 4 



, 

[ . 

3 

0 e 

Miscellaneous Single 









Subjects 

5 

2 S 

3 

2 5 



8 

1 7 

Totals 

161 

75 4 


55 5 

35 

24 5 

261 

65 1 


anticipated, most of these more commonly reeun’ing single-subject 
positions are to be found in Group 1. The exception is in the case 
of English in the high schools of Group II. 

The numbers and percentages of such two-subject combinations 
as appear twice or oftener are shown in Table V. One is at once 
struck, on examimng this table, with the very few times each of the 
combinations listed has been reported. English and history is the 
most frequently recurring two-subject combination, and it appears 
but four times in Group I, 13 times in Group III and 17 times in 
the entire group of 473 teachers. 

Table VI gives further evidence of the same sort. Except for 
Group III, the proportion of non-recurring 2-subject combinations 
is greater than the proportion of recurring 2-subject combinations. 
Only 8 of a total of 52 3-subject combinations are recurring. These 
are not presented for the reader’s inspection, but it may be stated 
that they represent three difiEerent combinations. All of the 4-sub- 
ject and 5-or-more-subject combinations are of non-recurring sorts. 
If aU the non-recurring combinations are totalled, they will number 
147, and they constitute almost 70% of the total number of combi- 
nations reported. With a situation such as this obtaining, i.6., 
with the almost total absence of combinations (excepting the 2- 
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TABLE V 

Numbbhs and Pbrcbntagbs op BjECDRarNG IVo-SuBJECT Combinations 



Group I 1 

1 Group II 

1 Group III 


% 







■■iniiTfnVMi ■■ 

Sub] ect-Combmations 

Times 

Per 

Times 

Per 

Times 

Per 

Times 

Per 


Re- 

Cent of 

Re- 

Cent of 

Re- 

Cent of 

Re- 

Cent of 


ported 

Group 

ported 

Group 

ported 

Group 

ported 

Group 

English and Latin 

3 

i 4 

3 

2 6 



6 

1 S 

Ensbsh and German . . 

3 

1 4 



5 

S 5 

8 

1 7 

English and History 

English and 

4 

1 9 

• 

* 

13 

9 1 

17 

S 2 

Mathematics 

2 

0 9 

, , 

. , 

, 

• 

2 

4 

Ei^lish and Home 
Economics 





3 

2 1 

3 

6 

Latin and German 

. 




4 

S 8 

4 

8 

Latm and Mathematics 



2 

■n 



2 

4 

Latin and History 



2 


, 

, 

2 

4 

German and Spanish 

2 

0 9 


■1 



2 

4 

French and Spanish 
Mathematics and Com- 

3 

1 4 


■ 



3 

e 

mercial Work 





3 

2 1 

1 3 

6 

Chemistry and Physios 
Chemistry and Home 


• 

2 




2 

4 

Economics 





3 

2 1 

1 3 

e 


TABLE VI 

Numbers and Percentages of Recurring and Non-Recurring Two-, Three-, 
Pour-, and Five- or-Mobb-Subject Combinations 


Combinations 

Group I 

Group 11 

Group III 

Total of Groups 
I, II and III 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Times 

Re- 

ported 

Per 

Cent of 
Group 

Total Recurring 2-Sub- 

ject Combinations 

17 

7 9 

9 

7 6 

31 

21 7 

57 

12 0 


23 

10 8 

29 

24 8 

15 

10,6 

67 

14*1 

Total Recurring 3-Sub- 
ject Combinations 
Total Non-Recurring 3- 
Subject Combmations 

8 

S 8 

10 

8 5 

8 

27 

6 e 

18 9 

8 

45 

1 7 

9 6 

Total 4-Subject Combi- 
nations (All Non-Re- 
cumng) 

3 

i 4 

3 

2 6 

21 

i4 7 

27 

6,7 

Total 6-or-more-Subjeot 

Combinations (A non- 

Recumng) 

1 

B 

1 

9 

6 

4 2 

8 

1 7 

Totals 

52 

24 6 

52 

U 4 

108 

76 6 

212 

U 8 


subject combination of English and history) that may be said to 
have become “standard” through crystallization out of practice, 
there can be little doubt that the chances that teaehens will attempt 
to teach subjects for which they have too little detailed and special- 
ized preparation are much enhanced. 

Among the supplementary facts to which the writers have 
had access through the co-operation of Chairman Bolton of the 
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Recommendations Committee of the University of Washington are 
some bearing on the character of the calls for high-school teachers 
that came to the office of this committee during the school-year 1917. 
These calls came from a wider area than the State of Washington, 
so that such significance as they may have will at once be seen not 
to be purely local Because a tabulation of these calls as to the 
number of subject-combinations they represent gives point to the 
condition we have just been describing, the main facts concerning 
them are presented in Table VII. 

TABLE VII 

Calls fob Hioh-Sohool Tbachbbs Rscbivbd sy thb Rbcommbndationb CoMMxmng 
OF THB Uniybbsxtt OF Washwotovt Dubxnq 1017 

Number of Subjects Named ml i i i ) | | 

the Calls Il|2|3l4|5|6l7 

Number of Calls | 229 | 374 | 270 | 171 I 71 | 34 | 8 

Number of Different Combi- j j i ^ j 1 j 

nations | . I 140 I 206 I 116 I 54 I 28 I 8 

Of the 1,157 calls here tabnlaled, 229 were for teachers of a 

single subject. The frequency of recurrence of these subjects ap- 
pearing two or more times in the calls is given in Table Vni. 

TABLE VIII 

Calls fob Tbaohbbs of Sixolb SuBjacrs Rbobxvbd bt thb Rbcommbnbations 
COMMXTTBB OF TBB UnIVIIBSITT OF WASHINGTON DoBING 1917 


Subject Number Subject Number 

of CsUs of Calls 

Home Economics . . 66 Latin 5 

Manual Training . .50 German 4 

Commercial Work . . . . 33 History 4 

English . 21 Spanish 3 

Mathematics 12 Agriculture . . .... . • 3 

Music 11 Botany , . .2 

Athletics . .. ..9 Chemistry 2 

Total 223 


The first five subjects in this list are identical with the five 
most frequently reported by those of the 473 teachers who are 
teaching but a single subject, as already reported, although the order 
of fi'equeney is not the same in the two sets of data. Both sets of 
data seem to indicate that if one were desirous of teaching only a 
single subject in the high school, the chances of doing so are some- 
what greater for these five subjects than for any of the remaining 
high-school subjects. The situation as to the variety of two-subject 
combinations in these calls does not seem to be quite as hopeless 
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as in tlie case of the material of the main portion of our study, but 
it seems to be not less so for combinations involving three or more 
•subjects. It must be admitted in addition, as most of those who 
have had experience m submitting or receiving these calls are aware, 
that after the teachers have been appointed upon recommendation, 
they will in a rather large proportion of cases be finally assigned to 
combinations involving either different sets of subjects, more sub- 
jects, or both. 

3. The Number of Hours of Academic Preparation in Higher In- 
stitutions for the Subjects Taught 

We now turn to the facts concerning the number of semester- 
hours of preparation in higher institutions the teachers included in 
this study reported that they had had for the subjects they were 
teaching. A presentation of the situation in this regard is made in 
Table I^X. This table indicates for each of the three groups and for 
each subject the number of teachers reporting, the numbers without 
preparation in the subject in higher institutions, and the first 
quartile, median, and third quartile in semester-houra of such prep- 
aration in higher institutions. A glance at the column of figures 
for the number of teachers reporting will show that the groups for 
the most part are large enough to assure findings that are fairly 
representative. Some indication of the state of affairs may bo 
found in the numbers of each of the groups teaching each subject 
who report teaching that subject without preparation for it in 
higher institutions. While the proportions in Groups I and II 
who are teaching without such preparation are not paitieularly dis- 
turbing, we find cause for pause when we direct attention to the 
proportions in aH subjects except German and general science for 
Group III (which includes those teaching in high schools with in- 
structional staffs of ten or less). The three right-hand columns 
of figures in this table, however, give us a better description of the 
semester-hours of work of collegiate grade the teaehei's had had 
for the subjects they were teaching, as they indicate the medians 
and the first and third quartiles of the numbers of semester-hours 
of preparation reported. The interpretation of these figures may 
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be illustrated as follows : a fourth, of those who teach English in the 
high schools of Washington having instructional staffs of thirty or 
more (the group of largest high schools) have had less than 20 9 
semester-hours of collegiate grade in this subject and the remaining 
three fourths, more , a fourth have had more than 44.8 hours ; while 


TABLE IX 

SBMSBTBB-Hotms Off PBBPARATION IN HiGHBB iNSTirUTIONB FOB StTBJBCTS TaUGHT 



Number 

of 

Teachers 

Reporting 

Number 
Without 
Prej^ration 
m Higher 
lUBtltutlOBB 

First 

Quartile 

Median 

Third 

Quartile 

ENGLISH 






Group I 

41 

1 

20 9 

36.3 

44 8 

Group II 

33 

1 

17 7 

23 7 

39 4 

Group III 

40 

3 

11 0 

25 0 

40 7 

LATIN 






Group I 

14 

0 

20 8 

35 0 

43 1 

Group II 

14 

0 

17 5 

32 5 

46 3 

Group III 

26 

7 

4 6 

8 8 

32 5 

GERMAN 






Group I 

13 

0 

30.6 

38 8 

52 5 

Group II 

8 

0 

22.5 

32 5 

47 5 

Group III . ... 

27 

1 

14.7 

22.9 

32.8 

MATHEMATICS 






Group 1 

22 

0 

20 4 

25 0 

33 8 

Group II 

19 

1 

19 4 

32 5 

43.7 

Group 111 ... . 

39 

10 

4 9 

9.8 

24 3 

HISTORY 






Group I 

27 

1 

16 2 

24.3 

41.6 

Group 11 .... 

15 

2 

7.2 

12.6 

28.1 

Group III 

44 

7 

6 3 

9 8 

21 7 

GENERAL SCIENCE 






Group III . 

15 

0 

26 3 

42.3 

98 8 

BOTANY 






Group I 

7 

0 

9 4 

21 2 

41.3 

Group II 

5 

0 

. . . 

22.5 

.... 

Group III 

14 

3 

5 8 

11.7 

18.8 

CHEMISTRY. 






Group 1 

8 

0 

15.0 

24.0 

45.0 

Group II 

6 

1 

22 5 

25 0 

30 0 

Group III 

13 

3 

6.3 

14.2 

20.9 

PHYSIOS 






Group I 

9 

0 

15 4 

19 5 

24 4 

Group II 

6 

0 

12 5 

22.5 

32 5 

Group III 

18 

4 

5.3 

8.1 

13 8 

MANUAL TRAINING 






Group I . . 

7 

0 

13 8 


38.1 

Group II 

9 

0 

17 1 


31.8 

Group III 

15 

5 

3 8 


13.1 

HOME ECONOMICS 






Group I 

17 

0 

30 3 


43.4 

Group 11 

7 

0 

41 9 


61.2 

Group III 

22 

2 

1 9 8 


43.8 
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half of them have had less than 36.3 hours and a half have had more. 
The middle fifty per cent, have had between 20 9 and 44.8 houi*s of 
such preparation. When we compare with these figures the cor- 
responding points for teachers of English in Group II, we find 
the latter uniformly lower. For Group III the first quartile is 
markedly lower than for the two preceding groups, while the me- 
dian and third quartile do not differ notably from those for Group 
II. Examination of these points for the other subjects listed in 
this table will show that with a relatively small number of excep- 
tions, as may be anticipated from the proportions of teachers in 
each of the three groups who were teaching three or more subjects, 
the number of hours of preparation drops off as we proceed from 
the first group to the third, and, also, that the decrease is usually 
much greater from the second group to the third than from the 
first to the second. 

If it should be assumed that 12 to 15 semester-hours of work of 
collegiate grade is a 'teaching minor ^ in a subject and that this 
should be the minimum accepted for teaching high-school courses 
in the same subject — and few will contend that it is not low enough, 
while many will be ready to argue that it is far too low — our figures 
demonstrate all too clearly that there are many teachers of many 
subjects in many high schools who do not measure up to such a 
minimal standard. There arc relatively few with less than such a 
minimum in Group I of the teachers in English and not many in 
Group II, but there are more in Group III. The situation in Latin 
is much the same as for English for Groups I and II, but emphatic- 
ally more unsatisfactory for Group III, where more than half the 
teachers have had less than this assumed minimum A first glance 
at the figures for the teachers of German seems to show a better 
preparation than, for the two preceding subjects, but of this we 
cannot bo certain, because we have no information as to the amount 
of work in German these teachers had had in high school before 
entenng upon the work reported as taken in higher institutions. 
No doubt, there were many who were too meagerly equipped in 
scholarship in this modern foreign language to be able to give 
effective instruction in it. The situation in mathematics is very 
similar to that in Latin, the teachers of Group III being especially 
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poorly prepared. The subject in which teachers seem to be most 
poorly equipped academically is history, for even in Group I almost 
a fourth have had less than the assumed minor in the subject, while 
the preparation in Group II is almost as meager as for Group III. 
In the second group approximately half of the teachers have had 
less than this assumed minor, while more than half of the third 
group are similarly unprepared. As general science is a recent 
arrival among the list of high-school subjects, teachers of this sub- 
ject were too small in number in Groups I and II to justify the 
computation of qnartile and median points It seemed appropriate 
to regard all work of collegiate grade in all sciences which the 
teachers of general science had pursued as preparation for teach- 
ing that subject. This has resulted in relatively high median and 
quartile points When with this condition is coupled the fact that 
for one of these 15 teachers this preparation has touched eight dif- 
ferent sciences, for five it has touched six, for four it has touched 
four, for four it has touched three, and for one only it has touched 
but a single subject, we have further evidence that their prepara- 
tion in subject matter, as far as it concerns amount and range, is 
not far from satisfactory. In terms of quantity, many teachers of 
the special sciences of botany, chemistry, and physics, are poorly 
equipped, and this applies to the teachers in all three groups of high 
schools. The two remaining fields, manual training and home eco- 
nomics, offer a striking contrast in the matter of the adequacy of 
preparation in subject matter of those who teach them. Even in 
the high schools with the larger staffs, many teachers of the former 
subject have had little training in it ; in the third group most of 
the teachers have had very little or no such training of collegiate 
grade. This absence may be compensated for to some extent in a 
few instances by the trade experience of some of the teachers, but 
it is all too plain that most of the teachers are wanting in higher 
training for their work On the other hand, we have in home 
economies the subject that fares the best of all the subjects so far 
considered in point of preparation in subject matter of those who 
were teaching it. This preparation is more extended in Group II 
than in Group I, and although we find a considerable proportion of 
those in Group III with less than our assumed minor, the median 
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for this group is lai^r than that for the same group in any other 
subject excepting genei’al science. Because the numbers of teach- 
ers involved are usually too small in one or more groups to justify 
including figures based on them in Table IX, facts concerning the 
preparation in subject matter of teachers of Spanish, physiography, 
commercial work, agriculture, and other subjects, have been omitted. 
In so far as the computations were at all tnistworthy, they were 
indicative of the same general condition as obtains in the subjects 
for which figures have been presented and discussed. For example, 
too many teachers of physiography have had little or no preparation 
for teaching the subject. Teachers of commercial subjects seem 
io have received their training in subject matter in private business 
schools, most of them of not higher than secondary-school gi-ade 
This is, no doubt, in large pait owing to the fact that our training 
institutions too infrequently give preparation for teaching tins 
work. Agriculture, also, suffers from being taught by persons hav- 
ing had too little training in the subject in higher institutions. 

Corroboratory evidence as to the small amount of preparation 
in subject matter of teachers in the high schools is to be found in 
Table X. This table shows the numbers and percentages of the 110 
teachers placed in the high schools of the state of Washington by 
the Recommendations Committee of the University of Washington 
during the school year 1916-17 who repoii that they are teaching 
their major, first minor, second minor, and other subjects. The 
terms “first minor” and “second minor” as here used signify 
merely the subjects in which the teachers had had the second and 
third largest number of hours of work, i.e., they do not in many 
eases signify a specific minimum number of hours of work. The 
amounts of work in many instances must be exceedingly small — too 
small indeed, to assure anything like minimal adequate preparation. 
Despite the great care used by the Recommendation Committee 
to place these teachers in positions as nearly suited to their prepara- 
tion in subject matter as possible, only four fifths are teaching 
their major subjects, less than three fourths are teaching their first 
minors, almost a third are teaching subjects in which they have 
had as little work of collegiate grade as may bo implied by the 
term “second minor,” while almost half are teaching “other sub- 
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jects’^ in wMch they have had either little or no collegiate prepara- 
tion. 


TABLE X 

Numbers and Fdbcbntages of Teachers Placed in 1916-17 in the High Schools of 
Washington by the Recommendation Committee op the Univbrsitt of 
Washington Who abb Giving Instruction in Their Major, 

First Minor, Second Minor, and Other Subjects 


Teaching I 

Number 

Per Cent 


88 

80 0 

1 ufTf 

79 

7S 8 


35 

31 8 

Other Subjects 

50 

45 4 

Total 

110 



Of those who have been aware for many years of the inad- 
equacy of preparation in subject matter of a large proportion of 
the teachers in our high schools, many have been accustomed to lay 
the blame for it at the door of the saperintendcnts or other officers 
having to do with the selection and nomination of candidates to 
teaching positions in the high school under their supervision. It 


TABLE XI 

Semester-Hours of Preparation in Higher Institotions Desired for Teachers of 
Certain High-School Subjects by the Superintdndbnts 


Subjects 

1 

Latm 

111 

Mathematics 

History 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Manual 

Training 

S 

if 

sl 

Number of 











Opinions 

30 

35 

29 

39 

39 

34 

37 

39 

37 

37 

Range 

6-76 

0-40 

4-50 

4-52 

4-66 

4-48 

4-40 

2-44 

4-80 

4-76 

First Quartilo 

22 8 

7 7 

17 1 

11 3 

22 7 

12 1 

17 3 

11 9 

21 6 

22 8 

Median . . 

32 1 

14 9 

31 5 

22 5 

37,5 

21 2 

25 6 

18 9 

34 5 

41 8 

Third Quaitile 

42 3 

23 0 

41 5 

32 S 

46 6 

28 1 

32 7 

26 5 

44 8 

50 9 


was thought proper by the writers to include as a part of this 
investigation a study of the opinions of these officers as to the 
’^'minimum total number of hours of work of college grade in the 
special subjects” they would consider adequate for preparation 
foi* teaching the courses in those subjects in their high schools. 
Thirty-nine superintendents and principals were kind enough to 
make usable I'csponses to a rather extended questionnaire which 
in part inquired into their conception of minimal preparation in 
subject matter desirable to teach each of the following subjects: 
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English, Latin, modern foreign languages, mathematics, history, 
botany, chemistry, physics, manual training, and home economics. 
This list of subjects is identical with that for which figures have 
been presented in Table IX, except that in the former modem 
foreign languages was substituted for German and that general 
science was omitted The numbers of opinions secured, the range 
in semester-hours of such preparation desired, the medians, and 
the first and third quantiles have been introduced into Table XI. 
As our interest in this connection centers mainly in a comparison 
of these opinions and the actual figures for preparation which we 
have just presented and discussed, the reader will tind it profitable 
to examine Chart III which essays a comparison of the medians 
for Group III of Table IX and the medians of Tabic XI. The 
justification for the use of medians of Group III in the comparison 
win be seen when it is stated that 30 of the total of 39 nominating 
eflicers who ventured opinions were superintendents of the high 
schools of Group III, less than a fourth of the responses coming 
from nominating officers concerned with the high schools of Groups 
I and II. It may be seen from this chart that the medians of the 
nominating officers' desires exceed in every instance — almost in 
every instance far exceed — ^the corresponding medians of the actual 
preparation of the teachers in the high schools. In fact, if the 
reader will compare the medians of Table XI with those for both 
Groups I and II in Table IX, he will note that in four instances 
the foimer appreciably exceed the latter in amount, in twelve 
instances they approximate them, and in four instances only do 
they fall appreciably short of them. These four instances are to 
be found in the medians for Latin (two instances), modern foreign 
languages in comparison with German (one instance), and mathe- 
matics (one instance). Partial explanation of the marked dis- 
parity for Latin is to be found in the fact that the questionnaire 
to the nominating officers stated clearly that their answers were to 
assume four years of Latin of high-school grade preliminary to 
the work of college grade in the subject and in the fact that the 
nominating officers — ^most of them, as already indicated, answering 
for high schools of Group III — ^were thinking mainly of prepara- 
tion for teaching the subject in their high schools, many of which 
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Number of 
credit hours 



Actual piepaiation 


□ 


Preparation desired by Superintendents. 


Chart III Median Number of Houis ol Actual Preparation of Teachers of 
Group III and the Median Number ol Hours Desired by 
Superintendents 


do not offer work beyond Caesar. Because the figures for German 
have not given consideration to the amount of work the teachers 
had had m high school in that subject and because the figures for 
modem languages assume no work in the language in high school, 
their respective medians are not safely comparable Nor, because 
the opinions assume but two years of high-school mathematics ante- 
cedent to the mathematics to be taken in the higher institutions 
and because the teachers answering the questionnaire on training 
were not asked to state the number of years of high-sehool mathe- 
matics they had had previous to their college work — although they 
all or nearly all must have had two or more years of such high- 
school work — the medians in this instance are hardly satisfactory 
for dependable comparisons. The evidence in this portion of the 
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study seems to indicate that the charge frequently preferred against 
the secondary-school administrative otSeer, that preparation of the 
teacher in subject matter seems to him to be of little consequence, 
IS far from generally true. He desires more of such preparation 
on the part of his teachers than he can get. This is especially true 
where the instructional staff of the small high school w concerned. 
Thus, in the endeavor to secure teachers better prepared in subject 
matter, it is unnecessary to urge this need upon those who nominate 
teachers; the solution of the difficulty is to be sought in other ways. 

Since it has been shown, on the one hand, that the teachers 
actually have little preparation in the subjects they are teaching 
and, on the other hand, that superintendents desire teachers ivith 
much more extended special preparation for the subjects taught 
than they have actually had, one may at this juncture hastily con- 
clude that a very large proportion of these teachers are still under- 
graduates and that, for the most part, they have had periods of 
training in higher institutions too brief to permit them to receive 
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sufficient training. However, a glance at Table XII reveals the 
fact that more than four-fifths of all the 496 teachers hold advanced 
or bachelor’s degrees and that only 17 per cent, of all these teachers 
would be classed as undergraduates. The proportions of each 
classification do not vary markedly from group to gi'oup. This 
wholesome situation results from careful enforcement of a policy 
pursued through several years by the State Boai'd of Education 
and the State High-School Inspector. It may be added that in all 
the groups, but more especially in Groups I and II, many of the 
undergraduates aie teachers of the special subjects, such as manual 
training, the commercial branches, or music, — subjects for the 
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teaching of Avhich preparatory training has not yet been provided 
in onr higher institutions While most educators would urge that 
teachers m accredited high schools should be college graduates, it 
may be conceded that 17 per cent, of undergraduates must have no 
great total influence on the problem under consideration. Such 
influence as it has, must be more than offset by the influence of 
those who have done work toward advanced degrees. Table XII 
shows that but 14.3 per cent, of all teachers have advanced 
degrees, but it should bo added that 39 7 per cent of all teachers 
(48 4, 39 0, and 26 7 per cent m Groups I, II, and III, respectively) 
have done some gi'aduate work. Thus, we must cast aside the 
assumption that the exceedingly meager training which teachers 
have had for their teaching subjects is attributable to a relatively 
low academic standing and short period of training. 

4. Conclusions and Recommendations on Special Academic Train- 
ing in the Subjects Taught 

(1) The one outstanding finding of the portion of our study 
so far presented is, that the teachers in the accredited high schools 
of the State of Washington, especially in those high schools with 
the smaller instructional staffs, have all too frequently had a very 
meager preparation in higher institutions in the secondary-school 
subjects in which they are giving instiniction. The cause of this 
unfortunate lack of preparation is in large part the number of dif- 
ferent subjects that instmetors in the high schools are required to 
teach and the corresponding fact that our institutions for the train- 
ing of high-school teachers rather commonly aim to give them 
academic preparation for teaching only one or two subjects. A 
contributory factor of much importance must also be the chaos 
in the subject-combinations in which teachers were found to be 
giving instruction, a chaos that almost precludes any appreciable 
extent of recurrence of combinations. Additional facts that have 
been presented tend to absolve superintendents from guilt in the 
matter of wilfully ignoring the importance of training in the sub- 
jects to be taught, as their desires in this regard are seen generally 
to exceed the preparation the members of their high-school staffs 
report that they have had. Nor, inasmuch as a rather small pro- 
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portion of the teachers reporting for this study are without bach- 
elors' degrees, is this situation to be accounted for to any consider- 
able extent by tbe limited period of training of these teachers in 
higher institutions. On the contraiy, there are almost as many who 
had some graduate training as there are who are si ill of under- 
graduate standing 

(2) Turning now to the recommendations looking to the im- 
provement of the unsatisfactory condition this study has discovered 
in the special preparation of teachers for the subjects taught, we 
are prompted to say in the first place, that, in so far as the condi- 
tion found is attributable to the shoi’t period of training in higher 
institutions of some teachers, those in authority, viz , state boards 
of education and high-school inspectors, in approving teachers for 
accredited high schools should continue in the present policy of 
insisting upon the bachelor's degree or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum of preparation for such teachers. This is the minimal stand- 
ard set by the Committee of Seventeen, by voluntary standardizing 
agencies, the North C^entral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and by many states. One state at least, viz , Cal- 
ifornia, insists upon an additional year of training, and the ten- 
dency in the future in other states will inevitably be in this direc- 
tion 

(3) As long as the higher institutions presuming to provide 
training for prospective high-school teachers neglect to give an 
adequate amount of special training in subject matter in certain 
recognized high-school subjects, so long must we have teachers 
pooi’iy prepared for teaching those subjects. Two subjects in which 
this study has found teachers inadequately prepared are manual 
training and the commercial branches It is well known that little 
or no preparation for teaching these special subjects is given in 
most of oui’ higher institutions that make pretensions to training 
high-school teachers Eveiy one is aware of the type of institution 
to which those giving instiuction in these subjects in the high 
school have frequently had to turn for such preparation as they 
have had If the entire range of secondary-school subjects had been 
investigated in this study, other subjects would, without doubt, 
have been found for the preparation for the teaching of which our 
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higher institutions are doing little or nothing. Here, certainly, is 
a clearly defined line along which progress may and should he made. 

(4) Another very obvious recommendation urged by the facts 
of this study is that our institutions having to do with the training 
of high-school teachers must tram each of them to give instruction 
not in a subject, but rather in subjects. Knowing, as we do, that 
almost all the product of these training institutions go firat to 
the traditionally organized smaller four-year high schools with tlie 
smaller instructional staffs, we must prepare them to give instruc- 
tion not merely in one or two, but most often in not fewer than 
three subjects Some institutions have already been domg this 
for a number of years, bul too many still proceed in ignorance, 
neglect or even defiance of the lessons of such facts as have been 
cited in the present section of this report by requiring such a large 
number of credit-hours in one major subject as to preclude the 
students’ making any considerable preparation for teaching other 
subjects. 

(5j But merelj’' giving each prospective high-school teacher 
special academic preparation in as many as three different high- 
school subjects will not go far toward a solution of the problem with 
which we are here concerned With the chaos in subject-combina- 
tions now being assigned to teachers in our high schools there is 
little likelihood that, if a teacher-in-training makes preparation in 
any two or three different subjects, he will be fortunate enough to 
be permitted to teach those same two or three subjects in the high 
school to which he goes when his period of training is concluded 
One need have no profound knowledge of mathematics to be aware 
of the multiplicity of two-subject and three-subject combinations 
possible with all the subjects of study now being taught in our 
high schools. If no effort is to be made to train teachers in what 
we may term standard combinations, or, after training them, to 
elect them to teach the combinations in which they have been pre- 
pared, little hope of improvement of the situation may be enter- 
tained. It does not seem to the writers impossible to establish such 
standard combinations, even though the presentation of the facts 
of this study has discovered little tendency toward such standard- 
ization out of current practice. But to attempt such standardiza- 
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tion of combinations for a single state does not appear feasible, 
because of the large number of institutions and wide range of ter- 
ritory from which the high-sehool teachers of any state are re- 
cruited. This may be illustrated by a fact not yet cited in this 
study but dcseiving serious attention — that the 496 high-school 
teachers with which this study mainly deals have received their 
training in 183 different higher institutions located m 28 different 
states. With the high-sehool teachers of a state coming to it from 
almost two hundred institutions in more than half the states of 
the union, the standardization of subject-combinations becomes a 
problem of inter-state and nation-wide significance. Therefore, 
the winters would urge that voluntary agencies operating over wide 
areas undertake the task of designating standard combinations. 
Such bodies as Ihe National Education Association, the Association 
of College Teachers of Education, and the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools could perform a seivice of 
inestimable value for secondary schools by first making a study of 
subject-combinations recurring in wide areas and then making 
roeommeiidations in the direction of standardization. With such 
facts and such recommendations before them state authorities could 
insist upon the preparation of prospective teaehei’S for giving in- 
struction in these standard combinations, and colleges and univer- 
sities would have a better basis than they now possess on which 
to give vocational guidance to such prospective teachers. Those 
having to do wuth the appointment of high-school teachei*s — ^boards 
of education, superintendents, and principals — should also in time 
be required to select teachers prepared to give instruction in the 
standard combinations. Such standardization of combinations 
recommends iiself to the writers as one of the most fruitful sug- 
gestions evolving fi’om the present study. 

(6) The facts so far presented constitute one ol the weightiest 
arguments for the reorganization of secondary education in the 
smaller communities on some such plan as the six-six or six-three- 
thi’ee. It must be manifest to all those who have given this matter 
serious consideration that, as long as wc have four-year high schools 
whose entire carrieular offerings must be presented by two, three, 
or four teachers, so long must we have a large proportion of teach- 
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ers attempting to give instruction in subjects for which they have 
had insufficient preparation. This will be true despite our best 
efforts to standardize combinations as suggested in the preceding 
paragraph A desirable extent of departmentalization is almost 
always an impossibility under such conditions. It must be even 
more manifest that the extension of the high-school organization 
down mto the seventh and eighth grades in these smaller com- 
munities, thus providing a six-year secondary-school program, will 
make this desirable extent of departmentalization much more nearly 
realizable and will at the same time hasten the carr 3 dng into opera- 
tion of the standardization of combinations already discussed The 
benefits of such reorganization are already being demonstrated in 
the school systems of these smaller communities still traditionally 
organized, ie , on the eight-four plan, where teachers of home eco- 
nomies give instruction in their subjects both in the high school and 
in the upper grades. Because they are thus already assigned to a 
full teaching schedule, veiy frequently these teachers are not called 
upon to give instruction in subjects outside their special fields. 
The same situation obtains for teachers of manual training in 
many smaller communities. The reorganization suggested will 
carry a larger measure of such departmentalization than is now 
possible to other subjects of study. For example, the teacher giv- 
ing instruction in English will be responsible for five or six years 
of work in that subject and will not, therefore, be required to give 
instruction in a number of additional subjects. The teacher giving 
instruction in mathematics will be responsible for four or five years 
of work in that subject and will, similarly, not be required to give 
instruction in as many additional subjects as under present con- 
ditions. Analogous advantages for the teaching of other subjects 
will at once occur to the reader, which, with those here used as 
illustrations, should convince him that reorganization of secondary 
education in the smaller communities will go far toward remedying 
the unsatisfactory condition to which attention has been directed 
in the present section of this study. 

(7) Finally, our facts constitute an additional protest against 
the needless multiplication of very small high schools. Such high 
schools mean very small instructional staffs and these in turn 
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mean the giving of instruction in subjects for which the teachers 
are all too inadequately prepared. It must be admitted, of course, 
that under pioneer conditions in new states it may be advisable 
temporarily to encourage the provision of high-school work in 
small communities that are remote from the larger population cen- 
ters where efiEective high-school instruction may be given. But for 
the legislative and educational authorities of a state to enact and 
carry out a policy of encouragmg the multiplication of small and 
feeble institutions in disregard of proximity to population centers 
or of other conditions making for effective high-school work would 
be nothing less than the encouragement of an inefficient school 
system. 

II. GENERAL ACADEMIC TRAINING OF THE HIGH-SOHOOL TEACHER 

The Committee of Seventeen recommended not only “a de- 
tailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught” as a com- 
ponent of the training of teachers for work in secondaiy schools, 
but they recommended also (a) that “the progi-am of studios select- 
ed by each student should include work in subjects outside of those 
in which he is making special preparation, sufficient to give some in- 
sight into the different fields of knowledge and to avoid the dangers 
of oveivspocialization,” and (6) that it should contain also “one or 
more subjects from a group” including history, economics aiid soci- 
ology, and, in addition, “a course in general psychology mid at least 
one from a group of subjects including the history o£ philosophy, 
ethics, and logic.” The Committee recommended the work in the 
social studios in order that the student might bo given the “social 
outlook, ” while the work in the group last named should bo required 
to give an outlook upon education as the development of the indi- 
vidual. They are thus seen to have deemed it necessary to ballast 
the detailed and specialized training in the subjects to bo taught 
by what wo may term “general academic training” which should 
give some insight into, and appreciation of the different fields of 
knowledge and which should also generate proper attitudes and 
points of view. 
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1. Ooneral Academic Preparation of Teac'hers in the High 
Schools of Washtngton 

The facts presented in Table XIII dcseribo the general acad- 
emic training of the group of teachers under consideration. This 
table indicates merely the numbers and percentages of teachers in 
each gi'oup who have studied a particular subject in a higher in- 
stitution. For the purposes of this table diffei-enees in the total 
number of hours a teacher may have had in a subject are disregard- 
ed, the presence only of the subject in the teachers’ preparation be- 
ing considered the point of interest. It thus represents an attempt 
to asccitain the breadth and scope of the teachers’ preparation, in 
contra-distinction to the special training discussed in the preceding 
section of this study. A glance at the right-hand columns of the 
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upper portion of this table will show that 95 2 per cent. — almost all 
— of the teachers have had courses in English in higher institutions, 
while more than four fifths have had courses in mathcmalicH and 
history. German, political science, economics and sociology have 
been studied by about 70 per cent., philosophy and ethics by 60 
per cent; while Latin, French, chemistry, physics, botany, physio- 
graphy and geology, and public speaking have been studied by 
about one half. The remaining subjects listed range from 11.8 per 
cent, for agriculture and the graphic arts to 37 2 per cent, in zool- 
ogy If we compare the proportions for the different groups, wc note, 
as we proceed from Group I to Group III, a decreasing percentage 
of teachers who report having had work in the foreign languages. In 
connection with the languages, it is pertinent to note that twice as 
many teachers have taken courses in the modern foreign languages 
as in the ancient languages. In the sciences the percentages are 
roughly constant as we pass from group to group. Although ap- 
proximately equal numbers of teachers have had work in each of 
the different sciences, chemistry was reported by the highest per- 
centage of teachers, with botany, physics, pl^^siography and geol- 
ogy, and zoology following in the order named. Wo find increasing 
percentages of the teachers reporting the newer subjects, such as 
agriculture, home economics, manual training and mechanical draw- 
ing as we proceed from Group I to Group III. This is probably 
due to the fact that the teachers in Group 1 reeoivod their training 
earlier than did the teachers of Groups II and III and that these 
subjects were not as well established at that time as they have been 
in recent years. 

The lower portion of the same table presents a grouping of 
certain subjects listed in the upper portion with the aim of show- 
ing the proportions of the teachers who have had some work in 
each of these large groups. This attempt at summary shows that 
of all the teachers under consideration, 86.9 per cent, have had 
some work in higher institutions in foreign language ; 92.1 per cent., 
some work in the social studios; 89.4 per cent., some work in the 
sciences. When we add to this group of subjects English and math- 
omaties, taken hy 96.2 and 87.2 per cent, of the teachers, rospootivoly 
— as already shown in the upper portion of the table — ^wo are urged 
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to the conclusion that these teachers have had rather broad general 
academic training. It appears, therefore, that the training of tbe 
teachers under consideration has conformed rather generally to the 
recommendation of the Committee of Seventeen that “the program 
of studies selected by each student should include work in subjects 
outside of those in which he is making special preparation, suffi- 
cient to give some insight into the dilTercnt fields of knowledge and 
to avoid the dangers of over-specialization.’’ It appears, also, that, 
as far as this large group of high-school teachers is concerned, there 
has been almost complete conformity to the recommendation that 
one or moi'o subjects from the group of social studies be included 
in the pinparation. Little can bo said with any assurance as to 
confonnity to the Committee’s recommendation that a course in 
general psychology be included, because, for this investigation, this 
subject was placed in the list of professional subjects. Such evi- 
dence as is at hand in the last section of this report indicates that 
only slightly more than half the teachers reporting for our study 
had had cither this course in general psychology or a course in 
educational psychology. The course in the histojy of philosophy, 
ethics or logic, which is the one remaining phase of general aca- 
demic training recommended by the Committee, has been a part of 
the training of but slightly more than a half of the group of teachers 
under consideration in this study. 

3. Superiniendents’ Opinions as to Adequate Ocneral Academic 

Trawimg 

Now that wo have examined the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Soveutoen on general academic training and the facts as 
to tho oxtont to which teachers have actually had such training, wo 
m/ay next make comparisons of tho latter with tho general academic 
training which tho thirty-five superintendents who sent in usable 
replies considered to be tho minimal amount adequate for tcadiers 
in their school systems. The superintendents’ opinions are pre- 
sented in Table iOV. Tho results shown in this table arc not ex- 
actly comparable with the rooommeudations of tho Committee of 
Seventeen or with the aetosl general academic training of these 
teachers as just reported, because in these latter cases the general 
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academic training includes merely those subjects taken in higher 
institutions. The superintendents were directed to indicate whether 
the difiEerent subjects should be taken in the high school, the college, 
in either, or in both.' As a consequence, some subjects which are 
deemed necessary by the superintendents for adequate general 
training may be taken in the high school and not in higher institu- 
tions. On the whole, however, this table shows what subjects are 
considered by superintendents as most important as components 
of the general academic preparation of high-school teachers. 

Table XIV is to be read as follows: 25 superintendents (71.4 
per cent.) said that the general training of the adequately prepared 
teacher should include English in the high school; 28 superinten- 
dents (80 per cent.) English in college; 25 superintendents (71.4 
per cent.), English in both the high school and college; 8 superin- 
tendents (22.9 per cent.) English in the high school or college; 
while all 35 superintendents, disregarding the place in which the 
subject is to be taken, say that it is a necessary part of the general 
academic trairdng of the highnschool teacher. 

A glance at the summary column at the right of the upper por- 
tion of this table shows that three fourths or more of the superin- 
tendents would require courses in English, mathematics, history, 
economies, sociology, political science or civics, physics, botany, 
psychology, and physical or military training. A half or more, but 
loss than three fourths, would include Latin, some modem foreign 
language, chemistry, physiography and geology, physiology, phil- 
osophy and ethics, public speaking and debating, and manual train- 
ing or domestic science. The subjects thought to be least necessary 
— ^if one may judge by the percentages who would require them — 
are Greek, the graphic arts and astronomy. Further examination 
of the table will show that English and history are the only two 
subjects which more than 50 per cent, of the superintendents would 
require in both the high school and the college. Almost 50 per cent, 
would require mathematics, but of the other subjects listed only a 
fourth or fewer would require traitxing in both institutions. It is 
interesting to note that 40 to 50 per cent, of the superintendents 
think it immaterial whether courses in economics, sociology, politi- 
cal science or civics, botany, physiology, public speaking and dobat- 
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Modem Foreign 











Language . . 

15 

42 8 

12 

84 8 

9 

25 7 

8 

22 9 

25 

71.4 

History 

18 

61 4 

19 

54 S 

18 

5 

61 4 
14 8 


$7.1 

34 

97.1 

Economics. . 

6 

14^8 

10 

28 8 

■» 

48.8 

30 

86 7 

Sociology 

Givios or Political 

5 

14 S 

14 

40.0 

0 

17 1 

li 

42.8 

30 

86.7 

Science . . . 

8 

22 9 

13 

87 1 

8 

22 9 


n.i 

29 

82 8 

Chemistry .... 

10 

28 6 


26 9 

7 

20 0 


22 

82.9 

Physios 

20 

67.1 

10 

28.6 

9 

25 7 

mm 

28 8 

30 

86.7 

Botany 

11 

$1 4 

9 

28.7 

8 

22 9 

14 

40.0 

27 

77.1 

Zoology 

7 

20.0 

8 

22 9 

4 

11 8 

8 

22.9 

17 

43.8 

Physiography and 
Geology .. .. 

8 

22 9 

7 

20.0 

6 

17.1 

7 

20.0 

IS 

61 4 

Astronomy . ... 

0 

0 0 

G 

17.1 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.8 

8 

22.9 

Physiology 

3 

8 7 

5 

14 8 

1 

2.8 

14 

40.0 
22 9 

20 

67.1 

86.7 

Psychology 

Philosophy or 

2 

6.8 

22 

82 9 

1 

2.8 

8 

80 



Ethics 

3^bho Speaking 

0 

0.0 

17 

48 8 

0 

0.0 

3 

8.7 

19 

64*8 

and Debatmg 
Manual Training 

7 

20,0 

12 

84.8 

7 

20.0 

15 

42 8 

24 

88.8 

or Home Eco- 
nomics 

11 

81 4 

7 

20.0 

5 

14.8 

7 

20 0 

19 

61.1 

Music . ....... 

7 

20 0 

4 

11 8 
8.7 

2 

6.8 

2.8 

0 

17 1 
2.8 

19 

42.8 

17.1 

Graphic Arts . . . 
Physical Training 

3 

8 7 

3 

1 

1 







7 

20.0 

14 

40.0 

6 

17.1 

7 

20.0 

20 

7^.8 

Some Foreign 

TjanffiiAMi 


48.7 

12 

84 8 

e 

26,7 

13 

87.1 

20 

74.8 

Some Ancient 


T^n{niftgA 

12 

84>8 

7 

20.0 

5 

14.8 

8 

22,9 

18 

61.4 

Some 'Modem For- 



Wmm 

15 

20 

42.8 

67.1 

12 

22 

84.8 

82.9 

9 

10 

26.7 

28.7 

8 

16 

22.9 

46.7 

26 

34 

71.4 

97.1 


19 

64*8 

15 

JtSA. 

7 

20.0 

22 

82.9 

34 

97 1 


arc talcou in high school or college. It is signiQcuint that the 
largest percentages of superintendents desire that the courses in 
mathematics, Latin, modern foreign language, physics, manual 
training or homo economics, music and the graphic arts, be takcir in 
the high school, while they desire tliat Qrcek, history, astronomy, 
psychology, philosophy and ethics, and physical or military train- 
ing bo taken in the college. 

It is clear that superintendents are not in full agreement os 
to the subjects which should bo rcquiiad for adequate general aca- 
demic training of the teachers for their school systems. Nor are they 
agreed as to whether the training in certain subjects should bo given 
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in the high school or m higher institutions. The disagreement is 
not as great in extent, however, as may at first seem to be the ease ; 
since, if we disregard the grade of the institution in which the w'orfc 
in the subject is to be taken, we find that three fourths or more 
of the superintendents desire that their high-school teachers have 
training in English, mathematics, some foreign language, some so- 
cial study, some science, psychology and physical or militaiy train- 
ing. If we recall in this connection the general academic training 
which the teachers repoii: that they have actually had, the most 
striking difference we note is, that the superintendents would de- 
mand more psychology than the teachers have had, as well as work 
in physical or military training. With these two exceptions the 
general training received approximates closely the training which 
the superintendents would regard as adequate for the general aca- 
demic preparation of high-school teachers in their school systems. 

3. Conclmiom and Recommendaiions on Oeneral Academic 

Training 

(1.) The presentation of facts eonceining the general aca- 
demic training of teachers in the accredited high schools of the State 
of Washington indicates that this training tends in general to con- 
form to the recommendation of the Committee of Seventeen. All 
but a small proportion of teachers during their periods o£ training 
in higher institutions have had some work in English, in foreign 
language, in mathematics, in science, and in the social studies, and, 
therefore, it may be said that the teachers in the accredited high 
schools of the State of Washington had included in their programs 
“work in subjects outside of those'^ in which they were “making 
special preparation, sufficient to give some insight into the differ- 
ent fields of knowledge and to avoid the dangers of over-specializa- 
tion.’' 

(2) Furthermore, the fact that all but a small percentage 
have had one or more courses in the group of social studies, as has 
just been stated, indicates almost complete conformity in the train- 
ing of our group of teachers to the recommendation that prepar- 
ation for high-school teaching include one or more courses from 
history, economies, or sociology. 
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(3) Oil the other hand, it appears that the courses in general 
pi^chology and in the field of history of philosophy, ethics and 
logic have not ncaiiy as trequently been a part of the preparation 
of our group of teachers and, that, to this extent, the general acad- 
emic training of the teachers in the high schools of Washington does 
not conform to the recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen. 

(4) The tendency of the desires of the superintendents in 
this matter of general academic training seems to differ only slight- 
ly from the recommendations of the Committee. The former are 
more willing to dispouso with the course in the field of philosophy, 
but desire tliat physical or military ti’aiuing be included in the 
proparaton of the prospective teacher. 

(5) Although the two sets of data arc not readily comparable 
on account of the differing mainiors of inquiry in the two cases, it 
docs not appear that suporintcudents should be greatly dissatisfied 
with the general academic preparation of the teachers in the high 
schools, inasmuch as the latter report having had in higher insti- 
tutions, work in almost all subjects that the Xomcr would havo 
included as a part of the teachers’ gencnil training in the high 
school, in the colle^ye. or university, or in both. However, almost 
Jill superintendents would re<iuiro a course in general psychology 
and some work in physical or military training. As has already 
been pointed out, a surprisingly small proportion of teachers re- 
port having had work in the former subject. No inquiry was made 
in the quostionnairo to teachers as to their work in the latter field 
and, therefore, no statement may be ventured as to whether or not 
the teachers now in service can satisfy the superintendents’ desires 
in respect to it. 

((5) Without doubt, it has occurred to many readers that 
insistence upon general academic training may be carried so far 
as to preclude specialized Jind detailed training in the teaching sub- 
jects. Tt must bo axiomatic that the greater the amount of the 
former, the loss there must ho of the latter. While a policy of 
teacher-training that ovor-stressos general academic preparation to 
the detriment of specialized preparation for the teaching subjects 
will often roeonomend itself (because subject-combinations are at 
present in a very chaotic condition and hocauso the littlo propara- 
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tion. for a subject that the few semester-hours taken in it as a part 
of one’s general academic training is to be preferred to no special 
preparation in the subject if one must give mstruction in that sub- 
ject,) nevertheless it can not be stated too emphatically that the con- 
tinuation of such a poUey would never permit us to rid the high 
schools of teachers who lack adequate special training in the sub- 
jects they are attempting to teach. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that by preparing teachers to give instruction in two, 
three, or four subjects, as has been recommended in an earlier sec- 
tion of this report, even though these subjects be somewhat related, 
we should to that extent guarantee the teachers’ general academic 
training. In view of these considerations, the authors recommend 
that those having to do with the arrangement ot cumcula for pro- 
spective high-school teachers see to it that there is a proper balance 
of specialized academic training and general academic training. 
Obviously, much more intelligent action may be taken in this re- 
gard by those in authority in training institutions when the stand- 
ard combinations recommended in the preceding section of this 
study shall have been determined. 

III. TRAINING IN THE PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 

"We may now turn to the third section of our study — ^that which 
concerns the preparation in professional (pedagogical) subjects of 
the teachers in the accredited high schools of Washington. Before 
presenting the facts of preparation it will be helpful to quote again 
for the purposes of comparison from the Beport of the Committee 
of Seventeen — in this instance from their recommendations on the 
professional subjects most suitable for the preparation of high- 
school teachers. The professional training of the prospective high- 
school teacher, according to this Committee, should include courses 
in the following subjects. 

1. History of education (both general education and second- 
ary education) 

2. Educational psychology, with emphasis on adolescence 

3. Principles of education 

4. Special methods in teaching subjects 

5 . Organization and management of school systems 
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6. Praetieo Icacliing 

7. School hygiene 

1. The Profcmonal Training of the High-School Teachers of 

Washington 

The lefthand column of Table XV contains the list of professional 
subjects mox’c conunonly repox'ted to have been a part of their pro- 
fessional training by the teachers in the accredited high schools of 
the state. Those of this list which ax'c regarded by the writers as 
to a fair degree the cciuivalonts of the subjects recommended by 
the Committee of Sovcutoen arc prixxtcd ixx italics. Owing to the 
wide vax’iation in content and orgaixization of courses in education 
a considci-ablo mcasui-c of error in thus sigixifying coux-scs as equiv- 
alent must bo admitted. Obviously, the coux-sos in the history of 
education, educational psychology, principles of education, special 
mctlxods, and practice teaching, of the list x’ceommended by the 
Committee, may be taken to correspond with those uxidcr similar 
titles in Table XV. Organization and management of school sys- 
tems may bo hold to be comparable with administration and super- 
vision or with sceondaiy education in that tabic. Because, in the 
bi’icf characterization of the course in principles of education pven 
in the report of the Committee, montioix is made of the fact that 
under this head are to appear courses in “general method,” the 
courto in methods in Table XV is also regarded as having been 
I’ccommondod. Because the coui’se in educational psychology is 
qualified in the report as being a course in “educational psychol- 
ogy, with emphasis on adolescence,” the coui'so in adolescence in 
the table is also similarly regarded. As very few teachers reported 
having had the course in school hygiene, it has not been listed in 
Table XV. 

Scrutiny of this table reveals the fact that for largo propor- 
tions of high-school teachers the recommendations of the Committee 
of Sovcutoen arc still far from being realized. Loss than three 
fourths of them have had courses in educational psychology; slight- 
ly more than two thirds have had courses in the history of educa- 
tion; less than throe fifths have had courses in methods; slightly 
more than a third have had eoux’sos in special methods and in prac- 
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tioe teaching ; only slightly more than a fourth, have had courses in 
administration and supervision; and barely a fifth have had a 
course in secondary education. If the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee he taken as a criterion, teachers in the high schools of Wash- 
ington have had insufficient professional preparation. 


TABLE XV 

Numbsibs Ain> Fxbobntaobb of Tbaohbbb with Pbbpabatxok in thb Diffbiudnt 
Profbbsioital Subjects 


Subjects 

1 Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Totals of Groups 

I, II, and 111 


Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num- 

ber 

1 Per 

1 Cent 

Num- 

ber 

Poi 

Cent. 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

BvUory of Educatxon 


69 S 



99 

71 7 


09 9 

PrmnpleB of Education 

■In 

68 S 

60 

63 6 

91 

06 9 


69 4 

Adminutraiion and 
Supervmon . . 

44 

88 1 

39 

$4 3 

43 

31 1 

126 

37,9 

Special Methoda 

67 

S8 8 

48 

43 1 
18 4. 

55 

39 $ 

170 

87,7 

Secondary Education . . 

42 

81 1 

21 

29 

31,0 

92 

30,4 

Educational Mea8ure< 









ments 

13 

6.6 

7 

6 1 

14 

10,1 

34 

7 6 

liethodB 

72 

^se 1 

60 

63 6 

77 

66,8 

200 

46 3 

Elementary School 
Curriculum 

9 

4,6 

8 

7,0 

12 

8 7 

29 

sU 

Philosophy of Education 

54 

87,1 

31 

87 3 

23 

16,6 

108 

Educational Sociology . . 

23 

11.6 

17 

14.9 

33 

33 9 

73 

16.3 

Educational Prychology 

145 

78 9 

82 

71 9 

108 

74,6 

31,1 

330 

78 1 

AdoUacmee . . , • 

31 

16 8 

29 

36 4 

43 

103 

33,8 

Industrial and Voca- 
tional Education 

24 

18 1 

15 

13,1 

15 

10 9 

54 

11 9 

Foreign School Systems 

18 

9 1 

7 

6 1 

6 

oi'.s 

31 

6,9 

Practice Teaching . . . 

60 

SO 1 

41 

86 9 

55 

150 

84,6 

Total Number Re- 
porting 

199 


114 


138 


451 



However, those who are interested in the professional training 
of teachers and who are at the same time in general agrcemmit with 
the Committee may take hope from a comparison of the percentages 
of each of the three groups of teachers who report having had work 
in the several professional subjects. Group III, representing the 
teachers in the smaller high schools and those most recently trained, 
shows a higher percentage (having had almost all of these courses 
considered essential by the Committee) than does either Group I 
or Group II. It may be added also that Group II usually shows a 
higher percentage who report work in these same subjects than does 
Group I. This tendency is further emphasized by the facts as to 
the numbers of hours of work in professional subjects as shown in 
Table XVT. The first two horizontal lines of this table indicate 
that not all of the teachers in each group reported their hours of 
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professional preparation in usable foim. It is significant that, of 
the entire group of teachers considered, only three reported that 
they had not had professional training. As one compares the num- 
ber of hours of professional training in the different gi’oups, he 
secs an increasing amount in each quartile as he proceeds from 
Gj'oup I to Group III. The only exception is the third ciuai1;ilo in 
Group III. This exception is probably duo to the fact that Group 
III, containing the teachers most recently ti'aincd, includes fewer 
who have done any graduate work. 


TABLE XVI 

Numbed of SEMBSTBR-nouus in Pdofesbxonal Sobjbotb 


Numbor of Toaohora in Group 
Number of Teachers Uoportiziff . 
Numbor Having had no Professional 
Training 

First Quartilo 

Median 

Thiid Quartile. . 


Group I 

Group H 

Group III 

213 

117 

143 

107 

102 

137 

2 

3 

0 

9 8 hi8 

11 8 hrs 

14 8 hra 

10 7hr8 

18 2 hre. 

10 3 hrs. 

24 2 hiB 

30 . b hrs 

27 0 hra. 


Tliuo, althoxigh wc have foimd that thc»c toachers in the State 
o£ WaBhington have not mot the voeommendations o£ the. Committee 
of Seventeen, in tho matter of the professional subjects, thci'c are 
indications of an increasing rcalkation of tho rccomimcndation in 
the teachers more recently trained and, also, of a tendency for the 
number of hours of work taken in professional subjects to enlarge. 
If backed by proper state laws and by a continued demand for 
greater eflScioncy in instruction, one feds assured that the proper 
pi'ofessional training of the teachers will bo guaranteed. 

5. Superintendents’ Opinions as to Adequate Professional 

Trailing 

It is sometimes openly asserted that there is little or no value 
in professional training and that supcrinlondonts would prefer 
teachers with very little or none of it as a component of tbdr nrep- 
aration. This assertion is manifestly without proof, if wo may 
judge from tho responses of tho thirty-five superintendents who 
made replies as to what they wotdd regard as minimal adequate 
professional training for high-school teachers. Of those superla> 
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tendents not one rceommondod no professional training The least 
amount recommended was 8 hours, while the luost recommended 
was 60 hours. The median number of hours rccommcuded by the 
"uperintendents was 23.6 hours, while the lower and upper quar- 
tilos were 17.1 and 32.5 hours, respectively. Thus, if we compare 
1he.so figures with those of Table XVI, we find that the superinten- 
dents desire more professional training than the teachers have act- 
ually had. 

3. Evaluation of the Different Professional Subjects 

At the same time that we arc discussing the amounts of train- 
ing in the different professional subjects which our group of teach- 
ers have had and the amount which the superintendents desire them 
to have, it is pertinent to present a summary of the estiiuatcs those 
teachers have made of the usefulness of these different subjects in 
their work of teaching. If we are to be justified in requiring teach- 
ers-in-training to spend as much time in the professional subjects 
as the Committee of Seventeen recommends or as the superinten- 
dents desire, the result of such training must make itself felt in 
the classroom. No doubt, the Committee of Seventeen, in recom- 
mending the list of subjects presented at the beginning of this sec- 
tion of our study felt that each of the subjects named is indispens- 
able. As will be seen later, the superintendents agreed very closely 
with the Committee of Seventeen in the list of professional subjects 
which they thought each teacher should have. However, one tost 
of the usefulness of a course to teachers in their training must be 
the trend of the opinions of those who have had the courses and 
who are engaged in teaching. At the same time that the group of 
teachers under consideration were asked to indicate the number of 
hours of preparation in each of the professional subjects they had 
had, they were asked to check the courses which had proved most 
helpful to them in their teaching. Because a considerable propor- 
tion of teachers overlooked the latter request, there arc discrepan- 
cies in the numbera reporting having taken the different oouraes 
as presented in Tables XV and XVII. The latter table should be 
read as follows ; of the 72 teachers of Group I who took history of 
education and checked some out of all the listed courses, only 6, or 
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TABLE XVII 

NuMBUBS and PonCONTAOBS of TSACnEBS Ikdioatiito Gbbtain Pbofessional Subjectb 
AS Having Been Most Hbltfol in Theib Tbaohino 



Group I 

Group 11 

Group III 

Total of 
Groups I. 

II, anH ifl 

Subjects 

Number takmg and 
evaluating course 

S 

1 

II 

II 

Per ceut.cbeckmg 
as most helpful 

Number taking and 
evaluatmg course 

s 

|2 

II 

ll 

n 

P 

£3 

If 

ll 

ea 

oe 

bii 

k 

II 

ll 

Number taking and 
evaluating course 

Number cheddng as 
most helpful 

u 

Ig 

h 

iSa 


72 

5 

e 9 

53 

8 

IS 1 

mm 

10 

17 8 

181 

23 

18 7 



27 

40 9 

43 

12 

87 9 

51 

32 

08 7 

100 

71 

44 S 


10 

3 

IS 8 

24 

0 

87 S 

20 

0 

4S 0 

03 

21 

88,8 

^ecioZ Mrthoda 

aecondar]/ Education . . , 

87 

25 

07 0 

28 

18 

04 8 
40 e 

32 

16 

SO 0 

97 

69 

00,9 

21 


4S 9 

15 

7 

21 

6 

88,0 

57 

22 

85,8 

Educational Moosuremonts 

5 

1 

80 0 

5 

3 

00 0 

0 

0 

60 0 

10 

10 

68,8 

Methodo. 

38 

18 

S4 s 

41 

23 

BO 1 

42 

20 

09 1 

mnn 

70 

80 8 

Elementary School Cunioulum 

2 

0 

7 

0 


8 

1 

18 S 

17 

1 

S 8 

Philosophy of Education 

20 

0 

80,7 

21 


88 0 


J 

11,1 

50 

13 

88,0 

Educational Sociolopr/. . . . 

13 

7 

S4 0 

12 

5 

4i 7 

19 

0 

47,4 

44 

21 

48,8 

Pouchology or Educational 
Fouaholoov . ... 

74 

45 

00 5 

50 

20 

64 0 


20 

S8,7 

178 

100 

68,8 

OcnctfiG Poycholoay or Pty^ 
eholoov of Adolrtcenec * . . 

10 

13 

08,4 

22 

14 

00 0 

27 

17 


08 

44 

64,7 

Industrial or Vocational 
Education 

0 

4 

60 

9 

5 

6$ 6 

9 

6 

oG.e 

27 

16 


Foreign School S 3 ^tozn 8 . . . 

7 

3 

48,8 

$$,S 

0 

0 

sb,b 

4 

0 

87 7 

17 

3 

17,8 

Practice Tenchtng 

33 

11 

26 1 

13 

31 

21 

00 

46 

60,0 


6.9 per cout., said it bad been “most helpful” to them, in their teach- 
ing; of the 53 teachers, of Group 11, only 8, or 15.1 per cent, said 
it had been most helpful, etc. A glance at the different subjects at 
the loft in italics of this table, i. e., the professional subjects recom- 
mended by the Committee of Seventeen, and at the corresponding 
percentages of all the teachers checking them as ‘ ‘ most usefol, ’ ’ 'will 
show that a majority of the toachora agree with the Committee with 
regard to the following subjects : special methods, methods, psychol- 
ogy or educational psychology, genetic psychology or the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence, and practice teaching. This list indudos more 
than half of the recommended subjects. There is disagreement of 
these teachers with the Committee in the eases of the history of 
education, principles of education, administration and supervision 
and secondary education. When one considers that every subject 
mentioned in which the teachers agreed with the Committee deals 
primarily with the method of presenting subject matter or the laws 
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underlying sucli presentation, and also that these teachers wei’e 
asked to designate those subjects which were most useful in their 
teaching, he can readily understand the close agreement in those 
subjects. Such an agreement is to bo expected. If at os not present, 
something must have been wrong in the presentation of the pro- 
fessional subjects under consideration. One must admit surprise 
that just one half of all the teachers who have had the course in 
practice teaching do ...I indicate it as one that was "most helpful” 
to them in their teaching. This, of all courses, should pi’ove the. 
most helpful in teaching and the fact that it is not so regarded 
should constitute a challenge to all those who are I’esponsiblo foi- 
this course. Apparently, principles of education, which is usually 
regarded as a fundamental subject, has not appealed to the tcaehci’s 
as being "most helpful” to the extent that should be oxpeeted. 11 
may be significant to note that, in Group III, which includes for 
the most part the teachers more recently trained, over two thirds 
of all teachers taking the course indicate that it is most helpful in 
their teaching. 

One is not greatly surprised at seeing small perecnlages of the 
teachers indicating the courses in the history of education, admin- 
istration and supervision and secondary education as most useful 
in their teaching, since these subjects do not deal primarily with 
the teaching process, but with the development, organization and 
management of schools and school systems. The main value of these, 
courses does not lie largely in their usefulness as an aid to class- 
room procedure. 

Despite the qualification joxst stated, the authors can not re- 
frain from noting that the course in the history of education, one 
of the oldest of the courses in the field and, therefore, one that has 
had ample time to have been made useful, and which, aceordhag to 
Table XV, has been taken by the second largest proportion — ap- 
proximately 70 per cent — of our entire gi*oup of toachora, should 
have proved so sterile in utility in teaching as to have been checked 
as most useful by hardly more than one eighth of those who re- 
ported that it had been a part of their professional training. The 
percentage is so small as to leave gi’ave doubt in the mind as to 
whether this course should be regarded as sufficiently useful to 
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be continued as a fundamental one in the training of high-scliool 
tcacbers, as it still is in many institutions. 

Thus far we have been examining only the percentages given 
in the summary columai at the right hand of Table XVII. Com- 
parison of the percentages given for each of the three groups seems 
to warrant the assertion that some subjects are becoming helpful, 
for, in passing from Group I to Group III, increasing percentages 
of the teachers report them as having proved most helpful. This 
is especially true of administration and supervision, methods and 
practice teaching. The fact that this tendency is manifest in such 
a pronounced degree with these subjects must in largo part be 
owing to recent development within the subjects themselves and to 
a bettor presentation of them. It is not impossible that better cours- 
es in these subjects may cause some of the related coui-scs to decline 
in usefulness. One might reasonably anticipate, for example, that 
an especially practical course in methods would tend to minimize the 
usefulness of courses in special method or in goncinl psychology. 
Such a tendency is already apparent in Table XVll. 

Before turning to conclusions and recommendations drawn 
from this section of our study it seems worth while to mate a com- 
parison of the opinions of superintendents as to the value to teachers 
of the several courses in education with the opinions of the teachers 
themselves. Such a comparison is made in Table XVIII, the man- 
ner of assembly of which will require a word of explanation. The 


TABLE xvni 
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rankings of the subjects by teachers (in the first column of figui’cs) 
have been arrived at by numbering the subjects in the order of the 
proportion of teachers reporting them as most useful (as already 
shown in Table XVII), the subject with the largest percentage be- 
ing assigned the rank “ 1, ” the second largest, “ 2, ” and so on. In 
this column, since there were no identical percentages for any two 
subjects, there axe as many rankings as there are subjects. For 
arriving at the rankings as assigned in the second column of figures, 
the expressions of opinion of superintendents as to the importance 
of each one of a long list of professional subjects in the training of 
the high-school teacher were used. The questionnaire to the super- 
intendents included a request to signify which subjects of this list 
should be included in this training. The total numbers and percent- 
ages of the superintendents so indicating for each of the subjects 
were then computed. From the latter the ranking in the righthand 
column of Table XVIII was made, as in the case of the opinions of 
the teachers. Because there was identity of the percentages in 
several instances, there are not as many rankings as there are sub- 
jects. It should be stated, further, that the teachers and superin- 
tendents were not estimating the subjects on completdy identical 
bases, since the former had been asked to signify those subjects 
most helpful in their teaching and the latter those they would con- 
sider essential to the preparation of a high-school teacher. Those 
bases have enough in common, however, to justify a comparison of 
the rankmgs obtained. 

It is interesting to note that the Comimittee of Seventeen, the 
teachers and the superintendents agree fairly well that the courses 
in special methods, methods, psychology or educational psychology, 
genetic psychology or the psychology of adolescence and practice 
teaching are most helpful in teaching. The teachers seem to dis- 
agree with the Committee and the superintendents with regard to 
the value of the courses in the history of education, principles of 
education, administration and supervision and secondary educa- 
tion. The probable explanations of this disagreement have already 
been given. The greatest divergence between the recommendations 
of the Committee and the superintendents’ opinions is in that the 
latter desire the prospective teacher to have courses in educational 
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sociology, while the report of the former does not even make men- 
tion of the course, without doubt because it has made its appearance 
in the family of coums in education since the preparation of the 
report of the Committee. 

No very sweeping conclusions can be drawn from this section 
on the evaluation of the several professional subjects. In the first 
place, the numbers of cases arc often too small to allow for general- 
izations. In the second place, each of the several subjects must 
have been presented with an extremely wide variation in subject 
matter, methods, and effectiveness. In the third place, the teachers 
wore asked to evaluate the courses only in terms of usefulness in 
their teaching. However, with all these limitations, wo feel safe 
in saying that the Committee, the teachers and the superintendents 
agree that a majority of the recommended subjects arc very useful 
in teaching. The data presented seem to urge that those who arc 
responsible for subjects not shown to be useful in teaching should 
examiinc their courses to see if the fullest possibilities arc being 
realized. The i-csponscs lead us to question, also, if the course in 
the history of education should bo continued as one of the funda- 
mental courses. Furthonnoro, it may be wise in the ease of pro- 
spective teachers who may have a limited amount of time to de- 
vote to professional subjects to require them to spend the major 
part of this time upon those subjects in which there is more nearly 
universal agreement as to their utility in teaching. It is also ap- 
parent that further studies socking to evaluate professional courses 
should be undci-takon and, if teachers over wider areas arc found to 
feel that certain siibjocts are not useful in their teaching, a revision 
of the recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen should be 
made. 

4. Omdumm and Tiacomnicndalioiut on Profcmoml Training 

(1) If the reeommendations of the Oonimitteo of Sevonteoii 
in the matter of professional subjects fundamental to the training 
of high-school teachers bo taken as a criterion, many of the teachers 
in the accredited high schools of the State of Washington are with- 
out adequate professional px*oparation. There is, however, a notable 
icndoney to include more of these subjects in the preparation of 
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teachers-m-training, if we may judge from the fact tliat larger pro- 
portions of teadiers more recently trained report having had them 
than do those whose training was received in a remoter period. 

(2) Superintendents are inclined to desire more training in 
professional subjects than the teachers in the high schools under 
their supervision have received. This may be interpreted as an 
acknowledgement of the value of professional courses. 

(3) The Committee of Seventeen, the teachers and the super- 
intendents are in agreement in a majority of instances in their 
opinions as to which of the professional courses are most useful in 
the work of teaching. The teachers seem to dissent to some extent 
from the opinion held in common by the Committee and the super- 
intendents that courses in the development and organization and 
management of school systems are very useful to them. This dis- 
agreement may be more apparent than real, since the teachers were 
not asked to pass judgment upon a completely identical basis with 
that used by the superintendents. It is so marked, however, in the 
case of one of the oldest of the professional subjects, the history of 
education, that there seems to be justification for excludmg it from 
the list of fundamental subjects, even though we admit that utility 
in the actual work of teaching is not the sole criterion by which to 
judge the utility of a subject intended for the professional train- 
ing of high-school teachers. This disagreement of teachers with 
the Committee and the superintendents should urge upon those 
responsible for the courses concerned a scrutiny of their content, 
organization and mode of presentation with a view to their reorgan- 
ization to make them more useful to the teacher. 

(4) Many considerations, both within and without the limits 
of the facts assembled for the present study, seem to bo urging upon 
the educational world the meJdng of a new authoritative statement 
on the professional component of the training of the prospective 
high-school teacher. Since the preparation and publication of the 
report of the Committee of Seventeen more than a decade ago the 
progress in the whole fidd of education has been nothing short of 
remarkable. Among other things, this progress has brought a more 
general acceptance of the scientific mode of attack upon educational 
problems. Again, a large part of this progress has been the in- 
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creasing dominance of educational thought by the concept of the 
socializing function of education. These and other reforms have 
brought into the field of the pedagogical, new courses and new types 
of material for most of the older courses. The presence in the list 
of professional subjects named in the tables of this report of such 
new courses as educational measurements, educational sociology and 
industrial and vocational education are cases in point. Such an en- 
richment and enlargement must bo followed by a re-evaluation of 
the professional subjects, a re-evaluation which may give to some 
of the traditionally approved courses a more subsidiary place in the 
training of high-school teachers than they now occupy. The writers 
arc convinced, therefore, that they can make no more valuable 
gestion than that our educational associations that operate over 
wide areas should institute investigations, large in scope and as sci- 
entific as may be, aiming at the discovery of what should now consti- 
tute the professional training of the high-school teacher and that, 
after the results of such investigations are available, that these as- 
sociations should make, in the light of them, a new authoritative 
statement to supplant that of the Committee of Seventeen. 



SECTION III 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OP THE SOCIETY OF COL- 
LEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION ON PRACTICE 
TEACHING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 

CHAPTER I 

RfiSUMfl OP THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRAC- 
TICE TEACHING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 


A. B. Mead (Ohamnan) 

Professor of Education^ Ohio Wesleyan University 


This Committee of the Society of College Teachers of Education 
was created by action of the Society at the Cincinnati meeting in 
1915, and the writer was made Chairman. The membership of the 
committee has varied much during the four years, but in each 
year it has represented all sections and all of the major types of 
institutions for training secondary teachers. 

The first report of the committee was made at the Detroit meet- 
ing in 1916. The material of that ropoi-t has since appeared in 
publication, as follows : 

1. Practice Teaching for Secondary Teachers, Educational 
Monograph No. YII, Society of College Teachers of Bdv^ 
cation. Society Publication, No. 12. Q. M, Wilson, Secre- 
tary, Ames, la. 

2. Practice Teaching for Teachers in Secondary Schools, A- 
R. Mead. Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Education, 1917. No. 
29. 

The second report of the committee was made at Kansas City 
in 1917. At that time, the following investigations were reported ; 

1. Effects of Practice Teaching on Pupils of Training School 
as shown by Pupils’ Later Progress, W. S. Gray. 
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2. Forecasting Success in Practice Teaching, by C. B. Holley. 

3. Some Interrdations of Departments or Schools of Educa- 
tion, W. G. Chambers. 

The general report of the chairman of the Committee concerned 
the year’s progress, and a recommendation that two standards be 
adopted by the Society. They wore; (1) that tho quantity of prac- 
tice teaching required should be 2.5 to 5 semester hours’ work; 
(2) that in no ease should a special supervisor direct the work of 
more than 20 practice teachers at one time. These two standards 
were adopted. The investigations of Gray and Chambers wore 
published in Bulletin 29 for 1917, refen’od to above. Tho study by 
Holley was published in tho Journal of Educational Psychology, 
for October, 1916, Vol. VIII, pp. 495-497. 

The third report of the committee was made at Atlantic City in 
1918, and included the following: (1) general statement of work of 
committee; (2) paper by S. S. Colvin, Tho Most Common Faults of 
Beginning lligh-School Teachers; (3) report of Survey by A. R. 
Mead, Methods of Selection and Supervision of Practice Teachers; 
(4) report of Investigation by W. S. Gray and Geo. N. Cade, Objec- 
tive Studies of tho Achicvomonts of Training School and Public 
School Pupils in tho Freshman Year of tho High School ; (5) re- 
por*t by the Chairman of a study by Dean Fordyco of Nebraska on 
Correlation between General Teaching Power and Some Specific 
Teaching Qualities; (6) statement by Professor II. II. Foster of 
Arizona of a new plan for practice teaching during tho sxunmer. 

In addition to tho work of this committee, a paper presented 
at the same meeting by Professor Goo. Works, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, described the Cornell plan for practice teaching in Agricul- 
ture and Homo Economics. Colvin’s paper has since boon pub- 
lished in 8cl\ool and Society, Vol. VII, 1918. Work’s paper, also 
appeared in School and Society, Juno 8, 1918. Tho study by Gray 
and Cade appeared in The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XIX, 
September, 1918. 

The complete list of studies of tho committee’s report for 1918 
includes one investigation not reported at Atlantic City. It is 
“Practice Teaching in Manual Arts and Industrial Education,” by 
Professor F. C. Whitcomb, of Miami University. 
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The present compilation includes the material reported and 
collected in 1918 and a bibliography. 

As a result of the work of this committee, the following stand- 
ards for practice teaching have been derived: 

(1) The quantity of practice teaching should be 2.5 to 5 
semester hours. (A semester hour is equivalent to one 
period of 45-60 minutes per week for 18 weeks) . 

(2) The number of practice teachers supervised by a special 
supervisor at one time should in no ease exceed 20. In 
actual practice, a much smaller number is very desirable. 

(3) "Wherever possible, both public schools and schools con- 
trolled by the teacher-training institutions should be used 
for practice teaching. 

(4) The supervision of the practice teaching should bo close- 
ly controlled by the department, or school of education. 

(5) At least four items should be included in the general di- 
rection of practice-teaching; 

(a) regulation of work in subjects to be taught, i.6., 
content subjects; 

(b) regulation of work in courses in education; 

(o) selection of candidates to be based partly upon 

the mor<d and 

(d) the physical status of the candidate. 

(6) Observation of high-grade teaching, of real (not artiA- 
cial) demonstration lessons, should bo used as wdl as 
actual practice teaching. 

(7) Ptactiee teaching should be required in at least two dif- 
ferent subjects. 

(8) Practice teacMng should include teaching in the 
advanced work of a subject, as well as in the beginning 
phases of that subject. For example, practice teaching 
in Latin should include teaching in Beginning Latin, 
Caesar (or second-year work), Cicero (or third-year 
work), and Virgil (or fourth-year work). ■ 

(9) A type of practice teaching should be developed for 
experienced teachers, different from that for beginning 
teachers. 
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Other standards are included in the material of the Com- 
mittee’s repoil for 1918. 

In addition to the derived standards, the following important 
facts have been well established : 

(1) That practice teaching is a highly desirable type of train- 
ing for teachers. 

(2) That well-informed opinion favors practice teaching. 

(3) That practice teaching under supervision does not nec- 
essarily produce results inferior to other teaching. 

(4) That most institutions training secondary teachers arc as 
yet doing but a small quantity of practice teaching. 

(5) That practice teaching is frequently hampered and weak- 
ened by an unsympathetic attitude of the administration 
of the Alls Colleges, and by the same attitude held by 
many faculty members of the Arts Colleges. 

(6) That normal schools are giving practice teaching for 
secondary teachers, probably as much or more in quantity 
than the colleges and universities. 

(7) That the types of organization and administration of 
practice teaching vary greatly among colleges and uni- 
versities. 

(8) That conceptions of the specific outcomes of practice 
teaching are not usually well defined, 

(9) That methods of supervision and rating are not well 
planned, except in a few cases. 

(10) That, in view of these facts, there is need for the larger 
institutions to train men and women to supervise prac- 
tice teaching for secondary teachers. 



CHAPTER II 


THE MOST COMMON FAULTS OP BEGINNING HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS^ 

Stephen S. Colvin 


Brown XJniverflity, Providence, E. 1. 

During the past few years I have coUoeted from one hundred 
and twelve teachers at the end of their first year of instruction in 
the high school a considerable number of papei*s in which are 
frankly discussed the chief problems of teaching as seen by these 
novices. The writers, while emphasizing various phases of class 
management and technique of instruction, are in the main con- 
scious of four main problems; namely, (a) the control and dis- 
cipline of their classes, (b) their personal attitude toward the class, 
(c) their methods of teaching, (d) their own inadequacy, lack of 
preparation and need of improvement. 

The question of discipline is almost invariably mentioned. 
There is scarcely a paper that docs not refer to it directly, and in 
the large majority of instances it is the chief problem discussed. 
Clearly, in the opinion of these beginning teachers, proper control 
of their classes is the all-important consideration in this first year 
of teaching. In this opinion they are probably correct. Common 
observation, as well as such investigations as those of Buollosfield^ 
and of Moses,® indicate that failures during the first three years 
of high-school teaching, the critical period for the teacher, are 
largely due to disciplinary troubles and related causes. Boyce,** 
who has approached the matter of success in teaching from the 
positive side, agrees in placing good discipline as one of tho most 


before the Society of College Teachers of Education at Atlantic 
February 26, and reprinted with some omissions from School <md SocMiy* 
Vol. 7, April 30, 1918, pp. 451-468. 

^Bducatwnal Admimstrcution and Supervision, September, 1915, 

^School <md Home Education, January, 1914. 

of Educational Psychology, Vol. 3, and Fourteenth YoairhooTo 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1915. 
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important elements that constitute success in high-school teaching. 

However, it should not bo concluded either from the opinion 
of the teachers themselves, or from the findings of investigators, 
that the majority of beginning teachers are seriously lacMng in 
control over their classes, or that marked disorder is the rule. If 
the novice has the good fortune to obtain a position in a wdl- 
organized and properly controlled school, ho should have no serious 
difficulty with discipline. My poisonal observations lead me to be- 
lieve that in the good high school, even among beginning teachers, 
marked disorder is rare. Yet, doubtless, faults in discipline are 
much more frequent with inexperienced teachers than with those 
long in the service, partly for the reason that the older teachers 
have learned how to manage their classes, but chiefly for the reason 
that those who are conspicuously weak in class-control have been 
eliminated from the teaching profession. If discipline in the first 
years of high-school teaching is a critical matter for a few teachers, 
and the important concern of many, it is not because in itself it 
is the one overwhelming consideration. It is vital not because there 
are no other problems to be considered, but because without reason- 
able control of the class nothing worth while can be achieved, and 
because the success or failure of the teacher is so largely judged 
by the one question : ‘ ‘ Can ho hold his class, and maintain reason- 
able order and attention t” 

When the novice in high-school teaching has disciplinary trou- 
bles with his classes, this is duo, according to my observation, to 
three main causes: 

1. He lacks self-confidence ; he is afraid of himself and afrmd 
of his pupils. 

2. He can not adequately imagine eonscquences; he lacks 
the ability to picture what is likely to occur; he does not know 
the first ssrmptoms of disorder. 

3. Ho does not initiate the proper habits of class attention 
and provide the necessary routine from the outset. He lots matters 
drift until the class has acquired bod habits, and the situation has 
becomes critical. Then ho often acts too late. These three causes 
go together and are the natural results of lack of experience and 
confidence. 
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Because the young teacher lacks self-confidence, he relies at 
times too much on others, and at times too little. Many beginning 
teachers throw the burden of the discipline of their classes on a 
superior, generally the principal. They have not learned the most 
important principle of pupil-control, namely, the teacher must 33aan- 
age the class himself. They invariably send offending pupils to 
a disciplinary officer, or dismiss them from the room when such 
treatment means an ultimate report to the office. 

On the other hand, because of this same lack of self-confidence, 
the beginning teacher is apt to conceal his troubles in discipline 
from his superiors and colleagues. He worries and broods over 
them, when a frank statement of his difficulties to those of expe- 
rience and sympathy would generally materially help the situation. 
Inexperienced teachers have frequently asked me whether it would 
not be better for them to keep some of their failures in discipline 
to themselves, rather than to take the risk of giving the impression 
that they are having serious difficulties, when, after all, matters 
might be much worse. 

Because the novice lacks confidence he is prone at times to act 
too slowly, thinking it better to let troubles take a definite form 
before he actively interferes. Again, he is apt to act rashly when 
class-control has reached a critical stage. On such occasions he 
frequently loses his head and ‘goes up in the air.’ A typical ex- 
ample of this is the following: 

An inexperienced teacher of history was attempting to conduct a recitation 
in current events by means of a cooperative class exercise. There was a class 
diairman, and various individuals weie making reports on assigned topics, 
while others were expected to participate in the discussion. The work was dis- 
tinctly poor and the class was listless and in mild disorder. However, the 
teacher kept completely in the background and in no way attempted to direct 
the course of the proceedings. I advised him to interfere actively, but this 
he seemed very loth to do, offering various excuses. Ho showed by his whole 
attitude that he lacked courage; he was afraid to take a hand. Pinolly, ho 
made some comments in a weak and timid manner, but the only effect that 
this had was to make matters worse. At last, when the class was reaching the 
stage of aggressive disorder, I urged upon him the necessity of acting with 
vigor. For a moment he wavered in a hesitating and helpless way, then of a 
sudden he burst out in a perfect furor of scolding and passionate anger. 

"While sucb faults in discipline as this are not confined ex- 
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clusively to beginning teachers, it has been my experience that a 
combination of what may be called the ‘obstructed’ and the ‘ex- 
plosive’ will is rarely found among teachers of experience. 

Because the novice in teaching cannot adequatdy evaluate 
acts and their consequences he often lets incipient disorder pass 
unnoticed, and acts only when too late. In several hundred cases 
of disciplinary troubles among beginning teachers that I have col- 
lected and analyzed, the majority would easily have been avoided 
had the teacher been able to detect the first signs of disorder and 
meet them at the time. The theory that “things will take care of 
themselves if you don’t notice them” is not infrequently expressed 
by the novice. The trouble with this principle is that it never 
works, according to my experience. 

Few beginning teachers realize the importance of a proper 
routine. Fuithor, they have no adequate idea of how to plan and 
carry out such a routine. Some, I think the majority, have the im- 
pression that routine deadens and Mils. They do not understand 
the basal fact that only through order is freedom and spontaneil? 
possible. If they wore more reacting in fundamental requirements, 
they could control their classes with much less friction. I have no 
figures to show the proportion of instances in which disciplinary 
troubles have their origin in a lack of organized procedure during 
the recitation, but in my opinion it is considerable. 

While no teacher can hope to succeed without good discipline, 
while effective class-control is the sine qua non of good teaching, 
it is not good teaching itself. Unfortunately, it is too often re- 
garded as such, both by teachers and by supervising officers. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that the young teacher not infre- 
quently looks upon himself as a pronotmeed success if ho has suc- 
ceeded in the initial problems of class-control. He exaggerates the 
importance of discipline, while he frequently is only dimly con-' 
scions of the vital matters that relate to the technique of teaching. 
According to my experience, few high-school teachers fresh from 
college, who have had no practical courses in teaching methods, 
have any definite conception of method or its necessity in teaching, 
They often are guilty of astonishing wastes in instruction witiiout 
recognizing that such wastes exist; almost without exception th^ 
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‘hear lessons’ rather than teach, and are generally oblivions of the 
fact that each lesson should have a definite plan, if it is to be 
properly taught. Far too many high-school teachers conduct their 
recitations ■without definite and carefully worked out plans ; novices 
as a rule appear to have no thought of a plan unless it is emphat- 
ically brought to their attention. Even then too frequently their 
first reaction is to consider the making out of such a plan as a clear 
■waste of time, or at least as an unnecessary burden. 

During the past six years I have had under my direction a 
considerable number of graduate students in Bro^wn University 
who have been engaged in intensive work in practice-teaching in 
various high schools in Providence and its environs. These teachers 
have spent in teaching from one to three periods a day for an entire 
academic year. On the average, they are in ability and training 
clearly superior to the beginning high-school teacher. It can be 
assumed, therefore, that the faults that these cadet teachers show 
exist in a still greater degree among novices in high-school teaching. 
From the outset of their traming I have emphasized with these 
cadet teachers the importance of a weU-constructed lesson plan, 
and I have invariably found that at first they had absolutely no 
conception of how to prepare a helpful, worMng scheme of con- 
ducting their recitations.*^ 

More than anything else, the character of the questions asked 
determines the nature and the value of teaching. Teachers as 
a rule are not skilful in the way in which they formulate their 
questions. The novice is particularly weak. At the start his ques- 
tioning is almost entirely of the lesson-hearing type; ho asks too 
many questions ; he is impatient for answers ,* there is little poise and 
ddiberation in his instruction. 

His most common faults are: 

1. He asks questions that are not weU phrased. The English 
is frequently not above reproach; the wording is inexact and at 
times obscure. In the lesson plan the most important questions 
should be definitdy formulated and stated. 

^^Fnrther discussion of the dbaraeter of the losson plan, included in the 
original printing of this article, is here omitted since it is more extensively 
treated elsewhere in this Tearbook.— Editor. 
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2. Because of the inadequacy of his questions and also because 
of nervousness, the novice in teaching is prone to repeat or rephrase 
his questions, as for example : 

Toll me wliy you Hunk that is so; why do you think it m so; what is your 
reason for believing it correct; state your reasons. 

Is this substance soluble? in what is it soluble? do you know whether it 
IS soluble or not? have you tried to find out? 

Give me the exact date of Shakespeare's death; was it before or after 
Bacon's death, have you looked it up; do you know? 

What principle of factoiing docs this example come under? is it the first 
case, do you think? do you see any resemblance between this example and those 
that wo have just been working at the board? 

Because the novice docs not sufficiently realize the importance 
of properly phrasing his questions and because ho fails to formulate 
his pivotal questions in advance of actually asking them, they are 
frequently obscure and indefinite, as for example : 

Wliat do you think about tho character of Napoloonf 

What can you say about tliis canto wo havo just flmsbodf 

Toll us about “Snow-Bound.” 

What do you obsorro when you look at this pictnrot 

Obviously, the fault in such questions as these is that they are 
not specifically dii’cetcd toward tho details that the teacher is seek- 
ing (or should bo seeking) to bring out. Questions asked by tho 
teacher are at times indefinite because they arc not sufficiently 
simple to belong to the pupils’ cxpcrlcuco, knowledge, or manner 
of thinking. Tho recent college graduate often asks questions sim- 
ilar to those asked by his college instructors, not rcalusing that tho 
high-school pupil is too Immature to give an intelligent answer. 
Among tho many questions of this type that I have noted during 
my observations of class teaching, tlie following are typical : 

Is compcnsiition tho nilo in hunmn cxjierioTico? 

T« our behavior gonc^rally altruiBtic or egoistic? 

What iH tho technical value of this sceno? (Tho * * Knocking at tho Galo ' ' 
In Macbeth.) 

Wliai rofinomentfl of humor have you noted in this sketch of Irving? 

In what rospocts was Socrates a Sophist? 

Quito frequently tho young teacher when urged to conduct 
his instruction largely in tho form of question and answer rests 
content in asking numerous trivial questions or questions that are 
purely informational or formal. Ho finds it extremely difficult 
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to frame queries that provoke thought on the part of the class as a 
whole or on the part of the individuals who chance to be reciting. 
Sometimes the questions arc purely of the 'yes-or-no’ type. At 
their worst these require no mental reaction whatsoever; at their 
best they are merely incentives to guessing, with a fifty per cent, 
probability of a correct reply. Such questions are for the most 
part brief, and in some recitations are asked literally by the hun- 
dreds. They do not need extended exemplification. These, how- 
ever, are a few taken at random from a very long list : 

T. “Do you agroe witli Emerson m regard to compensation!’' P. ^'Yee, 
I think he is right.” 

T. “Do you think that most people got rewarded when they suffer, or 
are unhappy?” P. “In the majority of instances.” 

T. “Do you know of any persons who always seem to got the worst of 
it? ” P. “I have known of some cases of hard luck all the time. ’ ’ 

The above examples, while of the yes-or-no type, evidently 
possessed some value in stimulating thought. This much can not 
be said, however, of the following: 

T. “Have I bisected this line?” P. “Yes.” 

T. “Is the line erected at this point perpendicular!” P. “It looks to 
me as if it was.” 

T. “Did Macbeth show any braveiy in the first part of the play?” P. 
“Yes, he seemed to be brave.” 

T. “Was he bravo when he saw the ghost of Banquo?” P. “No, ho 
was frightened. ’ ’ 

T. “Did he have the courage to commit the murder of the king?” P. 
“No, his nerve seemed to go back on him.” 

T. “Was the Lady Macbeth more resolute than her husband at this 
time?” P. “Yes, she seems so.” 

T. “Do you like this chapter!” P. “Yes.” 

T. “Does it make you respect the hero!” P. “Yes.” 

T. “Do you feel friendly toward him?” P. “Yes, I liko him on the 
whole.” 

Often these yes-or-no questions definitely suggest the answer 
to be given, as for example: 

Do you think Irving had a delicate sense of humor? 

Was Napoleon (fiiiefiy interested in his own personal fortunes? 

Is the scene in “Snow-Bound” true to life? 

Was Sidney Carton a real friend! 

Is the color of this deposit brown? 

Was this a trying experience for David? 
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I have recently analyzed five hundred questions asked by 
teachers in their first year of high-school experience. These ques- 
tions I have taken at random from a much larger number that I 
have observed and rccoi’ded. Out of this total number, I have 
found about five per cent, that could be considered in any way gen- 
uine thought questions. Over one quarter required no more definite 
answer than ‘yes’ or ‘no. ’ Over three quarters wore purely infor- 
mational or quiz questions. About twenty per cent, were so sug- 
gestive in their phrasing that they were questions in form only, 
Eight per cent, were definitely faulty in their English; in thirtj 
per cent, of the questions there was unnecessary repetition and re- 
phrasing. "While there were some unreasonably long and com- 
plicated questions, the majority of the questions averaged fewer 
than eight words, and the replies to these, fewer than fom* words, 
indicating that they wei'C asked in a hurried and ill-conceived way, 
and that the recitation lacked poise and valuable mental reaction. 

The nature of the questions asked during the recitation and the 
manner in which they arc asked is, to my mind, the most vital part 
of the teaching. However, there are other important conmdera- 
tions that have to do with method, in which all teachers are at 
fault at times, and the novice in teaching more frequently. Lack 
of time makes it impossible for mo to refer to those except in the 
briefest way. 

All teachers waste time daring the recitation; some experienced 
teachers waste at least fid^ per cent, of their time, while novices 
not infrequently waste more. I recall one teacher, who has since 
made a pronounced success, who frequently spent thirty minutes 
of the recitation period in history in dictating an outline for the 
study of the now lesson; another who sent half of his pupils to the 
blackboard in geometry and questioned the remaining haU on topics 
that were not vital, apparently for the purpose of killing time, 
and who later permitted the pupils to recite their proofs in a voice 
almost inaudible, so that the class as a whole got no benefit out of 
the exercise; a third who confined all of his attention to the pupil 
who was reciting with the resolt that each pupU got on the average 
less than three minutes' attention during the forty-five-minute 
period; a fourth who talked most of the hour while the <dass re- 
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mained stolid and mentally inert; a fifth who spent one entire 
period in conducting a demonstration in physics that only the 
pupils in the front rows could see ; and so on. I would not, how- 
ever, wish to give the impression that all, or most beginning teach- 
ers are guilty of such serious faults as these. However, it has 
been my experience that these novices in teaching at the outset 
waste on the average at least one third of the class exercise. 

Beginning teachers, even to a greater extent than those of ex- 
perience, violate the most fundamental principles of drill. In par- 
ticular, they are not consistent and uniform in their practice, 
largdy because they have not given sufficient consideration to 
methods of procedure and have no standardized experience to guide 
them and to prevent them from going astray. They often initiate 
superfluous habits, or habits that must be broken later. They are 
more likdy to follow the logical than the psychological order, since 
they possess a more definite knowledge of the subject matter as it 
has been taught them in college, than they do of the minds of their 
pupils. They often introduce the most difficult and uninteresting 
parts of the subject first, making the beginnings irksome and unat- 
tractive; they do not realize the great importance of initiating a 
habit in the proper way and keeping the pupils under constant su- 
pervision ; above all, they are prone to drill the few at the expense 
of the many. 

"While there are many other ways in which beginning teachers 
sometimes fail and often seriously, those discussed above are, ac- 
cording to the observations of the writer, the most frequent and the 
most serious. In one particular aspect of teaching, beginning 
teachers sddom fail, at least in such conspicuous and clearly evident 
way that it results in the loss of their position, and that is in knowl- 
edge of subject matter. This seems at times extraordinary, since 
beginning teachers not infrequently are called upon to teach sub- 
jects with which they have little fanuliarily, sometimes giving in- 
struction in subjects they have not taken in college, and occasionally 
not even in the high school.* The reason why they do not openly 

•Doubtloss, however, a scholarly knowledge of subject matter acts indirootly 
in matters ef discipline and in methods of teaching, and is a hidden, though 
an important cause of success or failure. 
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fail is largely because so little scholarly knowledge is insisted on or 
expected in the non-technical subjects. Almost any teacher can 
keep just ahead of the class, and this is all the average principal 
seems to ask, if only the teacher has a fairly impressive personality 
and can exercise sufficient control over his classes. "Where the 
beginning teacher fails most definitely is in class-control and dass- 
mothods, and this is just the point at which our preparation of the 
secondary teacher is the least efficient. In our undei^raduate 
courses in college, we stress principles of education, history of 
education, educational psychology, and the like, but these arc taught 
for the most part in an academic way, and far removed from prac- 
tical pinblcms. Our women’s colleges that provide us with a lai'^ 
number of better-trained high-school teachers arc for the moat part 
committed to the belief that undci^raduate instruction should be 
chiefly ‘academic’ in its nature, and that vocational and practical 
courses should bo postponed for the graduate years and the voca- 
tional and technical schools. Thus, the college-trained teacher has 
fi'oquently veiy little definite preparation for his work. This is 
all the more unfortunate because of the fact that in many instances 
he views teaching as a makeshift and a temporary expedient, and 
docs not remain long enough in the work of high-school instruction 
to learn much through experience. 

A recent inquiry made at the "Women’s College of Brown "Uni- 
versity revealed the fact that, while over half of the senior class 
planned to enter the field of teaching after graduation, only three 
of the entire number preferred this as a profession. Evidently, 
most of those who planned to teach did so because they fdt that 
their college education had provided them with little else of imme- 
diate practical value. Doubtless most of them hoped to get out of 
teaching at the earliest opportunity and enter other and more at- 
tractive occupations. None of these young women had been trained 
to teach in more than a most general way. This state of affairs 
is probably true of our women’s colleges in general, particularly in 
the oast. The fact that our high schools in Now England recruit 
their instructors in a large number of instances from graduates of 
women’s colleges, and that these graduates often will continue to 
teach only until they can find something more congenial, makes 
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clear the desirability of giving these young people some specific, 
practical training for the work they are to undertake. This should 
be done even at the expense of removing from the curriculum some 
of the more theoretical courses in the departments of education and 
substituting practical courses, courses in applied educational psy- 
chology, and in general and special methods. 



CHAPTER m 


OBJECTIVE STUDIES OP THE ACHIEVEMENTS OP 
TRAINING-SCHOOL AND PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR OF THE HIGH SCHOOL^ 


QEOBOB N. AND WILLIAH S. GBAY 

School of Education, TTniversity of Chicago 


The investigation which is reported in this article was nnder- 
takcn to determine the relative efficiency of teaching in dementary 
training schools which are connected with normal schools and in 
dementary public schools. The investigation was prompted pri- 
marily by the fact that in some communities in which training 
^ schools arc located patrons object to sending their children to the 
training school on the assumption that student teaching is inferior* 
Universities in many sections meet the same objection when they 
attempt to secure the co-operation of public high schools in the 
training of teachers. 

A study of this problem was presented in a report* in 1917, in 
which the standing of dementary training-school pupils was com- 


8tv4ies of the Aohuevements of TrcMn^-Soheol and 
School Pupils in the Freshman Year of the Sigh School, George 2T. Oade. Mas- 
ter 's Thesis. UsiTeraity of Ohicago, March, 1918. Bepriuted from The Blemen- 
tary School Jomnal, Vol. XIX, Decombor, 1918. 

This study by Oade and Gray concerns the effoct of teaching by practice 
teachers upon pupils in tho elementary school, oven though the measurements 
wore undertaken upon high-school pupils. Tho study was carried out at the 
suggestion of Professor Mead’s Oommittee, however, and is induded in this 
Yearbooh because it seems to be rdativoly much easier to get objective results 
of the effect of practice teaching in subjects taught in the elementary school; 
moreover, the argument can pretty safdy bo transferred to the deld of sec- 
ondary education. In any event, it puts the burden of proof upon those who 
oppose the development of practice teaching for prospective high-school teach- 
ers and who assert that this sort of teaching intorfores with tho progress of the 
pupil. — Editor, 

^PraoHoe TeacMng for Teachers of Secondary SchooHs, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 29, 1917. 
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pared vdth. the standing of public-school pupils in subjects taken 
during the first year of the high school. This report included data 
from the records of 1,500 pupils of five high schools which were 
connected with four normal schools of Illinois and with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. These high schools were selected because pupils 
from both types of elementary schools were found in the freshman 
classes, and they ofEered therefore an opportunity for making a 
comparative study of the standing of training-school and public- 
school pupils. The investigation revealed the fact that the average 
standing of the training-school pupils was approximately the same 
as the standing of the public-school pupils. The tentative con- 
clusion was therefore drawn that no marked advantage could be 
attributed to training-school instruction or to public-school in- 
struction. 

The investigation which is reported in this artide differs from 
the investigation of a year ago in that the achievement of the pupils 
was determined by means of standard tests based on dementary- 
school subjects. Tests in reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and 
language were sdected, because these subjects indude the basic 
lines of training given in dementary schools. The following stand- 
ard tests were used : the Spiral Arithmetic Test, to measure mas- 
tery of the fundamentals in arithmetic; Stone’s Reasoning Test, 
to measure ability to solve arithmetical problems involving more or 
less reasoning; Starch’s SHent-Bcading Test No. 8., to measure rate 
of reading; the Kansas Silent-Beading Test, to measure ability to 
interpret directions or questions read; the Gettysburg edition of 
the Ayres Handwriting Scale, to determine the quality of hand- 
writing; words from the AjTes Spdling Scale, to measure abilily to 
spdl words in lists and words in sentences; and Starch’s Language 
Test, known as Grammatical Scale A, to determine the pupil’s con- 
trol of language forms. Tests of a much wider variety should have 
been induded in order to measure the results of instruction in all 
phases of elementary-school work. The conclusions to which this 
investigation points relate, therefore, only to the rdative standing 
of training-school and public-school pupils during the first year of 
the high school in the fundamentals of demcntary-school work as 
outlined above. 
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The following schools co-operated in the investigation: the 
public high schools of Goshen, Indiana; Tpsilanti, Michigan; and 
DeKalb, Illinois ; the high schools of the University of Chicago and 
of Brigham Young University at Provo, Utah; and the high schcools 
which are connected with the state normal schools at Normal, Ill- 
inois; Macomb, Illinois; Carbondale, Illinois; and Warrensbnrg 
and Springfield, Missouri. Each of these high schools, with the 
exception of the high school at Goshen, Indiana, is made up in part 
of pupils who have attended elementary training schools. This high 
school was selected as one of the ten because it included a represen- 
tative group of pupils who have passed through public el^ontary 
schools and therefore could be used to advantage to check the re- 
sults from the somewhat selected groups of public-school pupils who 
secure admission to high schools which arc connected with normal 
schools. 

The tests wore given during November, 1917, to 572 pupils. 
Of this number, 185 entered high schools from training schools and 
387 from public schools. The training-school pupils were classified 
on the basis of the number of years during which they had attended 
training schools. The validity of classifying pupils. who have at- 


TABLB 1 

EmiOT OS’ Lntrovs or Atxbndakos m thx Tbajitino BosooXi on Standino 
XN Boroox. SuB»cnr$ 


No. of Ye&r 0 m 
TraixUxxg School 

No. of Pupilg 

Medial 

1 Score 

Stone’s Keasoning 
Test 

Kaneae Silent* 
Reading Teat 


45 

9.60 

23.33 


15 

8.80 

22.50 


25 

10.50 

25.00 


24 

8 15 

25.83 


17 

11.14 

21 25 


21 

12.00 

21.25 


18 

10.43 

23 33 


20 

7,50 

20.00 


tended a training school for loss than one-half of the elementary- 
school period as training-school pupils might be challenged. In 
order to determmo the eiloct of length of attendance in the training 
school on standing in elementary-school subjects the median scores 
of each group of pupils were determined for Stone’s Reasoning Tost 
and for the Kansas Silent-Reading Test. 

The entries in Table I indicate that length of attendance in the 
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training 8(^ool is not a large factor in determining standing in 
school subjects. The validity of including with the training-school 
pupils the group which had been in the training school only one 
year is open to question. Inasmuch, however, as this group repre- 
sents such a small percentage of the total number of pupils, the final 
results of this investigation have not been modified to any great ex- 
tent by classifying this group as training-school pupils. 

The tests were given by the teachers of the high schools which 
co-operated in the investigation. Mimeographed sets of directions 
were prepared in order to insure a high degree of uniformity in the 
conditions and procedure of giving the tests. The tests were scored 
and tabulated by Mr. George N. Cade, a graduate student in the 
University of Chicago, to whom full credit should be given for 
whatever contribution this study makes. The results of the various 
tests win now be discussed separatdy. 

The rate of reading was determined through the use of Starch’s 
Silent-Eeading Test No. 8. The median rates for each group are 
represented in Diagram 1. The numbers in the vertical column 
to tlie left of the diagram refer to the number of words read per 
second. The Homan numerals in the horizontal row at the bottom 
of the table refer to nine of the high schools which eo-oporated. 
The high schools were numbered in order on the basis of the median 
rates of the training-school pupils in each high school. The various 
high schools are represented in the same order in aU the diagrams 
of this report. The solid oblique line represents the median rates 
of the various groups of training-school pupils included in this 
investigation, and the solid horizontal lino represents the median 
rate of all training-school pupils tested. The dotted oblique line 
and the dotted horizontal line represent corresponding facts with 
regard to public-school pupils. The biroken horisontal Uno repre- 
sents the median rate of the pupils of Goshen. 

The diagram reveals the following facts with regard to the pu- 
pils tested: (1) The training-school pupils road at a median rate of 
4.79 words per second and the public-school pupils at a rate of 
4.61 words per second. This represents a superiority of 0.18 word 
per second in favor of the training-school pupils. (2) The pupils 
of Goshen read on the average more rapidly thfl-w do the public- 
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school pupils of uiue high schools, but uot so rapidly as the train- 
ing-school pupils. (3) The median rates of various training-school 
groups vary widely. The highest median rate is 6 words per 
second and the lowest median rate is 3.40 words per second. The 



Dxaqbau 1. — ^Modinn rates of silont reading in words per second 

variation in the median rates of the public-school groups is almost 
as wide. (4) The training-school pupils and the public-school 
pupils attending a given high school follow somewhat closely the 
same level of achievement This fact is particularly noticeable 
in the cases of Schools 1, 11, 111, IV, and less notieeably true in the 
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cases of several other schools. This general correspondence in 
rates indicates that there are community factors, such as similarity 
in economic status of pupils and common ideals and standards 
among all teachers of a community, which are more significant in 
determining the outcome of instruction than is either training- 
school instruction or public-school instruction alone. 



SiAOBAu 2. — Median scores in the Kansas Silent-Beading Tost 


The hZansas Silent-Beading Test was used to determine how 
wdl pupils understand what th(^ read. The median scores are rep- 
resented in Diagram 2. The median score of the training-school 
pupils is 23.33, of the public-school pupils 20.69, and of Goshen, 
25.31. The median score of the training-school pupils is distinotly 
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superior to llial of the public-school pupils. The difference is 
equal to 7 8 per cent of the score of the public-school pupils. In 
both rate of reading and comprehension the training-school pupils 
are supcrioi’ to the public-school pupila. It should be noted that, 
the median score of noshen is superior to both of the median scores 
just considered. The diagi’am shows that there is wide variation 
in the scores of the public-school pupils in the various high schools. 







DxAQiBJiM 5.— Modian nuinl)er of riglits m Set L of the Spiral Arithznetio Xeeta 
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illustrations. lu some cases the public-school group secures the 
higher score, and in other eases the training-school group secures it. 
These facts indicate that the schools which send pupils to a given 
high school obtain more uniform results in rate of reading, as 
measured by the Starch Beading Test, than in comprehension of 
what is read, as measured by the Kansas Silent-Beading Test. 



Diaoram. 6 . — ^MtKlias ntunbor oil rights in Hot K oi* tho Hplral Ariibmoiie Tests 

The Spiral Arithmetic Tests used in the Grand Bapids and in 
the St. Louis surreys wore used in this investigation to measure 
achiovomont in the fundamentals of arithmetic. Diagram 3 ropre- 
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sents the median scores for Set H, which includes the addition and 
subtraction of fractions of like denominators. The left half of 
the diagram compares the number of problems attempted and the 
number of problems solved eori*ectly by tlie training-school pupils. 
The right half represents the coiTosponding facts for the p\xblie- 
school pupils. The diagram shows that the public-school pupils 
attempted more problems on the average than did the training- 



school pupils, but that they solved fewer problems correctly during 
the assigned period. 

Di^am 4 represents the median mtmbor of rights for Set J, 
which includes the addition of ono-placo numbers in columns 
containing thirteen numbers. The diagram shows that the public- 
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school pupils solved correctly more problems of this type in a given 
period than did the traming-school pupils. The distinctly superior 
record of Goshen merits commendation. 

Diagram 5 represents the median number of rights for Set L, 
which includes the multiplication of four-place numbers by two- 
placo numbers. The diagram shows that the public-school pupils 
are only slightly superior to training-school pupils in this type of 
problem. 



Dtaobau S.— Median iteoras in Slone’s Boosoning Tost 


Diagram 6 rop resents the median number of rights for Set K, 
which includes the division of tlireo- and four-place numbers by 
two-place ntunbers. As in the ease of Set J, the publio-sehool 
pupils rank distinctly higher than the training-school pupils. The 
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score of Q-osheni is excelled only by the median score of the 
public-school group of School II. 

The median number of rights for each of the fifteen sets of the 
Spiral Arithmetic Tests is represented in Diagram 7. The diagram 
shows that the public-school pupUs rank higher than the training- 
school pupils in all sets excepting H and 0. It is interesting to 
note that these two sets are the only sets in the entire test involying 



Duobau d. — ^Median seoros ia Stardi’s Granuuatioal Scale A 


Stone’s Eeasoiung Test was used to measure ability to solve 
arithmetical problems involving more or loss reasoning. The 
median scores are represented in Diagram 8. The median score 
of the public-school pupils is 9.62, and the median score of the 
training-sehool pupils is 9.61. The difEerenoo is too small to 
justify us in attributing superiority to either group. Goshen, on 
the other hand, makes an unusually high schore. 
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The median scores for Starch's Language Test are i*epresented 
in Diagram 9. They arc shown in the diagram to be approximately 
the same for training-school pupils and for public-school pupils. 
The superior record of Goshen is again noteworthy. Attention 



Duoram lO^Motlinn acores in tho spdling of worda in llata 


is called to the close correspondence in the scores of the two groups 
of pupils in the respective high schools. 

Diagram 10 represents the median score of the training-sohool 
pupils and the public-school pupils in the spelling of words in lists. 
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The scores represent the number of words spelled correctly in a list 
of twenty. The diagram reveals the fact that the public-school 
pupils made a higher score than the training-school pupils. The 



BucfSAU 11. — ^Median scores in iho spelling of words in sentimeos 


unusually low score of Goshen indicates that this phase of the work 
in the elementary school of that city requires additional attention. 

Diagram 11 represents the median scores of the training-school 
pupils and of the public-school pupils in the spoHing of words in 
sentences. The relative standing of the three groups of pupils is 
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the same in this (‘asc as was revealed in the spelling of words in lists. 
The puhlie-sfhool pupils rank first, the training-school pupils 
second, and the pupils of Goshen third. 

Diugnuu 12 compares the aeenracy of spelling words in lists 
with the accuracy of spelling words in sentences. The loft half 
of the diagram presents the facts for the puhlicvschool pupils and 
the right half the facts for the training-school piipils. The diagram 
shows that pratically all the groups tested spell words in lists more 
accurately than woi’ds in sentences. The training-school group 
attending School 1 forms the only exception to the general state- 
iticnt just made. It wcmhl be very interesting to determine whether 
or not si)elling is taught dilTerenlly in this particular training school 
or whetlu'r the result is due. to some, chance factor. The diagram 
shows in addition that the difference between tbo results in the two 
typra of sr)elliug is greater in the case, of tbo ti-aining-school pupils 
tlmn in tin* ciise of the piiblie-scbool pupils. Expressed in terms of 
ntimber of words spelled correctly, the, ditTorenee ixi the scores of 
th(> trauung-school inipils is l.illJ wonls, and of the public-school 
pupils 1.21 words. These facts indicates that training schools 
should give relatively more attention to aeenracy in spelling, 
I»artie\ilarly wlieu the words are used in context 

Dijigram 13 represents the Quality JSeoros in Handwriting as 
(ietiwmiued through the use of the (lettyshurg edition of the Ayers 
Handwriting Mcah*. The fact is revealed that the training-school 
pupils sc(»'e<l higlmr than tlie public-school pupils. Quality of 
handwriting is a second phase of school work to which added 
latteutiou shall be given in Goshett, as is revealed hy the results 
<if this study. 

Diagram 1+ presents in graphic form the median scores of six 
of the tests. Tlie results of the (llevclmul Arithmetic Test are not 
inchided beeause of the liinitatiou of spaeo. The faets of this 
diagram, together with the discussions which have preeedwl, 
juHl,ify the following conclusions conc<irning the relative cHleicncy 
of training-aehtKil and ixublic-school pupils in the fundamental 
subjects of the eletnentary-sehool curriculum: 

1. The median scorra for the various subjetsts reveal tbo foot 
that training sehools and public schools alike do superior and infer- 
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ior work. In Stone’s Reasoning Tests and in Starch’s Language 
Tests the median scores of the two groups of pupils wore approxi- 
mately the same. In rate of reading, in interpretation of what is 
read, in quality of hand-writing, and in the solution of two of tlie 
fifteen sets of arithmetic cxei’ciscs the training-school pupils re- 
ceived the higher scores. In spelling words in lists and in sen- 



Diaormi i:t.-~QuaIi<or scoroR in haiKtwritlng 


tonees and in thirteen of the fifteen sets of arithmetic tests the pub- 
Uo-sehool pupils received the higher scores. The scores indicate 
that training schools do slightly bettor work than public schools. 
This is particularly true in those phases of school work in which 
the reflective processes are involved. On the other hand, the public 
schools secure better results in the formal phases of school work, 
such as the fundamentals of arithmetic and spelling. 
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2. There is close' (*orrespondciiee in the scores of the trainin#*:- 
school f^roups and of the public-school p^roiips in a larf?o ntmibor of 
schools ill laiifiruago, si)cUiug, rate of muling, and quality of haiicl- 
writing. A similar situation was revealed in the case of the formal 
processes in arithmetic. These facts indicate that the cornnuinily 
iniluencos which arc felt both in the training schools and in th(' 
|)nblic schools of a given eommunity may be of greater importance 
in determining the results of inslniction than are the special inflii- 
onces which are a8so<*.iatcd with cither training schools or pulilic 
schools. 

3. The wide variation in scores of public-school groups and 
training-school groups which enter the same classes in high schools 
reveals the necul for the introduction of scientific*, molhods of direct- 
ing and Hupc'rvising the work of both typos of schools. Tt snggtjsis 
the advisability of requiring given levels of attainment in the 
fundamentals of the elementary-scdiool subjecits to secure admission 
to high schools. Furthermore, the study suggests that training 
schools should give more spccifio attemtion to the formal processes 
in some S(*hool subjects, and that public scdiools shottld train pupils 
more pemistently in the reflective phases of school work. 



CHAPTEB IV 


METHODS OF SELECTION AND SUPERVISION OP 
PRACTICE TEACHERS 


A. B. Mjead 

Professor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan tJnivorsity 


PBEUMINAEY PLANS FOR THE STTOY 

The Committee on Practice Teaching for Secondary Teachers, 
in its report made at the meeting of the Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education held at Kansas City, recommended that several 
phases of the work of practice teaching be given further study, 
among which were methods of selection and supervision of practice 
teachers. Accordingly, the chairman of the committee undertook 
to investigate these two problems. It seemed best to do it by the 
method of a questionnaire, notwithstanding its evident difficulties 
and sources of error. A schedule of items to be studied was com- 
piled and submitted to all members of the committee for thoir 
critieisms. The schedule, then modified, became the basis of a 
questionnaire. This was first tentatively formulated and submitted 
to the members of the faculty of the College of Education at Ohio 
State University during the summer of 1917. They each answered 
the questions and submitted proposed modifications in the question- 
naire. This procedure was repeated four times. Then the ques- 
tionnaire assumed the form in which it was sent out. During the 
month of September, 1917, these questionnaires were mailed to all 
departments of education, schools and colleges of education listed 
in the directory of the United States Bureau of Education for the 
current year. In spite of care to eliminate possibilitios of misinter- 
pretation, the results were in many cases of little or no value, and 
are not included in the tabulated data. On the other hand, many of 
the questionnaires were answered with great care. As might be 
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«poctc<l, some questions asking for data which could be secured 
only by computation, were not answered. A copy of the question- 
naire is included in this report The report takes up the data in 
the oi*der of the items listed in the questionnaire. To all who co- 
operated in this study, the author is indebted for assistance. 

QUrSTIONNAlRE 

Delaware, Ohio, aoiitomber 20, 1917. 

My (i<^r Sir; — 

At tho Kansas City meotinpf oC tho Society of Oollojjo TcacJiors of K<itica- 
txon, the Committee on Practice Teaching for Socondary Teachers was directed 
to continue its investigation of tho problems involved in such training; and 
to report its findings to tho n(*xl meeting of tho society, Menco this quos- 
tioimairo which coinos to you. On behalf of tho cmnmitloo and tho society, 
the cJKairman appeals to you to give sonous attmitiou to tho questions and 
answer th<*ni fully, for only on such data shall wo bo able l-o nqmrt aiuuirato 
llmlings to tho society and for your ultimate use. 

In order that tho data may bo organized in time for tho report to bo made 
at tho next ino<‘ting, it will bo necessary to have repliiw made soon after r<^ 
coiving this quosiionnairo. Will you co-operato by so doing? Keturn all quos- 
tionnairos to iho chairman. Also s<md copies of any blank forms used for 
reports and records with explanation of their use. If you havo a general 
director of practico ti^achiug, ploaso havo him help answer tho (luestioniimiro. 

lleH[)ect fully yoiirs, 

A. It. MIUl), dhairnmn, 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Uelawaro, Ohio, 

Date of mmoer, InetituHon 

Samn tmd title of pormn answer^/f iptfetionnaire : 


DIRKOTIONB;— Tho quostlonH are diviilod into two groups, one dealing 
with MKTHOim OF HMbKCJTION OF PHAfrriOW TKACiUKltH, and ono with 
PRAOTICKB JN SUPKUVIHION OF PltAOTIOW TIUOIlKItH. To a very 
groat extent questions are so worded that they may be answt^rod by a stnglo 
word or a numlmr. An attempt has bc»on niado to nso a terminology with gen- 
erally aecoptod meanings, but if tho ntenning of any ((uostion is in doubt, 
ploase give your interpretation of it and answer it upon such interpretation* 
The semoster hour referred to is tho unit in uso gcneridly among higher educa- 
tional institutions. It amounts to one hour of 411-00 minutes of eUtss work per 
week during one semester of 18 (eighteen) weeks. Combination Connies of 
more than Four Years’^ are courses leading to two dilTerent degrees, the work 
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for such clegreos being entirely undergraduate work, eg. an ^ ' Aris-Education 
Combination Comae'' migbt lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and also 
to Bachelor of Science in Education, covci five years' work above the high 
school and include no graduate work. ^'Principles of Teaching" is quite 
synonymous with "General Methods." All questions refer to the practice 
teaching done for the training of teachers for scaondori/ schoolft onJtf, Answer 
questions by yes or no whenever possible. 


1 


2 . 


3. 


METHODS OP SELECTION OP PBACTJCE TEACHEKS 


Underscore class or classes from wlmh practice teacheis are selected: 
'Freshmen; Sophomore; Jun^r; Senior; F%jth~ycar Combination Course of 
more that Fowr Yeevrs; Graduate, 


TOTAL college credits (in semester hours) LKQVIBFJ) before student is 

eligible to do practice teaching 

Credits (m semester hours) m subjects to be taught by practice teacher: 


1. First Subject: 

1. Minimum required . ... 

2. Average obtained. 

1. Estimated 

2. Computed 

3. Maximum obtained. . 

2. Second Subject : 

1 Minimum required .... 

2. Average obtained 

1. Estimated 

2, Computed 

3. Maximum obtained 


3. Third Subject: 

1. Minimum required 

2. Average obtained. 

1. Estimated .... 

2. Computed , 

3. Maximum obtained 

4. Fourth Subject: 

1. Minimum required 
2 Average obtained. 

1, Estimated .... 

2, Comimted .... 
3. Maximum obtained 


4. Credits (m semester howrs) in Education before allowed to do practice 
teaching: 

3. Average obtained 

1. Minimum required (Estimated 

2. Maximum obtained (Computed 


5. Types of courses required vn Education as prcreqmsites to practice teach’' 
ing: 

1. General Psychology .Som. Hr 

2. Educational Psychology Som. Hr 

3. Principles of Teaching in Secondary Schools Rem. TIr 

4. Special Methods of teaching subjects to bo taught by practice toaeher : 

1. In one subject Som. Hr. 

2. In all subjects Sem. Hr 

0. Administration of Secondary Education Hem. Hr 

6. Observation of Teaching in Secondary Schools Rom. Ifr 

7. Social Phases of Education .Sem. Hr 

8. Principles, or Philosophy of Education Som. Hr 
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0. ITiHlory of Kducaiion Som. tlr. 

10. Othor typoH of coursoB required: 

Name of course Som. Hr. 


<) 


7. 




0 . 


10 . 


11 . 


Nature of Ohsermtion REQUIRED. Ci oss out * ‘ cat ' ' t/ data arc oorreot : 

1 Miinmnu) number of actual vihiIh to cluBS required (6Ht) 

2. Miuimum mimbor of actual eonferoiicea recitiirod .. (i*st) 

I). How obsorvalituw are (listiibutod: 

1. PreviouH to practice teaclduft? IIow many? (est) 

2. Parallel to practice t<*a«hin|a:? lloyr many? (ost) 

H. Number conct^rned with j^oiieral i>riu(upleH (o»t) 

‘1. Number conceniod \\ith mibject taujUfld (ofit) 

ScJwlastie rank\ or ffradc required: 

1. In j;eneral colle^^e work 

2, In Hubjec.tH to be taup^ht 

II. In prereipilHite courHOH m oducaiion. . . , 

Do jfou require tmy eondilion, as to Phimeal Statm oj prospeetiue practice 

teaeherf // qim pour speotfie ropulaiiou eomrhp this re* 

quire men t, 

Vo pou require a up (Hnidilions as to MO UAL STATUS of prospective prm^ 

(ice ieaaherf Tf w, puce your specific reputation eovetinp this 

requirnmnL 

Is preliminary appemtur, work required in (Cross out wrvnp answer) 

( 1 ) kiMqjln^j recordH Yen No 

(2) makinij n'portH Yoh .No 

(3) rejyulatinj? hygienic conditionH of joom. VtiH No 

(4) rofculatin^ hygieulc condttlotiH of pupilH Yen .No 

(5) Heating and orgaid?.i«g claBH Yen No 

(6) other fealurcH of Hchoolroom inatmgenuntt Yen No 

IVho sanetions the selerti07i, of practice teacher? (Cross out wronp answer) 

1. Tfoad of departmontt or scliool of o<lucatl(m Yen. .... .No 

2. Any Hpecifle in«tru«lot In education Yea No 

.1. IVnutlpal of training achool Yew No 

4. Tiegular toachor iu training Rchool Yew No, .... . 

5. Huporlntondont of public achoolH. Vew No. • , * . , 

6. Board of eduention of puhlic HchoolH Y«fl No 

7. ProHidont of eollego, or univeralty. .Yen No 

8. Hoad of coUoglato department roproHenting the 

subject to bo taught. V(«. .... .No 

Instructor in such d<»partmont * . . Yim. .... .No 

9. Any other persons . . 
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12 . 


13. 


14. 


3. 


r. 


8 . 


Requirement as to atMy to use apparatus F Yos No. , 

If BO, what is requirement! 

Tests to a8S%st m selection of practice teachers? 

1. Standardized tests Yes No. . 

1. Names of such tests: 

2. Practical teaching test Yes No.. 

3. Any special tests? Name of such special tests. 

Quality of writing a'b%l%ty rcquvred? 


PRACTICES IN SUPERVISION OP PRACTICE TEACHERS 
(Cross out wrong answer) 

Brelvmnary selection and orgarmation of content worJc to be tasight : 

1. By practice teacher! Yes No... 

2. By some other person! Yes No. . 

Whom! 

Sow such selection and orgamstaiion is accomplished: 

1. By following textbooks Yes.. No... 

2. By use of syllabi.. . Yos No... 

3. By other methods Yos, . ..No,. 

Give other methods, 

Planning of daily lessons: 

1. By practice teacher Yos No. . . 

2. By supervisor Yes. 

3. By both Yes. 

8u/perv%sor^s visit to class: 

1. Number of partial periods (estimated) 

2. Number of whole poiiods (estimated) 

Determining aims of course and daily worTc of practice teacher: 

1. By supervisor. . .Yes No. . 2. By practice teacher. . .Yes 

Are daily reports of practice teaching used? 

1, By supei visor, . .Yes .No. 2. By practice teacher. . .Yes 

Are weeJely reports of practice teaching used? 

1. By supervisor. . .Yes. No.. 2. By practice teacher. . .Yea, .No 

Types of conferences used: 

I. General. .Yes. .No. . 2. Individual. .Yes. .No. . 3. Both. .Yes. .No 

4. Types of individual conferoncos used: 

1. Before class period 2. After class period 3, Both... 

Is parallel observation work required? 

1. How much! 


.No. 

.No. 


No. 


..No. 


2. 

Of teaching same sulijoct! 


...No 

3. 

Of teaching other subjects! 


...No 

4. 

Of teaching in same s^ool! 

Yes. 

...No. 
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5. Of twiohniff in other schools? Yos. .. .No 

10. Do you rate the work of practice teachers? 

1. By a lottor-j»ia<lo system Yoh. ...No . ... 

2. By a porcontafro scale Yes No 

3 By a point ayslom Yes. ...No 

4. By any analytical mctluxl such as a score card 

method Yes No ... . 


5. By any other methods Yos .. ..No 

11. Who supmmes puuU%eo teaching? 

1. General director of practice teachmfy Yos No 

2. Special supervisor of subject tauj^ht Yes No 

1. On staff of collef);o facnilty Yes No 

2. On staff of public school faculty Yes No 

3. On staff of traminf; school alone.. Yes No 

4. Connected with colle^je and hijyh school Yea ....No 

12. How many practice tvachns per semester arc superruted by the GENERAL 

DIRECTOR of practice leachiny? 

3. Kstimated 2. Computed 

13. flow many praeiiec teachers p<r semester are supervised by a SPECIAL 

SUPERVISOR of practice teaching! 

1. Minim mn 2. Maximum 

3« Averaj^fo oblained >• Mstimatod . . . <1ompuied 

14. How much time in clock hmirs per week per practice teacher is given to 

supervision by spveiat supervisor? 

1. Minimum 2* Maximum 

3. Avernfjo obtained ••’Mstimated Coiupuled 

1.*). Dislribulitm of yearns instruetwn of a given class ; 

1. Bortion taujfht by prael.ico teachers; 

3. Estimated 2. Compuled * 

2. Portion tau^ifht >iy re^ilnr teachers; 

1. Msiimated * 2. Computed 

16. Quantity of practice teaching done by each practice teacher: 

3. fn elass hours of minutes: 

1. Minimum required 2. Maximum obtained 

3. Avorufi^) obtainod*-Mhtimated Computed 

2. In class hours of 60 minutes; 

1. Minimum required 2. Mnxinuim obtained.......* 

3. Avemjil^o obtained-<*-Kstlmatod Computed. 

3. In class hours of, ... . .minutes: 

1. Minimum niqtured. 2. Maximum obtainwl 

3. Avorsd^e obtained*- l<lstlmatod Computed 
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17. Is practice teaching done %n more than one subject? 

1. Portion dono in first subject: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

2. Portion done in second subject: 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

3. Portion done in thud subject* 

1. Estimated 2. Computed 

4. Is practice teaching in difTexont subjects done: 

contemporaneously or consecutively? 

18 Cost of supervision pet practice teacher: 

1. In salary paid supervisor 

2. In securing practice teaching facilities 

19. Bo you exempt anyone from domg practice teaching? 

1 Because of previous teaching experience? Yes No 

1. If so, how much previoue Leadimg experience is regarded as equiv> 
alent to a semester 'hour of practice teaching? 

1. If experience has been in high schools? 

2. If experience has been in elementary schools? 

2. Because of any other factors? .... .Yes No 

1. If so, 'v^hat are the factors? 

20. Is practice teaching credited towards requirements for a degree? 

1 Pot the B. a.?. . Yes No, . For degree in education. . .Yea. No. . 

2. How many periods of practice teaching of 50 minutes do you require 

for a semester-hour of credit? 

3. How many periods of piactice teaching of 45 minutes do you require 

for a semester-hour of credit? 

4. How many periods of laboratory teaching m science of 45 minutes do 

you require for a semester-hour of credit? 

5. On what basis, as the case may be, do you give or ref use credit? 

A. METHODS OP SEIfflOTlON 

1. Classes from which Practice Teachers are Selected 
Reports from 163 institutions afford the following tabulation; 


Freshmen 

Sophomore 

Juxuor 

Senior 

.... 

1 inetiiution 

0 inatitutions 

28 

P2 » ' 

Combination fifth-year oourfle._Lj_._. 


...... . 9 ** 

Graduate 




Various combinations of classes exist. Shaw University re- 
ports that practice teachers are selected from freshmen, sophomore, 
and junior classes. The University of Washington selects these 
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teachers from junior and sonior classes and IVoni the fifth year of 
coixibination courses. They areselc^cled from the sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes in the Collowin^^ institiitions : William and Mary, 
Mihvaukee-Dowiior, Lombard, Illinois Woinairs (Jollc‘ire, and Tem- 
ple Univci*sity. Ohio TTniversity, Ohio ^Sta1e University, Fioston, 
Stanford, Indiana, and Iowa State select lh(‘se teachers from sen- 
iors, graduates, and fifth-year of combination coursi^. WestmMi Re- 
serve, (Chicago, Otterlx in ( College, Nortli (leorgia Agricultural (Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, North w(‘Htern, Defumce (College, 

2. Total Collfffo (hrd'iiit in Semester Hoars Itcqnircd Before 
Stmlcnt is KligihU to do Practice Teaching 


Dmtnbution of (JrodSH 


Number of lUu(uiro(l' 
Homcutlor lUturH 


rrflq\u*n<*v (Numboi 
of riJudittSumK) 


8 

to 

12 


1 

I 

1 


DiHfnbution of (?r<nhtrt 


Numbor of ItHimroii 
Hcinontri IlourH 


8t> 

t)0 

02 


Krooiumry (Mtimbtir 
of Inniiiutionii) 

1 " * " 

a*t 

2 


SO 

M 

40 

45 

50-00 

50 

(M) 

04 

05 


3 

I 

1 

I 

t 

1 

7 

4 
I 


03 

04 

05 

00 

100 

104 

ton 

108 

no 120 


2 

8 

2 

2 

4 

I 

4 

I 

I 


80-100 

84 

84-00 



112 

120 

124 

124-nm 


2 

a 

t 

I 


West Virginia Wesleyan, Mt. Union (^ollege, (Irand Islnml (JollegiS 
Manhattan, and (lontral University (lu.) select from junior and 
sonior classes. Holection from seniors and graduates is the praetico 
at Teachers Uollcgo (t'lolumbia), (^illegc of the (Jity <jf New York, 
West Virginia University, Oregon, Kansas, Louisiana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Maine, Ohio Wesleyan, Oberlin (College, and U Irani t5ol- 
logo. Selection from graduates and fifth year of a combination 
courso is the practice at (Jiucinnati. Massachusetts Agricultural 
College selects from juniors, scniiors and graduates. It is thus 
evident that the prevalent tendency is to select practice teaohem 
from groups of students who have had three or morc^ years of col- 
lege training. 
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The mode, that is the commonest quantity, is 90 hours. Its A. 
D. is 13.6. The fact that 90 is also the median shows that there are 
just as many institutions having a lower requirement than 90 hours 
as there are having a higher requirement — ^29 in each case. On the 
other hand, the lower limit is 82 hours below the mode, while the 
wifticiTmim is hut 46 hours above the mode. 

The types of institutions which require the modal tendency 
in hours of college credit, less than the mode, and more than 
the mode, reveal another tendency. The table below gives these 
data. 


Type of Institution 

At Mode 

Above Mode 

Dolow Mode 

Per Cent. CoUesee 

47 


68.9 

Per Cent State Amoultural Colleges 

8.8 


3.8 

Per Cent. State Umversities .... 

80 


14 0 




8.8 


... 


8.3 


This table is to be read thus: of those 34 institutions requiring 
the modal number of hours (90), 47 per cent, are dassed as ‘Col- 
leges,’ 3.3 per cent, as ‘State Agricultural Colleges,’ etc. It ap- 
pears from the third column that the colleges are the institutions 
which are most likdy to have the lower standard. Other tendencies 
are not marked enough to generalize. (The per cents given in the 
table are per cents of the group indicated and not the per cents of 
total number of colleges, or state universities, etc.) 

3. Credits in Semester-Hours in Subjects to be Taught by the 
Practice Teacher 


Xnfirttmibjtd 






Max. 



Minimum required 

Average obtained 

Maximum obtamed 

18 

18 

26 

6.8 

7 2 
12.2 

2 

2 5 

8 

30 

85 

60 

58 institutions 

44 

35 


In uoond euiuect 





■Em 

4.1 

3 





Bn 

3 4 

3 





Kfl 

8.4 



mm 


In third wbject 



3.5 

6 

mammm 

mjm 




BB 

5.7 

3 



M 


mm 

8.7 

6 


111 

M 


In fourth mUnject 

Mmimum required « .\ 16 | 5 | $ | IS j 8 ** 
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It is of interest to note that there are throe institutions which 
report a minimal requirement in a fourth subject, and nine, in a 
third subject. It is, however, discoui’aging to discover that but 
58, or 27.5 per cent, of the 211 institutions i*cplying have any mini- 
mum of credit required in the firat, or major, subject to be taxight 
by the practice teacher; more discouraging to note that though the 
minimum required is low, the average ohlaincd is 6 hours higher 
in hut 20.8 per cent, of the 211 institutions. Four fifths of the 211 
institutions are having their students begin practice teaching with 
credits ill the subject to bo taught which average less than 18 
hours! Again, it would seem that the minimum reciuired is too 
low and that the median of tho average obtained is about what the 
median of the minimum required should be, in most subjects, at 
least, if it is to be consitlci’ed the subject to occupy the major por- 
tion of the time of the teacher. Again, in spite of the obvious need 
for acquaintance with a second subject to be taught, l)ut lil.3 per 
cent, of the 21 1 institutions rejtort any re(iuirement of credit in a 
second subject. Thus the tendency to disregard this need is mueli 
greater than required credits in major. 

Again, it is shown that some institutions reciuiro a veiy low 
minimum of credit in tho subject to be taught. Strangely enough, 
this minimum increases in tho 8oe.ond subject, and is greater in tho 
third subject than tho second. If tho subject to be taught is one 
which the practice teacher studiod in a secondary school, tho very 
low minima have partial justification; if not, they should put any 
institutions to shame that use such roquiromeuts! Tho maxima ob- 
tained are represented by only an occasional institution, if returns 
are accurate. Theso data are of very great importanco to tho 
preparation of secondary teachers. If such teachera aro to bo well 
trained, it would scorn tho part of wisdom to undertnko to train 
thorn in about two or threo subjects to bo taught. Those data show 
that our tcaobor-training institutions for secondary teachers aro 
quite generally neglecting this part of the work. Why it is neg- 
lected is not easy to undorstand.* It would seem a comparatively 

*Tt Is probably due to the prwwnt inability of many iiwtltntlons to supply 
praetiee teaebing faeilidM and to provide adequate supervision tor praeneo 
teaohing. In spite of these oonditlone, standards of attslnmeat la snbjeets to 
bo taught ean be maintained. 
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easy matter to establish standards of attainment in two or three 
subjects to be taught, before students arc allowed to present them- 
selves to the world as “trained” teachers, rather than leaving this 
to the haphazard results of a general college course alone. The 
fact that a teacher may not bo called upoii to teach these two or 
three subjects does not alter the responsibility of the training in- 
stitution ; it increases that responsibility, for such institutions should 
so fit teachers that it would be a very absurd matter to expect them 
to try to teach anything — ^whieh is the condition they arc in, if they 
have a few credits in a wide range of subjects, and little or no mas- 
tery of any. 


4. Credits m Semester-Hours in Education Before Allowed to 
do Practice Teaching 



Mm 

Max 

Median 

A. D 

‘Vtftti (No. of 
iiutitutiona) 


3 

27 

10 

3.3 

82 

Maximum obtained 

6 

40 

17 

5.7 

62 

Average obtamed . ... 

5 5 

27 

12 

3.6 

64 


The percentages of the institutions replying represented are as 
follows: minimum required, 39 per cent; maximum obtabied, 30 
per cent; average obtained, 25.5 per cent.But 27.5 per cent, of these 
institutions reported requirements of minima of credits in subjects 
to be taught, as against 39 per cent, which require a median credit 
of 10 hours in pedagogical courses. Again, the median minimal 
requirement of credit in the subject to be taught is 12 semester 
hours, while the required minimal credits in courses in education 
amount to a median of 10 semester hours. It would seem that insti- 
tutions for training secondary teachers are open to the criticism of 
the opponents of teacher-training that they nogdoot training in con- 
tent The median of the maxima obtained is 17 semester hours. 
This seems to be a possible standard of attainment in all types of 
institutions and at the same time gives scope for such a variety of 
courses that the work of educational psychology, general principles 
of method, observation and practice teaching can bo includ<‘d in 
the 17 hours, and a possible leeway left for some other typo of 
course. Again, the standard of 17 hours in 120 semester hours 
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required for a baccalauroatc degree makes possible a distribution 
of tbc other college work so that groupings of 12-18 credits may be 
obtained in each of two or more subjects to bo taught, in addition 
to a fairly wide range of choice for general educational courses in 
other fields of knowledge. The maxima are too high Cor aeecplance, 
in cither case, as standards to be applied to all, unless very radical 
re-adjtistracnts are made in the organization of present college and 
university curricula. 


5. Typea of Ooursos in Education Required as Prerequinies to 
Practice Teaching and Quantity of Credit Required in Each 


Type of Courso 

Min 

Max. " 

MwiiaiV 

“a. r> 

iiVnoy 

Ihinoiplofl of TettohiOK m tioeond- 






ary Holiools 


12 

3 

.48 

70 institutions' 

Qenoral Ptvoholofcy. . 

Ilietory of JOduoation. 

Educational J^ayoholon^ 

Pnnmplos (or I’hUoaopny) of 

2 

8 

3 

1.1 

72 

1 

13 

3 


72 


0 

3 

.74 

68 



8 

3 

.02 

64 


ri 

8 

3 


64 






8ohoou 

Administration of Hooondary 


8 

2 

.84 

7 34 

ft 

Education 

i 

0 

3 

.77 

»20 

Speoial Methods in aU Bubjsoti 

2 



*f24 

Taucht * 

flooial l^hasss of Education 

0 

3 

1.26 

1 

6 

2.5 

,03 

.16 * 

Other Typos of Cousss. 

1 

10 

4 

2.26 

IT 19 


Oenoral psycltology, thmigh not a course in education, was listed in the 
questionnaire under that hoading to insure soma discrimination betwoon it and 
a course in oducatioiml psychology. 


Other proroquisile eouiucs are varied in name at least and 
Bundy in cotitcnt to some extent. Antioch Oollogo reports ethics 
(U hr.), sociology (6 hr.), and Bible (2 hr.). Purdue ixMiuiriss 3 
hours of child study. This probably moans slightly more than an 
amplification of some phases given by other institutions under 
other names, or oven under tho same name. Hiram Oollego re* 
quires 4 horn's of ethics and 6 hours of philosophy. Bradley Insti- 
tute has a requirement of 10 hours evenly distributed among his- 
tory, organization, and administration of manual art. Idorgan 
Oollogc reports "ethics, school law, tite.," leaving us to guess the 
moaning of "etc.” Western dollege for women 8pe<?lflo8 1 hour 
given to tho psyehological principles underlying study. Oherlin 
spoiufies 3 hours in school administration, evidently a course of an 
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introductory nature to administrative conditions of education. 
HigUand Park College kas a requirement of 7 hours divided evenly 
between school and class management and school hygiene. Cin- 
cinnati reports “School Economy,” 8 hours. Teachers’ College.* 
(Columbia) requires 60 class hours in each of two content subjects ; 
Oregon Agricultural College, 2 hours in history and theory of voca- 
tional education and 2 hours in vocational guidance ; Miami Univer- 
sity, 3 hours of psychology of adolescence; Baldwin-Wallacc, gen- 
etic and experimental psychology, 2 hours each, and 1 hour of Ohio 
School Laws; Vermont, genetic psychology and philosophy of edu- 
cation; Montana, 2 hours in school hygiene; and Uuntcr College, 3 
hours of logic. 

These data reveal the following important tendencies: 

(1) To require work dealing with the actual principles of 
teaching in secondary schools. This is as it evidently should bo. 
But it should be noted also that only 72 institutions out of 111 
report such a prerequisite. It seems wise, then, for this report to 
urge that more institutions make this work a prerequisite to en- 
trance on practice teaching. 

(2) Quite generally to require general psychology. This type 
of work has a theoretical justification. To acquaint the prospective 
teacher with the elementary facts concerning the mental life may 
be considered an elemental need ; but the facts brought to light by 
Hall-Quest about the nature of this work raise a serious question 
as to the validity of making it a prerequisite. If it is to be a repeti- 
tion of the older faculty theory of psychology (and it is so in many 
cases), then it becomes a hindrance to the prospective teacher rath- 
er than a help, and any work done later in present-day educational 
psychology must give considerable time to correcting erroneous 
theories included in the faculty psychology. This report recom- 
mends that departments and schools of education make investiga- 
tion to learn if the condition just mentioned exists and to adjust 
it so that prospective teachers do not waste their time by such work. 
Departments of education can eliminate the requirement and give 
enough general psychology together with educational psychology in 
a total of 5 to 7 semester hours to avoid this difficulty. 

(3) To require educational psychology. Surely this subject 
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ought to bo a prerequisite. Yet but 72 out of 131 institutions re- 
quire it. Some of the same work is included in courses bcaiung 
other names, such as principles of teaching, teaching pi’oeoss, con- 
duct of I’ccitation, general method. This field, so rapidly develop- 
ing, surely ought to be utilized to its fullest possibilities in train- 
ing prospective teachers. Yet much the same criticism may bo made 
of it m of the work in general psychology.* Often it consists of 
general psychology cast in the vocabulary of the old faculty theory, 
together with some implications concerning the learning procosses, 
and ignoring the largo body of oxperimontjil data eolloctcd in sxich 
a work as q’horndiko’s epoeh-nuiking text on that subject. To make 
this work most valuable requires skill in interpretation of data and 
skill in indicating apiilications to the work of the teacher, both of 
which come only by work most carefully done. This ropoi't recom- 
mends the retention of educational psychology as a prcroiiuisite to 
practice ti'aching, but only when it is not encumbered with the 
traditional theory of the old faculty psychology. 

(4) To miuire history of eilucalion as a prerequisite. Again, 
a serious (luestion is raised by such a rciiuiremcnL Admittedly, 
this is a subject which does not provide a maximum of actual appli- 
cations to the immediate work of the teacher in the school. It is 
also admitted that it is a dilTicult subject to teach so that it func- 
tions in the work of education in any way. Again, this subject is 
very frequently taught by the beginner in the instruction group, 
often inexperienced, and not having very adequate ooncoplions of 
the functions of the subject, except to have the sludents acquire 
vast quantities of historical data, nn<lig(‘sted and without moaning 
in present educational conditions. Because of these actual condi- 
tions, this report urges that this subject lie elective so far as it 
concerns the immmliatc preparation for praeMv-o icacJking. 

(5) To roqniro principles of education. The i>resent status 
of this typo of work varies much. As conceived by the, writer of 
this papor, it should perform as its major function the organiza- 

maj' find UhiHlratlonH in two rnportn by comniittooH of tho Amwl* 
can P«ycholof?i«al Accociution, one in P^fcholoftiral Monoffraph No. 51, April, 
1910 (Boport of tho Oommlttoo of <ho Amorirnn J^Hyrholo^lcal AHHoolatlon on 
tho Toachiwjur of PnycholoKy), tho <»tlior tho noi)ort of tho (Jommlttoo on tbo 
Aoadomic Statuw of PHychology, Docembor, 1914.— 
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tion and integration of the teacher’s, or administi-ator’s educational 
theory. As such, it should not precede practice teaching but oilhci- 
parallel it or follow it. While it should be required Cor aU teachers 
and administrators, it should not bo a prerequisite to practice 
teaching. Practice teaching should furnish data to help do the 
work in this field. 

(6) To require the special methodology of one subject. This 
prerequisite presents some difficult problems. First, some fields 
have not developed the methodology in terms of present education- 
al principles. Second, some fields lack much in either present, or 
traditional educational principles. Third, some institutions do not 
have, and cannot secui'c instructors qualified to give the wide var- 
iety of such courses needed. The persons trained for such work do 
not exist in large numbei’s. Fourth, these courses often negative by 
their influence the desirable training effected in courses given by 
the staff of the department, or school of education. On the other 
hand, it is highly desirable that such courses be utilized when well- 
trained persons can give them and cooperate with the staff in edu- 
cation. This report recommends that the work of those courses bo 
left to the discretion of the department, or school of education, the 
staff requiring such work, if it can do so without injury, otherwise 
making it elective, or omitting it entirely. In its place, the work 
of principles of teaching in secondary schools can bo elaborated 
and individual students can do more work in specializing in the 
applications of principles of teaching their special subjects. 

(7) There is a rather weak tendency to require observation of 
the work done by secondary-school teachers as a prerequisite to 
practice teaching. The writer well recognizes the groat difficul- 
ties of administering this typo of work in order to make it function 
in the work of the teacher. Yet, it has such great possibilities, 
when well administered, that any teacher who begins the work of 
practice teaching without it will bo handicapped. It presents t’rob- 
lems of securing facilities that are of value, facilities that can be 
administered for the needs of both ptxpils and teachers, an<l many 
detailed difficulties. In spite of all those, this report recommends 
that such work bo made a proroquisito to practice leaching, that it 
be used also while the practice teacher is at work, and that it be 
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used aftoi’ the period of pi'actiec work. It also urges that teacher- 
training institutions take up this problem seriously and develop 
facilities sufficient to do this very necessary work. Further, it rec- 
ommends that state legislation he enacted making it possible for 
all statc-rocognized teacher-training institutions h) secure such 
facilities as they are needed, subject to the ratification of the state 
depaiimeut of public instnictioii. Only 34 institutions out ef 111 
report such a prerequisite ! All should require it. 

(8) Less than one third make administrative conditions a 
prerequisite to pHUiticc teaching. Yet there is a type of work, fre- 
quently regarded as administrative, which is immediately helpful 
to the teacher, and which, if not given in some other course as a 
prerequisite, should be included in work in administration. It is 
sometimes listed as "School Economy,’' and deals with the prac* 
tices needed to beep the schoolroom in decent condition as to the 
health of teacher and pupils, the organization of classes, the keep- 
ing of records and making reports, and the relations between teach- 
er and administrative officials. It is recommended that such work 
bo included in either a course in administration as a prtn-ectuisite, 
or rcciuired in some other cotirse. Probably the appropriate place 
for it would be in the course on the principles of teaching in 
secondary schools. 

It is further observable that the general tendency is to make all 
of the generally required courses three scinester houre in (luantity. 
Including those courses alone, the total work required would l)e 18 
semester-hours. This includes the first, six eourses listed in the 
table of data. If to this wo add observation and practice teaching, 
as formerly recommended by the committee (2.5 to 5 somnster- 
hours), the total will bo 20-25 semestor-honrs of work in general 
psychology and odueation. This makes a total too high for the 
present possibilities of most institutions, but one very desirable. 
It should probably bo regarded as a maximum towards which in- 
stitutions might develop. Again, some of the maxima are so high 
that they raise (luostions as to the jttstiee of such requirements: 
for example, the 12 hours in principles of teaching and the 13 
hours in history of education. 
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6. Nature of Observation WorTc Required as a Prerequisite to Prac- 
tice Teaching 



Mm 

Max. 

Median 

A D 

hVoquenoy 

Mm No of actual viaita to olacs 
required 

1 

00 

19 

11 9 

36 institutions 

Mm No. of actual conferences 
required 

1 

36 

11 

7.2 

30 

Diatnbution of obserrations: 
Frevioua to P. T 

1 

36 

10 

7.7 

30 

ParaUel with P T 

1 

45 

13 5 

9.5 

22 

No concerned with general 
principles 

0 6 

30 

10 

6.6 

20 

No concerned with subject 
taught 

0.6 

40 

11 

8.9 

18 


Such, tendeicics as axe observable from those data show that 
about 20 class visits of observatiou are made. Theso are about 
equally divided between “previous to practice” and “paraUol with 
practice.” They are also about evenly divided between the study 
of general principles and the study of the specific subject to be 
taught by the practice teacher. In another place in this study, 
data are given showing that 54, or 48.6 per cent, of the reporting 
institutions use parallel observations, whereas but 22 are reported 
under this item here. The writer is inclined to believe that 54 is 
nearer the truth than 22. This type of work, to the writer’s per- 
sonal knowledge, is very frequently given. This larger number 
taken as the more accurate would invalidate the use of 13.5 as the 
median number, and 45, as the maximal number of observations 
made in parallel. 

7. Scholastic Rank, or Grade, Required 

Specific Scholastic Boquirements. 

In general college work. 

15 institutions require a gi'ado of 60 or better. 

19 institutions require a grade of D, or bettor. 

14 institutions i*cquiro a grade of passing. 

19 institutions have miscellaneous requirements. 

Total 67, or 60 per cent, of reporting institutions. 

In subject to bo taught. 

13 institutions require a grade of 70, or bettor. 

17 institutions rcquii-oa grade of I), or better. 

12 institutions require a grade of passing. 
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17 institutions have miscollancous requirements. 

Total 59, or 53 per cent, of reporting institutions. 

In prerequisite courses in Education. 

12 institutions require a grade of 70, or better. 

17 institutions require a grade of I), or better. 

14 institutions require a grade of passing. 

15 institutions have miscellaneous requirements. 

Total 58, or 52 per cent, of reporting iiistitutions. 

It is observable that there is a fairly strong tendency to insist 
upon some standard quality of preparation before entrance into 
practice teaching. In fact, it is probable that all institutions make 
some attempt at this, although but 60 per cent, of those reporting 
state that they do. In view of the fact that here is a very high 
correlation between teaching efficiency and quality of preparation, 
it seems odd that this item is not emphasized more. While those 
institutions that have specific rc<iuiremcnts stale them in terms of 
a percentage, a letter grade, or pjissing, it is probably true that all 
three groups really have but one minimum — ^that quality which 
someone judges to be “passing.” The miscollancous statonjonts 
of standards arc given as follows; “good seholai*ship;” “good;” 
“average;” “excellent;” “satisfactory;” “approved by depart- 
mental teachers;” “high standing;” “must rank with highest one 
third of students;” “creditable;” “very high;” “average of 2;” 
“grade considered in recommendation.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that a quality determined by 
judgments of relative position is probably most reliable. Hence, 
the standard of ranking with the highest one third seems a workable 
plan, although there might bo marked differences of opuiion about 
limiting it to one tliird. 

8. Requirement as to Physical Status of Praotico Teaeker 

Only a few mstitutions reported specific regulations bearing 
upon this matter. About 34 per cent., or 38 of the institutions 
reporting, take tlio physical status into consideration when selecting 
the practice teacher. About 45 per cent, or 50 institutions, re- 
port that they do not take this factor into consideration. Pitts- 
burgh requires a physician’s health certificate. The University of 
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Wisconsin requires a medical examination. Ohio Wesleyan re- 
quires a condition of good health based upon the health examina- 
tions of the Department of Physical Education, the head of which 
is a physician. No other speeifLc regulations wore repoilcd. Of 
course, many colleges and universities have a general requirement 
of a certain quantity of physical training, but that is no more 
germane to the teaching profession than to the medical profession. 
Such work as has been done by Tcrman (Ilealtli of the School 
ChUd and The Teacher’s Ilealth) gives a basis such that almost 
any institution can do something, even though facilities arc limited. 
This is, let it be said, an important part of the selection of the 
teaching staff, and it is to be regretted that so few institutions are 
seriously doing anything vrith it. 


9. Requirement as to Moral Stcet^is of Practice Teacher 


Reporting a requirement. . 
Reporting no requirement 


Number Per Cent, of all lieimrting 
Institutions 


69 I 63 

8 > 32 


A greater number have a requirement concerning moral status 
than concerning physical status. These requii'emcnts are usually 
stated as follows: “good character,” “unusually strong,” “re- 
quirements for college entrance. ” Others bar those who use liquor, 
tobacco, or profanity. Some few require written recommendations 
concerning moral character. In spite of these meager data, the 
writer believes that practically all institutions give this matter some 
oversight, neglecting it, probably, except in the flagrant, and easily 
observable eases. 


10. Apprentice Work Required Preliminary to Practice Teaching 


Type of Work 

Eeming records 

Making reporte 

Regulating room conditiona. 

Retmlating pupil oonditioni 

Seating and organising olam , 

Other featuree of mhool-room management, 
Averagti 


l^equono>es''and Pefoontagea of""" 

Institutions Reporting 

" rNTTlW tfenta 




"2T 

31 

30 

23 

26 


Per Cents 


21.6 

64 


28 

68 

62 

27 

69 

64 

20.7 

61 

66 

23.4 

60 

64 

26 

69 

54 

24.2 


64 
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Approximately one fourth require some form of preliminary 
apprentice work, approximately three fifths require no preliminary 
apprentice work. It would seem a better plan to induct the teacher 
gradually into the work of teaching than to do otherwise. Tho use 
of some form of preliminary apprentice work makes this a gradual 
change, and prevents loss of time after the teacher begins, as well 
as gives the practice teacher greater fi’ccdom to work with moi’e 
important problems. The wi’itor recommends that institutions 
make use of some forms of i)rcliminary apprentice work before 
placing tho teacher in charge of the class. 

11. Who Sanctions the Selection of the Practice Teaoherf 


renon tiUbnotionmff 

HeafTof llepartmwitl or alohoolT 7.™ 
Initniotor in eduoation . . . . , . 

Principal of training cohool , . » . . . 

Regular teacher 

Superintendent of sohoola. . . . « < . 

Board of eduoation < 

Preauiont of college 

Head of collegiate department 

Inatructor in collegiate department. 
Othor p oreone« 



While thtJBO data reveal some tendencies I’Cgjirding the sanction 
of tho HCloetion, they do not reveal all. For oxainplo, they do not 
show how these different agtmcios work jointly in tho selection of 
tho teacher. Such joint sanctioning appears in the following typos 
of comhinations : professor of odueation, professor in oollegiato 
department, and principal of training school ; head of dopartmeut 
of education, president of college, and collegiate department; head 
of department of education, supcrintcinlont of schools, collegiate 
department; professor of odueation and principal of training 
school, and several others. As tho table shows, the department of 
education is tho predominant factor in the sanctioning of tho soloe> 
tion of tho practice teache.r; but this is not a condition that is nni- 
versal. Noxt, stands the principal of the training school. Third, 
in importonco is the collegiate department tluit teaches tho sub- 
ject to bo taught by tho practice teacher. 

As long as tho department of education must be responsible 
for the professional training of tho teacher, tho final sanction of the 
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seleetion of Iha practice teacher shotdd be in the hands of that 
department. Never shotild the collegiate department have final 
sanction in this matter. The department of education will, how- 
ever, find itself frequently handicapped if it docs not seek the co- 
operation of the collegiate department representing the subject to be 
taught. The peculiar variations in methods of selection shown here 
are due largely to very variable standards in the different institu- 
tions doing the work. For example, a small college may utilize a 
practice teacher to assist in the regular work of a teaching assistant, 
in which case the president of the institution may make tlic final 
seleetion of tlie teacher, but may rely very much upon the judgment 
of other parties, particularly of the two departments concerned. 
Again, a public board of education may employ a practice teacher 
as an assistant teacher, in which case the board will probably ex- 
ercise the function of final sanction of that teacher. 

In the larger universities, it will be necessary to have the 
selection exercised almost entirely, if not entirely by members of 
the college or school of education, otherwise the machinery be- 
conres so complicated that it occupies too much time and labor in its 
operation. If two or three of these factors must operate together 
in a large university, it would often take a full semester to ascer- 
tain whether a prospective practice teacher could do any teaching. 
There is also the opportunity to eliminate many of the peculiar 
judgments made by men from collegiate departments as to the 
promise of teaching ability of the applicant. At the same time, 
it places very great responsibility upon the teachers and adminis- 
trators of the schools and colleges of education. Whenever the 
institution maintains a training school of its own, and whouevor 
it has cooperative rolalionships with public or private high schools 
it will bo necessary to cooperate with the head of such school, and 
often with the regular teacher, in making final the selection of the 
practice teacher. In institutions in which the regular t<'at‘her iji 
the training school is also a member of the faculty of the college!, 
or school of education, it is evident that this person should have 
largo power in the final selection of any practice teacher for his 
particular field. 
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IS. Requirement of AhUity to Use Apparatus 

No of institutions requiring 43 

No. of institutions not requiring 40 

Hero there is no ■well-defined tendency to make such a require- 
ment There seems to he no definite tendency as In the type o£ in- 
stitution that does make this requirement. All classes of institu- 
tions are represented in the number -with the rcqxiiremcnt, and the 
same may be said of those without it. 

The type of condition required is variously stated. The fol- 
lowing arc sonxe examples: “Yes, if in science;” “Must bo able to 
do the thing to bo taught to the pupils;” “In laboratory courses;” 
“Yes, if apparatus is to be used in tiu' subji'ct to be. taught;” 
“Yes, experience in eolh'gc laboratory;” “Yes, determined by 
personal acquaintance;” “Vi's, sjitisfaetory to department in- 
volved;” “Yes, all apparatus in jiliysical education;” “To satisfy 
professor, if apparatus is a feature of the work;” “One, weekly 
laboratory in special methods;” “ Yes, to warrant excellent work;” 
“Suitable r<-eomnieii(lation by department.” 

13. Tests Used in Relection of Practice Teachers 


It is very evident that, as yet, practically no use is made of 
any form of test to assist in selwiting practice teachers. It 8ccin» 
wise that more experimentation should bo done in this phase of 
selection of practice teachers. It is a possible conccptioti that 
standardised tests of ability in schoolroom subjects may be usc<l 
to help select such teachers. It is also possible to conceive of the 
use of a few periods of teaching as a preliminary tost (practical 
teaching test) to assist in this matter. Huch a test is now reiiuirod 
by the State Law of Ohio for a part of the examination for county 
teachers’ certificates, hut it is riot being carried out in all cases. 

Dr. 0. M. Holley made some preliminary tests of an experi- 
mental sort to help select practice teachers at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in 1916-36. Ilis results wore almost negative, but the data 
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were few m number, and wore compai'cd with subjective judgments. 
Hence, the present writer does not believe that these data should be. 
accepted as final.* 

While six institutions rcpoi’t that they use some other tests, they 
do not indicate what the tests arc. Hence, wo are loft in doubt as to 
what they are doing It seems needful that serious students of 
education should consider this problem of groat importance, and 
that they make experiments with it. It could be easily done, for 
almost all of the 111 institutions giving practice teaching have 
facilities to do the work, and there is surdy need that it bo done. 
It will help to substitute tested and exact data for subjective data 
about which there is always a chance for great vananco of opinion. 


14. Requirement of Writing AbUily 


Tsrpq of Inatittttion 

l ^nTIK Hpa.l . -r - 

Non-State UniTereilieB 

State Acrioultural OoUeeea 

State UmTenitiea 

CoUegea 

Totals ... . . . 


Yes 


No 


10 


7 

3 

14 

22 

" 48 ^ 


Five institutions requiip “Legibility,” but do not state how 
it is determined. Three require a quality of “Good,” but do not 
define what is meant. One non-state institution reports; “Con- 
sidered in exceptional eases only.” A state agricultural college 
states: “None specified, but constaait pressure for better writ- 
ing.” One college requires a quality “equal to county cortificato 
requirements.” 

Some requirement as to writing ability should bo made. Hero 
it is possible to establish a definite standard, for the Thorndike s<*al(', 
or some other scale, can bo used to asccilain the quality. A quality 
of 30 on the Ayi'cs scale for ehildrcn, or probably 40 should, in 
the writer’s opinion, be the uiiniimmi for teachers in general. For 
teachers that will have much to do with handwriting, a nmch better 
quality should bo required. 

•Soo A. B. Moad and 0. B. Ilolloy, Forecasting sumwh iti j)rn«tlcn teach- 
ing. Jow. Mac. Bui/rh., 7:19J6, 406-407. 
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B. PRACTICES IN SUPERVISION OF PRACTICE TEACHERS 

1 mid 2. Sdeclion mid Oruanizalion of Contont lo ho Taught 


liy practice teacher , 

By Bonio other person . . 

By following texts used 
By use of syllabi 
Other methods , , 

Various coiabinatioiis of tlu*. methods indicated are used. But 
tlie data above sliow plainly the doniinaneo of the teoctliook. They 
suKKOst that professors of ediu«vtion should say no more about the 
textbook nielhod dominating hcIkh)! work until their own work is 
more free, from it than this reiioH, indicates. On the other hand, 
it is eueotiraging to observe' that syllabi are rather extensively used. 
This, of course, is not a guarantee, of high-gra<le work, but it gives 
mori' chances of it than the. following of a t('xt.book. It should also 
be noted that 19 institutions take the selection and organimtion of 
(lonlent out of the hands of the practice ti'ueher. This raisi's the 
(piery as to when these teachers will ever get training in doing this 
very necessary work, if not iluring the jicriod of practice teaching. 
From the returns it scorns t,hat tho commonest toadeney is that tho 
supervisor and practice teacher cooperate in selection and organi- 
zation of contont. To the writer, a type of coopemtion between tho 
two scorns most advisable, because it gives the practice teacher 
some training in tliis, and at tho same time, protects Iho work from 
erratic changes. The “other methods” wore not indicated. 

The writer roconwnends that all practice teachers ho required 
to plan tho entire course that they will teach, under supervision 
of their critic.. This might bo a part of some other course, or a 
part of tho work o£ practice teaching, but it should be essmitially a 
part of tho practice teacher’s training. 


Planning of VaUy Lemons 




Undoubtedly, the actual planning of tho daily lesson should bo 
done by the practice teacher and oritioised by tho supervisor. This 
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is probably the predominant practice, i. o., “By both.” How can 
a supervisor justify the practice of planning the lesson to be taught f 
Would the supervisor desire that someone else plan her work for 
him or hert How will the practice teacher ever acquire any sMU 
in planning his, or her teaching, if It is planned by the supervisor? 
Certainly, this practice should be discontinued. When the two 
work together, and the planning gradually becomes the work of the 
practice teacher, so that it is done without the help of the super- 
visor, the practice teacher is receiving valuable training. 

i. Supervisor’s Visits to the Class Taught 


i Freq. | 

Mm. 

1 Median ! 

! Max. 1 

1 A D 1 

Misool 

Partial penodB 


2 

■Qal 


Tiwai 

27 

Whole periods 


2 

■B 



17 


Some reports gave data that could not be classified under the 
statistical headings ; these are listed as miscellaneous. The general 
tendencies are important. To visit a practice tcaehcr 13 partial 
periods, or 9 whole periods, is the prevailing tendency, according 
to these reports. Two very important problems are involved. 
First, should visits during but a part of the period bo made for the 
purpose of supervision? Second, how many visits constitute a de- 
sirable standard? To the first, the answer can be veiy readily 
made that no one can judge the quality of a teacher’s work unless 
he sees and hears the teacher begin the work, carry it on during 
the period, and finish the period. How can a supervisor toll about 
summaries, assignments, aims, etc., by a judgment based upon the 
observations made during a visit of a few minutes to the class? 

The second question cannot be answered so easily. It Is a 
matter which will vary much with the needs of the practice tcaehcr. 
One might secure the most important values of the training by a 
dozen visits and eonfercnecs, and another might do it in a half a 
dozen periods. However, it seems that as a matter of protecting the 
work from neglect (and the writer knows that it is somctim(!s neg- 
lected) some minimal standard number of visitation periods should 
be established. This might bo stalc<l better in terms of a p roportion 
of the total periods taught by the practice teacher. The writer 
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Buggests the following tentative and protective standards: for 
teachers who teach one class one period a day for a full semester, 
the supervisor should visit the class at least two fifths of the number 
of periods that the practice teacher has charge of the class ; when 
the total teaching period is less than a semester, this proportion 
should be increased, because the same problems arise and the need 
is greater when the time is shorter. For the full semaster’s sched- 
ule, this would mean two visits per week by the supervisor. 

3. Determining Aims of Course and Daily Work of Practice 

Teadier 


~ "'Ym " ' N o''° 

By praotisa teacher 00 ' ' 10 

B y aupflmaor 71 8 

Many reports j*cvealod the fact that the aims wore determined 
jointly by the supervisor and the practice teacher. Yet many in- 
dicated that either the supervisor or practice teacher had the entire 
control over this infl)ortant matter of the teaching. Hero, again, 
it seems wise that the practice teacher shoultl have training and 
help by the supervisor, until, by gradiwl changes ho can do it en- 
tirely himself. Ifo should also bo given help in identifying rela- 
tionships between typt's of aims dcsirwl and typos of methods 
needed to secure them. 


6 and 7. Use of Jieports About the Work 



Practically all institutions use some form of final report upon 
the work of the practice teacher. The use of tlie other type is 
varied, as shown by the table above. For the purpose of a can>- 
ful record of the progress made and problems met, it would seem 
wise to have careful, systematic reports made at the end of each 
period, by some one, and, if not then, at the end of each week at 
least. Vet, on the other hand, there is an added burden of consid- 
erable size by such a requirement The writer suggests that a 
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fair, working compromise can bo made by having rcjMirtH by tho 
supervisor after each visit and oonXci*cncc, and after other periotls, 
reports of some standard form filed by the practice-teacher. This 
latter seems to be the practice at the University of Wisconsin High 
School. Some report schedules are given further on in this paper. 

8. Types of Conferences Used 



Yob No 

General oonferenoe 

Individual oonferenoe .... 

Both types 

Types of individual oonferenoes 

Held oef ore teaohins period 

Held after toaohing period. . 

Held both before and after . . 

60 13 

80 2 

76 6 

20 2 

42 0 

05 1 


These data establish the following facts: first, that some form 
of conference is univoi*sally utilized; second, that tho general ten- 
dency is to use both general and individual oonfoi’onccs; third, 
that another general tendency is to have conferences with the prac- 
tice teacher both before and after tho period of teaching for the 
day, or at least on some of the days. 


9. Parallel Observation Work Required 


Fuallet olMwrstioiis r^tdrod. 

Xa the same eubjeot 

In other lubjeota 

Xn the lame school 

In other sohoole 


— 



‘No 

■'ar 

ss 

it 


• 

0 

1 
O 

o 

Institutl'ons 

4-6 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2 

^12 

1 

12 

1 

20 

2 

30 

3 


Indefinite number of observations. “One hour per day.” 
"One hour per week.” "One half-hour per week.” "One Imoii 
in three.” "One lesson a month.” "One Homester.” "Home- 
times.” 

Those data show tho following tcudoncicH: first, to wijnirc 
some observation work parallel with tho practice teaching; hocoiuI, 
to require such work in tho subject tho practice teacher w iMichiiig 
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more, frequently than otherwise ; third, to use the same school and 
other schools about equally; fourth, the.rc is no marked tendency 
as to the quantity of this work done. This type of work is usually 
<losiral)le. It may be desirable under any of the conditions stated 
above, yet some. ina1,itutions neglect it entirely. It seems wise here 
that as a toiitative, proh'ctivo standard somio number of parallel 
observations be. establislied. Again, this standard may be estiib- 
lished in terms of a propoi'tion of the total number of class periods 
taught by the pra<*.ticc teacher. The writer suggests that this 
proportion he not less than one tenth. 


to. Methods of Rating Woi'h of Practice Teachers 

Ym 

Hy ityatom 0^ 

liy piurci^ntftgA nyst^ni * ... 2^ 

By flomo point nyiitom 11 

By AnnlytiMil. or Boortwiard method. 24 

Other metho<in .... 12 


These <la(a sb<>w : first, a Umdeney to use some system of rating 
pra<!tiee tiwichers; H(‘coud, a tendoney to use. the letter-grade system 
more tlinn luiy other, i,fl.,tho institution simply rates the teacher by 
the regulai* eollogo grading sysUwi ; third, that the percentage sys- 
tem is still widely uh<k1; fourth, that a point system of any kind 
is not widely used ; fifth, that scorc-card methods are coming to ho 
tised rath<(p widely. Some of the score-card blanks are exhibited 
in tiiis chapter. This problem of mting is, of course, one of veiy 
gi'eat diflfienlty. The writer suggests that relative-position judg- 
ttumts of the work of the practice teachers may sometiinos bo used 
though these are often difflcnlt to use. heeauso so few teachers will 
be at work at the. saimi time. For (ionsidcration of this, the reader 
shoultl consult the recent literature on teacher rating or teacher 
mejiHuremeut. 


it. Who Supervises the Practice TeacMag 
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In almost every case one of these agencies is found working 
with one or more of the others. That is, the typical condition of 
supervision is that of more or loss definite combination of super- 
vising agencies. This raises several very important t)rol)l('ins. 
Should there be a general director ? If so, who should it bo ? If no 
general director, should not each supemsor bo free, to act alone 
without mterference from othors? It seems to tho writer that, in 
general, tho department, or school, of education should always hold 
the finfil power of supoivision. This implies tho existence of some* 
sort of general director. As far as possible, all of tho supervision 
should bo conducted by tho staff bi education, or by them and their 
co-workers in the training school. Tho actual conditions of super- 
vision arc none too promising. In one institution, one hundred 
practice teachers are reported as supemsod by one general super- 
visor with little or no additional help. It is the writer's view that 
this is the most eracial problem of tho administration of practiw* 
teaching, in its present status. To secure stiffidcni supervisorif 
staff, wHK training to do the work, is now an impossihUily, hecMwe 
such supervisors do not exist. This means that departmental staffs 
are overworked, or they neglect this phase of teacher training, if 
they try to do all tho work alone. Or, if they rely upon tho help 
of other departments, they invariably have co-workers whose tra- 
ditional training and educational theories are at variauee with 
present educational theory, and the very proUem set for solving 
by the workers in education is very largely unsolved after all, 6a- 
cavse all that has been done by the department is negatived by the 
supervision of the practice teaching. Tho writer makes the follow- 
ing recommendations I'cganling this practice : first, that all colleges 
and schools of education follow tho {)olic.y of securijig sup<‘rviHOrs 
with experience and training in education. Second, tliat colleges 
of arts and sciences that are doing this work do the same thing 
just as rapidly as possible, and eliminate tho supervision by other 
departments as rapidly as possible. Third, that any inslilulion 
that is doing this work and cannot get the type of heli> needed, 
secure supervisors from the staffs of tho best secondary schools and 
give them training along with tho supervision. This is a possi- 
bility. There are often elfieiont tenebers desirous of further traiti- 
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iiiff that can complete some graduate work this way, and the super- 
vision they do and the remuneratiou for it serve the function oC a 
teaching fellowship. In gemroL, my plan should he used which 
will elimiHale supervision hy Ihc traditional sort of supervisor and 
which will bring the work of practice ieacMng into harmony with 
present educational philosophy and needs of secondary schools. 


12 and IS. Number of Practice Teachers Supervised 


A, By tlic (Jonojal Dinwtoi 

.. 

OoniputiHl 

Ii» By Hporittl Huporvinor, 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Avf*rnKn 

lOniimatod 

(/omi)Ut(v<l. 


Freci’ “ 

Mm 

Modmn 

Max. 

" A/D. 

02 

0 

10 

155 

14,8 

10 

5 

15 

HO 

H.5 

48 

0 

8.5 

70 

5.7 

45 

2 

12. 

00 

11.3 

28 

» 

0 

42 

0.09 

0 


0 

25_ 

7.3 


Those data show : first, that the majority of institntions arc 
giving both tlie gt*neral director and th(‘. special supervisor a heavy 
loa<l of work, hecanse this is so frequently done, in addition to other 
work, and because tins maxinud numbers ai’O too large for any one 
r»erson to sui)ervls<', ove»i if no othe.r work were done. The data 
verify what was stated above about the work of the supervisor. 
Heeoml, the median teiideiiciw arc probably what they should be. 
The M«ol<'ty of (''ollege Teiiehers of Rducation, at the meeting held 
at Kansas (tity, in 11)17, wcoinmcaided a standard for the mirabor 
of practice teaebors supervised by one supeiwisor, or director. This 
standard wiu»; “Not more than twenty practice tt«ichcrs.'” Xn 
fact, this 8tan<lard is far too high for ellllcicut work by a special 
sup<*rvisor, as was wdl brought out at the Kansas Oity meeting by 
Doan ir. (}. Mbuiich, of Miami University. 


t4. Tinw in Clock Hours per Week per Praetm Teacher Given 
to Supervision by Special Supervisor 


U 


luifCatmtim. . rTT.* .T rrr.Tvr"^ i\ 

32 

"Min’ 

1.0 

Mmliiin 

2l0 ' 

5.0 

Max. 

10 

Masdmtim ............ . 

29 

15 

ASSaWSiiiv 

19_ 

1.0 

S.5 

15 
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Those data show: first, that the tendency is to Rive from 2 to 5 
hours per week to supoiwision of an individual practice teacher; 
second, that to supemsc some teachers takes voiy nmeh more time 
thair others, or the supervisors neglect the work for various causes 
in some cases; third, that it is left veiy doubtful what is being 
done in the other institutions which did not answer this query. 
Only about one third replied to this paif, of the inquiry. 


16. Diiinbufion of Year’s Instruction of a (liven (Hass 



Froq. 

Mm. 

Median 

Max, 

Mode 

Portion tnufi;ht by 

Practice teacher . . . 

07 

10 

60 

1 1 

60 

Regular teacher . 

00 

0 

L M _■ 

1 90 1 

60 


The portions are given in percentages of the total work of the 
year. 

These data show that the amount of leaching done by the prac- 
tice teacher varies from 10 per cent, to 100 per cent of the year’s 
work in a given class ; second, that the general tendency is decidedly 
to divide the work equally between the two typos of teachers. This 
raises the question of the advisability of having any class taught 
the whole year by a practice toiichcr, and also the question os to 
what portion should bo taught by the practice teacher. This latter 
question refers, of course, to a general standard, subject to exe^eption 
in unusual eases, but to bo applied to most cases without imioh, or 
any variance. For example, should the practice teacher use 50 
per cent, of the time of the class or 30 per cent, or some other pro- 
portionf This typo of standard should not bo detormined arbi- 
trarily but should be detonninod on the ba.sis of two sots of factors : 
first, how much of the tcacliing will bo needed to secure the results 
dcsii-ed by the work of practice teaching? Arid second, how much 
of the time of the class can bo utilized by the practice teacher and 
yet do no injuiy to tho pupils taught? The latter question will 
be considered fii-st. If the amiount of supervision recommended in 
this paper is actually given, and the exceptionally Incompotont 
teacher is immediately removed from the charge of the class, it 
seems to the writer that many classes may bo taught throughout 
an entire year by tho same practice toaoher without .serious injury 
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to the work, and, in fad., can bo taught so that the, offieicncy of the 
woi“k constantly hicreascs. The wril<‘r ventures the view that such 
teaching would bo siipci’ior t.o in’obably 50 ]»or cent, of the present 
teaching anyway. Yet this does not mean that any one desiring to 
do practice teaching shouhl be given such a privilege. Kroin the 
otlier view, that of the. needs of the tc'acher, if, seems that the aims, 
or outcomes, of the pi'actiee work should be the limiting factor. 
If if. fakes ten w('eks to atl,iiin these, then ten weeks should he. tlie. 
minimum; if a whole year, then a whole year’s leaching should he. 
recpiiri'd of the teacher, h’ive seme.sfer-houi’s is not too great a 
(piantify to ask, hut it is too great a (piantity for some insfitiithms 
to s(\cnre now. The, varying standard (2.r» to 5 semesler-hours) 
adopted by flu* (follege Teachers of Kdiication seems f.o be n wise 
working .sfandanl for the present. Hut the (luaiitity should be in- 
creased wlimiever any supervisor r<*cogni>«‘s the imed of so doing. 

tC>. (JuanHln of Pravticr Tm'hhiy Dow by Mnvli Prwlha Teacher 


In 45-minuin p('ruKiH 
Minimum mjmml. . 

Maximum obuinail.. 

Avnraffc nbiaUiMl. . . , 

Itt 00-mmutn ix^rtcKlii 
Minimum rt^aulml. « 

Maximum obtained., 
ubtoinmi. . . . 

OthVr narlmix 

minutn tx^rioda. 
fiA*ininuta imrluda. . . 

OO-ralnuin ix^ioda. . . 

IKi^miuuto poficnl*. , . 

Kmiueuc.ies of perimis other than 45 or 50 ntinutes wer<* small, 
(tertain eharacterlsties of tlieso data d('maud explanation find 
raise (jueries. The median is in no ease above 50 periculs. If IH 
periixls (45 minutes to 60 minutes) he eouuttsl as one semester- 
hour, then the median amount of teaehing <lonc is about. 2 t«i 3 
st'meater-hours. The variatwms from the median amount are very 
great. This should Iwi so. No flxotl maximal or mifdmul amount 
should be re(iulred of all. The maxima nweal some idiosyneracies. 
For example, one institution reports that it rwjulw's 200 45-minute 
periwls of teaching, but den's not give the maximum obtaiiu'd. The 
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highest T naMTimm obtained, on the other hand, reported by another 
institution, is 95 periods of 45 minutes, while another reports the 
maximum of 100 50-minute periods. JJegarding minima, it is not 
clear why the minima for the 50-minute period should be so much 
lower than for the 45-miuutc period. One institution ropoila a 
pex’iod of 90 minutes and indicates that it is a period of combined 
supervised study and teaching. The actual amounts of teaching 
done, as shown hoi’c, show also the possibility of maintaining the 
varying flexible standard of 2.5 to 5 semester-hours of practice 
teaching. 

17. Distribution of Praotico Teaching Among Puhjfcds, 
in Percents. i 



Jj’xea. 

Mm. 

Modian 

“Max.*'' 


Portion done m first subjoot . 

21 

33 

67 

100 

10.3 


16 

3 

33 

MlfM 

11.2 


MEM 

2 





Contemporaneouflly * 6 yoa 2 no 

Coxuieoutivoly 0 you 1 no 


These data indicate that there is, as yet, no strong tendency to 
provide practice teaching in different subjects, cither contempor- 
aneously, or consecutively. Among those few institutions tliat do 
provide practice teaching in two subjects, the median tendencies 
are to have two thirds of the teaching in the first, and one third of 
the teaching in the second subject. It is noteworthy that five in- 
stitutions rcpoit practice teaching in a third subject. In general, it 
is safe to assume that the practice teaching of prospective second- 
ary teachers is done in but one subject. But is such a custom wisof 
Is it meeting the needs of the secondary teachers? The writer 
thinks not. The following facts are pertinent in this connection. 
First, the groat majority of high-school teachers teach more than 
one subject. Second, if they receive praiitice teaching in but one 
subject, either they must transfer a very largo amount of their 
training or they must go through the ancient blunders aiul niistak<‘H 
of teachers in beginning to teach the subjects in which tlu^y liavo 
not had practice teaching. Suppose that the teacher is called upon 
to teach United States hi 8 toi 7 and plane geometry — and such com- 
binations are not uncommon. And, suppose that the practice tench- 
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ill)? was done ontircly in hislovy. Tlio chancoB are slight that there 
will be iiiueh transfer of real skill to teaching the geometry. It iimy 
bo argued that facilities cannot bo KUfiplicd for so inneli jiractice 
teaching; hut the need exists just the same. Praclm UarMnff 
should he supplied in at least two suhjeds, and as soon ns possihle, 
it should be required in at least two svbjccAs. 


18 . Cost of fiupervision 


The data asked for here were not given, prcsiuiiably because they 
had not been coinput.e(l by any of the inslitutioiis. However, some 
did give the cost of supervision in txirins of the total or partial 
salary of tlie supervisors. The following tabh' incIudeH such data 
as were received: 


TotftiBalary . 
Partiul luitnry 



Mm. . 

Mtvlmu 1 

Max. 

A. 0. 

. « ’ 

IfiOO 


«2noo* 

1*480 

.1 20 1 

rM 

no 1 

mo 

1 . . «o 


The most conunoii practice, as shown here, is to count a portion 
of one’s salary as ('xpended for tiiis work of supervision. Tliis is ex- 
pIi(‘aI)lo because nmny of the suiiervisors give part of their time to 
other work. The tenclicr of special methods in history may bo the 
supcrvisoi* in history and also teach some other eourso in that fleld. 
Until institutions keep careful records of costs, in teims of students 
educated, we shall not be able to secure reliable data on a matt(‘r of 
this sort, because they cannot, take the time to make the computa- 
tions needed to give the data. Such data would bo of considiTahlc 
value. InstitutioiiH contemplating the inauguration of practice 
teaching ask “What will it cost.?’’ Tliero is no tleflnite answer 
for any of the many systems in vogue, ireiiee, the interest lags and 
the matter goes by default or the department, or college, of oduca- 
tiou tights a lonely battle. 


.19. Kxmption of Teaekers-in-Tmining fnm Praeiiee Teaching 

( 1 ) On bjwis of previous teaching exiwrioueo ; 36 yes ; 3H no. 

(2) Quantity used as basis for exemption. 

A. Iligh-sehool teaching: 

1. Teaching in high sehool to be one ami ouo-ludf times 
the praetieo-teaehing requiromont. 

2. Eight months’ teaching used as basis. 
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3. One ycai*’s expoiience is used as basis by six insti- 
tutions. 

4. Basis, "One year, four hours per week.” 

5. Basis, ‘'One year, three hours per week.” 

6. Two years’ oxpenence is used by three inslitutioiis. 

7. One institution counts two years’ expcricneo as one 
semester-hour. 

8. One institution counts throe years’ expoi'ioneo as one 
semester-hour. 

9. Two institutions use five years’ experience, one of 
them counting the five years’ experience equivalent 
to one-half year of practice teaching. 

B Blomeiitaiy-school teaching: 

1. Ratio is that of two times as much toachhig i'xpe- 
nenee as practice teaching. 

2. One year of eight months. 

3. Two institutions make “one year equivalent to ex- 
emption.” 

4. One institution uses a sliding scale of one to two 
years. 

r). One institution uses three years and makes it equiva- 
lent to two semester-hours. 

6. One uses five years for exemption. 

7. One makes one year equivalent to four somostor- 
hours. 

8. One makes one year equivalent to three semester- 
hours. 

0. On basis of other factors ; 

“Exemption when not enough classes to go round.” 

“Reduce amount upon classroom evidence of ofliciency.” 

“Lack of accessible school.” 

“Practice for all for whom there are opportunities.” 

“Lack of adequate facilities.” 

“Exceptional service in standard school system.” 

“Each must teach at least five periods.” 

“Optional with student.” 

“Exempt all except candidat<‘s for B. a. in Education.” 
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Sonic important questions arc involved in the matter of ex- 
emption of experienced teachers. For cxainpU^, are not some ex- 
perienced teachers almost incapable of profitinj^ by any traiuin^ij? 
Arc not some of them capable and desirous of profiting by just 
such training as skillfully 8np<‘rvised practice teaching? Are not 
facilities at present too scarce to j)rovi<le all prospective te^ichors 
with practice' teaching? ff some are not exempt, at present, will 
not the schools have a shortage of teachers, even in normal times? 
Will not inspection of the classroom work of th<* exfierieneed teach- 
er serve as basis to judge if she should do practice, teaching? The 
writer believes that for the ])resont, we shall lie (lompelled to rc’sort 
to more oi* loss exemption; but lliai when war conditions become 
normal again, the pra(*ti(M‘ of exemption shonhl be gradually, but 
surely <Iiscontiuuc(K Such a policy will nu'an the provision of 
facilities for practice tcaehing on a scale not n<>w in exislenec in 
any Institution, 


iiO, (hr.dii for Praeike Tvavhinff 


TowMta n A. or n.S. in ArtM, • , « 2H yt^ti 1 1 no 

Toward dcKr<fo In Uduontiou • . , 1 (I ytui 


Ilrtnwi for I'i(|uaUnrt Toaohiaa ft»r uiw Hnm«iit.or-H(»ur’» Orwtit, 


l^uttiber of AO-mmutw lUWiodH rw 4 ulr<'d, 
Nuttibor of 4r><*minuT,«t rotiulrml... 

Numhfir of 411-mitmto Inhuratory ponodd 

roouirod 

Numuor of 5A-mInuto TStrtodri rmiuirml... 
Number of pt«rio<lH n^iuIrruL . . 


Kr<M|. 

Min. 

Mmliiin 

2U~ 

id — 

21 

(A 


21 

12 

15 

m 

I 

IS 

*, 


, • • 

• * . « 


Max. 


12(1 

ao 

t»0 


Baw'x for nttuHiii}? or gratiling frrdil, nro viiHouh, but moHlly 
<!ouU'p atttHud two typoK of «)tMtUio»iH. Firet, lt»’oinp<!t<uu*t‘, oh 
judgotl by Uut siiporvisor, m a lnwis for njfuH’mK en'dit. H«<f(wuJ, 
fnuK'caa, aw judged by Iho wupennHorH, ih a baHiH for «ra»iUn(c crtidii. 
A f«w umUtiitionH ropoid. Ihc work in prnrtiot' toiirbiui): na a ‘‘non 
crodit rt‘(purotnctit.'’ Thia ia probably one way of aayin« that, tho 
Arta college haa auwcaafully avoUlctl allowing credK for aticli work, 
yot olTora tlio work. 

On what aort of a baaia could oue be expected to teach 126 
poriuda for ono wancHto^bour cmlitf Thia ntlgUt bo atiaworcd 
varioualy. Vot, to the writer thew* aro wane comlitiona which jua- 
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tify as small an amount of credit as that for 126 periods. If the 
supervisor rarely visits the class, if conferences arc rarely hold, 
if the visits to the class are few in number and almost all partial 
periods, then, it seems to the writer that the work is probably not 
worth any more than one semester-hour. It is but little else than un- 
supervised teaching, and that is not efiScient practice teaching. The 
other features of the table need no additional comment. 

SUMMARY OF SURVEY 

One hundred eleven, or 52 per cent, of the institutions report- 
ing are giving practice teaching for secondaiy teachers. Siuoc 
1914-15 there has been a general tendency to increase the work iu 
aU types of institutions except colleges and non-state xinivcrsitics. 

MetTiods of Sdeolion of Praolice Teachers 

1. Practice teachers are selected from junior and senior elsis- 
ses, from the fifth year of combination courses and from gradual^ 
students. The major tendency is to select a senior — a fourth-year 
student. 

2. The amount of general college work required prclimhiary 
to entrance on practice teaching varies from 10 semester-hours to 
134 semester-hours. The genertd tendomy is to require a minimum 
of 90 semester-hours. 

3. The amount of work done in subjects to bo taught varies as 
follows : 

(1) In one subject: from 12 to 26 semester-hours, with an 

average of 18 semester-hours. 

(2) In a second subject: from 12 to 18, with an average of 

15 semester-hours. 

(3) In a third subject: from 12 to 15, semester-hours. 

4. The amount of work required in education before en- 
trance on practice teaching varies from 10 to 17 semester-hours, 
with an average of 12 semester-hours. 

6. The types of courses most frequently required in education 
preliminary to entrance on practical teaching arc ; 
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Oenci’al Psychology 3 Scm.-Ili'H, 72 IiistitiiUoim 

Kdticational Psycliology 3 Soin.-llra. CH lnHti1.«ti(tns 

Prill, of Teaching in 

See. Schools 3 Heiii.-l 1 re. 76 I nslitutions 

History of Kdneation 3 Seiii.-lirs. 72 Institutions 

Special Mcthoils 3 Scm.-IIre. 64 Institulions 

J*rin or Phil, of Kduc. 3 S<sm.-IIrs. 64 Institutions 

About oiui third of the III institutions (34) voipiiro observa- 
tion of teaching in secondary schools. 

But 16 institutions n*(iiiirc the study of the social aspects of 
education. 

IVI iscellaiu'ous types of couriK'S are reipiired by 14 instil.utionH, 
averaging 4 semesler-houre each. In this group of jut'reiiuislles are 
the following: ethics, sociology, Bible, philosophy, school law, 
school administration, educntional hygiene, gemdlc, and e,Ki)eritneu- 
tal psychology, logic. 

6. The institutious utilming oliservalion as a iirewiuisite are 
tending to rwiuire a minimum of lil visits with 11 conferences. 
About one half are done preliminary to ai’tual teaching mul one 
half parallel to the teaching. The same proportions are distribiitiHl 
between the study of general principles and the study of the leach- 
ing of the Hubjiwt to b(> taught by the (iractice twudier. 

7. hi scholastic rank, or gmde, of work, there is little agriw- 
juent, due to the vague and unsetlled conditions of educational 
measurciuent, Jn gmieral college work, 67, or 60 per emit., of in- 
stitutions have, some form of lasiuirement. Fifty-nine, or 63 per 
eontu, have such miuiremeiits in the suhjoet to lie taught, nml 68, or 
62 per emit., have such renuircmmits for work in eilucatitm, Tliese 
re<iuiremonts are oxpresswl in terms of percentage, lelter-grmles 
"passing,” “good,” and excellent.” 

8. The physical status of the prospetitive teacher is taken into 
consideration by 38, or aliout 34 per emit., of tho histitutions. Fifty, 
or 45 per emit., have no physical miuiromnnt. 

9. Probably all consider tho moral status of the prospective 
teacher, but only 50 of tho 111 report that thoy do so. Though 
they Htato they have sueh a requirement, very few give the require- 
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ment. Tlui*ty-six, or 32 per cent., rcpoi-l that they have uo siieh 
requirement. 

10. An average of 54 per cent, j-eport that they have no pre- 
liminary apprentice work in keeping rceords, making roporlfi, reg- 
Tilating hygienic conditions, nor class organization and manage- 
ment. An average of 27, or 24 per cent., report that they do re- 
quire preliminary apprentice work in these phases o£ teacher ac- 
tivity Keeping records is required least, and regulating room con- 
ditions is required moat frequently. 

11. The final sanction of the selection of the practice teacher 
is given by the head of the department or school of eilucation in 74, 
or 66% pel’ cent., of the institutions and in 7, or 6 per cent., lie 
does not have this function Other porsoius who luilp to select the 
teacher arc the instructors in education, principal of the tniiniug 
school, regular class teacher, superintendent of schools, board of 
education, president of college, member of the collegiate depart- 
ment representing the subject to bo taught. Boards of education 
have least to do with sanctioning selection. Others do this in the 
order given here, department of education, principal of training 
school, head of collegiate department and superintendent of schools. 

12. Thii-ty, or 27 per cent., of the 111 institutions require 
some degree of skill in use of teaching apparatus; 23, or 20 per 
cent., have no such roquiremont. 

13. The use of some form of test to aid in sdection of teach- 
ers is reported as follows: 70, or 63 per cent, do not use any 
standardized tests; 6, or 5 per cent., report that they do use suoh 
tests. Eighteen, or 16 per cent, use a pi*actical teaching tost, and 
61, or 55 per cent., do not. One institution reports experiments 
with some special tests. 

14. Ability to write legible handwriting is considered by 10, 
or 9 per cent., and 48, or 411 per cent, do not consider it 

Practices in Supervision of Practice Teachers 

1. The pi’climinary selection and organization of the subject 
matter to ho taught is made by supervisor in 05 per cent, of the in- 
stitutions, while in 50 per cent, the practice teacher either shares 
in this or docs all of it. Seventeen per cent, of the institutions 
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state that the piwtu'e Icachcr does milliiiiK wilh I his (.>[)o <»r work. 
Six iiuititntioiiH stale that the praeliee teuelier is f>i\eii full freedom 
in Ills inattcx'. 

2. Seventy i)ei’ cent nse lexis as }>:ui<les in eonlent. Fifly- 
Hoveu i)or eent. use syllabi as glides in eonlent. 'I'hirly-lhree and 
one third per eent. us(! other ineaius. 

U In fiO per eenl. of the inslilulions l>olli praeliee leaeher 
and supervisor eoot>erale in leason plannin{>. In IS!! p('r eenl. Ihe 
supervisor dietalos the plan. In 1.1 p('r eenl. Ihe sui)ervisor does 
aothinK wilh lesson planniii}?. 

4. The aims of lh(‘ work are delermined, aeeordiiif? U> tin* 
I’elurns, hy both sup('rvisor and praeliee* t(*aeher. In (il p(>r eenl. 
Iho supervisor and in .11 per eenl. the leaelu'r, share in elelerminiiiK 
aiitis. In 14 per eent. the leiieher is not .supiiosed lo elelerniine the 
aims of the work. 

.1. OuriiiK tin* period of praeliee leneliing, llie supe'rviKor 
lends lo visit the elassroom ami inspeel Ihe leaelilng for lit partial, 
and 1) whole periods. Since tin* number of jteriods of leaching lend 
lo be about dC to .10, the supervisor is in lln* classroom about 20 to 

2.1 complete periods, and makes short visits lo (he room in about 

2.1 per eent. to UO per eent. of the periods of teuehing. 

0. About one fifth reipiire </h( 7;/ reports by sup<*rvisor. About 
two fifths reciuire no (loily i*eports by supervisor. Alioul 00 per 
eent. reiiuire rfrttV// reports by pmetiee. teaeln'r. About 28 per eenl. 
r<‘(|uiro no daily r(‘i»orls iiy pineliee teaelu'r. 

7. About 20 iier eent. re<iuire weekly i‘t*ports by supervisor. 
About 2,1 per eent. itsiuire no wwkly reports by supervisor. About 
21 per eent. mpiin* w«*kly reports liy teaelier. Almut 22 [ter eent. 
recpiiro no wwikly reports by teae.her. i*raetienll,v all iH'ipiire some 
form of final repoi’t. on work when teaeliiiig is comtdeted. 

8. Botli general ami inclividual eonfereuees are usi*tl in (i7 
per emit, of the institutions, fadivnitml eonfereuees predominate; 
72 per eent. use them. Kleveti per cent, do not us<* g(‘nerut ism* 
forenim 

Individual conferences an* held both liefore uiul after the 
period of teaching in 58 per eent. of the east's. ( 'onfenuiees before 
teaching are least often usctl. 
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9. Parallel observation work is used by 47 per cent, of insti- 
tutions ; 26 per edit, state they do not use it. There is no {jeucral 
tendency as to the quantity of these parallel observations. Most of 
them eoneem the teaching of the subject taught by the practice 
teacher and are in the same school whore the practice teacher is at 
work. 

10. The most prevalent method of rating practice teachers 
is by letter grades. Analytical (score-card) method comes next and 
the percentage system third. Many combine letter grades with 
other systems. 

11. The supervision is given by the following named iiersons, 
the order indicating their relative frequencies: general director, 
supervisor on college faculty, supervisor on staff of public sehool, 
supervisor connoeted with both institutions, and supervisor on staff 
of training sehool only. Sixty four per cent, report the use of a 
general director. 

12. The number of practice teachers supemsed by the gen- 
eral director varies from none to 155. The median tendency is to 
supervise about 10 to 15 teachers. 

13. The number of practice teachers supervised by the. special 
supervisor varies from none to 90, but the median tendency is 
about 4 to 12. 

14. The time in clock hours per week per practice teacher 
given to supervision varies from 1 or 2 to 15 hours. The general 
tendency is about 2 to 5 hours. 

15. The portion of the year’s work of a given class taught by 
practice teachers varies from 10 to 100 per cent; by the regular 
teacher from none to 90 per cent. The prevailing tendency is to 
divide the work equally between the practice teacher and the reg^ 
ular teacher. 

16. The class period in practice teaching varies from at least 
45 minutes to 90 minutes. In 4.')-minuto periods, the amount of 
teaching varies from 15 to 200 periods, with th<» median tendency 
about 40 to 50 periods. In 50-minuto periods, the number taught 
varies from 3 to 100, the median tendency being about 36 to 50. 
Periods of other length vary from 22 to 115, the average being 
about 57 periods. 
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17. Tho general tendency is to have practice toac.hing (lout* 
in but one subject. Amounts <lono in firat and second subjects toad 
to bo in tbe ratio of 2:1. Five institutions report leaching in a 
third subject. There is no marked tendency in doing the teaching 
in two subjects contemporaneously or consecutively. 

18. The cost of supervision is rcpoiled in tci’uis of salary 
rather than in terms of cost per i)ractice teacher. Nine institutions 
report a median cost for supervisor’s salaiy of $1250. 

1ft. Exemption from pnictice teaching for piswious leaching 
ex{>erience is apparently use<l as fre(pient.Iy as non-ext'inptiion. The 
percentage of institutions granting such excini)tion is !?2 and those 
without such exemptions 24. Nine institutions J^uiiiiiv^ a year’s 
high-school experience as a basis for exemption. Four riapiire two 
years’ experience in the liigh school, one lhr(‘e years’, and one five 
years’. 

20. Practiiio leaching is (piite gciu'rally credited for ihe bach- 
elor’s degree in arts, although a fair minority of institutions do 
not HO credit it. Twenty-eiglit grant credit, and 11 <lo not. A 
Bemestor-hour’s credit is granted for about 21 4r)-minute or r>0-min- 
utc periods, and for !J6 4r>-mlmito laboratory perioils. 

TOBMS OK RKI'OBTH AND BATIMU H(UIKI)UI<KH 

Very few institutions submitted blanks which they usi'd, but 
the material submittwl is hero given. Similar material is given for 
(Ihieago, (hilifornia and Wiseonsin in Bulletin 11)17, No. 21), U. K. 
Bureau of Education, pages 43-62. The list here given ineludes 
the following iimtitutions: Baldwin- Wallace College; Highland 
ihirk (lollego; TiuUana UnlvorHity; Iowa Htate ITuiversity; Belaml 
Stanford Xluiversity; University of North Dakota; Ohio Wesleyan 
University I and Oollege of Williiiin and Mary, Institutions whiidi 
arc establishing practice teaehiitg will find helpful HUggitstions from 
thcBo blanks. 
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1 

BALDWIN-WALLAOE COLLEGE, BBBEA, OHIO 
Instructor's Lesson Preparation 

To be filled out before directing students' preparation. 

Course Textbook or Manual Lesson Date 

Beview of High Points 

New Thoughts 

Belation to Previous Work 

Parts for Special Attention 

Helpful Boferencos 

Aim 

Correlates 

Transfers 

Practical Applications 

Best Methods of Piesonting This Lesson 

n 

HIGHLAND PABK COLLEGE 
Teacher Ebtioienct Becob© 

Very l^lxcol- 

/. The Teacher Bating Poor Poor Medium tiocxl I<mt 

1. Personal qualities 

2. Intelloctuabty and insight 

S. Motive and spirit fBullng omitted in reproduction] 

4. Professional preparation 

5. Cnitiativo and self-reliance 
IL The Study 

6. Direction and stimulation of students 

7. Seat work inspection 

8. Cooperation and loyalty 

9. Individual help 

10. Interest and growth 
TIL The Claes Mediation 

31. Definiteness and cloamoss of aim 
12. Accuracy and detail of presentation 
13^. Skill in questioning and illustrating 
14. Powei* to intoroHt and hold attention 
35- Begard for observing, tliinking, 
doing and expressing 
IV, School Mamgcmeni 

16. Hygienic conditions 

17. Disciplinary powers 
38. Begard for routine 
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10. General atmoHphoro of flcliool 
20 . Oaio for the school plant 
General Batini? 

Boom Recorded by Dote. 


HI 

INDIANA UNIVKRSITy HCIIOOD OF KDUOATION 

DRAOTK'K TKAOHKtt’M BKOOKD 


Kamo 

Date of complotioii of [)r«<*iice teachiiiff 
Date of Graduation 
Major subject 
First minor snlgect 

Professional education coursi's* No. of hours 
Average scholarship in all subje<'.tH 
education courses 

Kstimate of major department as to personality ami general ability; 
of eilueation dopaHmont; 

Vrevlons teaching oxperiimce iti years; elemimtary schools 

high schools 


Degw'o 

No. Himiester hours 
No. Hemester hours 

Major subject 


Last position (place) (date) 

Kamo of county or city Muperintendent 
Buccobs grade 

Kind of license last held ^ date of iisue 

First position after practice work (date and place) olomeiitary school 

High school 

Estimaio of success in this position 4^ S, (check) 

(Hee rating plan rewm side.) | No, IV] 

Strong points 
Weak i>oints 
Comments by critic: 
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IV 

INDIANA UNIVEESITY 
Praotiob Teaohbb's Eeoobd 
Subject Critic 


Qualities of Merit 

I, Ter$<ymhty (30 points) P 1 

1. Personal appearance 2 

2. Adaptability — ^rosourcoful 3 

3. Self-reliance— ^oise 3 

4. Enthusiasm — optimism 4 

5. Tact — sympathy 3 

6. Sincerity — eamestnoss 2 

7. Voice 1 

8. T7se of English 2 

9. Industry 4 

10, Intellectual capacity 4 

31. Physical capacity 2 

IJf. Teaching Shill (45 points) 

1. Eange of information 8 

2. Daily preparation of lesson 4 

3. Use of method types 2 

4. Sense of values 8 

5. Skill in questioning 5 

6. Attention and interest 2 

7. Beaching individuals 2 

8. Dsing pupil exporiencos 8 

9. Keeping lesson organized 2 

10, Economizing of time 3 

II, Use of illustrative aids 2 

12. Assignment of lesson 8 

13. Application of knowledge 3 

14. Motivation of work 8 

15. Accuracy and incisive 

thinking 3 

Id. Insistence on good English 2 

III, Management (15 points) 

1. Systematic routine 3 

2. Promptness in reports, otc. 2 

3. Appearance of room — atten- 

tion to lighting and 
seating 2 

4. Discipline 4 

5. Teacher's personal relation 

to pupils 4 


2345 B 12345E 12345 B 
[Bulings omitted in reproduction] 


EATIKa 

First Second Third 
Six Weeks Six Weeks Six Weeks 
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IV, Frofesswml Attitude 
(10 points) 

1. rrofossional growth and iu- 

torost 3 

2. Loyalty and cooperation 3 

3. Attitudo towards criticism 2 

4. Tutorest in pupils and school 

activities 2 

Total "nating Ist 2nA 3rd 

BxplanaHen of Numbennff — indicates perfect score; 1, suiicrior or perfect 
score; 2, above average or .0 oC porf(*ct score; 3, average or .tt of per- 
fect score; 4, IkjIow average or ,7 of perfect sexirc; 5, unsatisfactory or 
.(i of perfect score; It, the actual rating in ilguros. The Ihirtl rating will 
bo the final Uuni grades. To translate this rating into ITniversity rating, 

a<ld 2 to a grade of 85 to 80 ; 5 to a grade of 75 to 84 ; and 2 to a gra<io 
of 70 to 74. 

V 

STATR TTKIVMIlSiTY OV IOWA 
TKAOimft'g Rroo»» 

Teacher Dates 

Sections Noted 

I, Purpose Of Aim AccomplirfiOilf 

1 . 

а. 

3 . 

4. 

б. 

7. 

8. emitted in reproduction! 

IL Orflanieatimi of Material 

Did she assign protilomsf 
Did she have data grouped f 
Di<l she provide for correlatlont 
Did she observe relative values! 

XI7, Vee of Knovftcdffe 

Old she emplmflise quality! 

Did she test methotls of work! 

Did she ask ihotight questions! 

Did she ask fact qtumtionsf 
Did she encourage good expression! 

XV* PraviHon for XndWualitjf 

Did she use pupils' experiences! 

Did she iis<i pupils' prewmt interests! 
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Did she use text material onlyt 
Did she considor individual needs! 

Did she stimulate initiative! 
l‘\ The Beoiiat%on 

Was it socialized! 

Wore the pupils prepared! 

Was cooperation demanded! 

Was freedom permitted! 

Was discussion encouraged! 

Was discussion directed! 

Incentives and motives 
Interest and attention 
Was the time properly dividwl! 

VI. General Spirit 
riL Discipline 
rill. Is 8ho a Leader? 

Is she vigorous! 

Is she pleasant! 

Is she resourceful! 

Is she sympatheldc! 

Is die handicapped! 

Dates of Conference with Teacher 

VI 

LEDAND OTANFOBD JR. ITNIVEURITY 

The practice teacher is ashed to rate himself a week before the md of the 
seniestor in which the teaching has been done. The special Huporvisor is also 
asked to rate the practice teacher on a separate sheet. The two ratings are 
tlien plotted as curves, in ink of different colors on another sheet which is 
kept as a record. A coi»y of the rating sheet follows, 

Roorb BirRRT mn RATrNo of Pbaotiob Tkac^hrrh 

Nome of practice teacher rated 

(l^laco chock mark or in the one of flvo spaces following each 
specified trait, which most nearly reprosonts your judgment oP Pmetiee 
Teacher's ability.) 

Points for Rating l)egit‘es of Ex< elhujct' 

7. Preparation Poor Fair dood Verydood Excellent 

A, T'ersonal Preparation, be, f Rulings omitted in reproiiuction | 

thoroughness of knowledge of 
subject 

ib Preparation of suitable mate- 
rial for a<leqtmte presemtation 
of doily lessons 
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C3. Preparation of wookly or 
monthly lesHon plans 
It, Teachma Shll 

A. Ability to sliimilato intoroat 

B. Ability to ask thoujyht provok- 

questiojifl 

<3. Ability to carry on all work 
of tho olaBsroom witli jirompt- 
iioHs and ollioioncy 
//A School Mtmifjcmnt 

A. Ability to j^overn clast) 
(8elf-«ontiol, fumnosH, taot) 

B. Ability to make m'coasary 
roiitiiio aiitomatie 

(3. Ability to adjust nKd.hods and 
muterials lo dilToront types of 
pupil ability 
IV, Pmoml Fitnm 

A. Physical and mental poise 

li. Personal uiipeataneo (neat- 
TK'HS, tasio, etc,) 

Cl. (Junlitios of leniiership 
(I<3xecutive capacity) 

Hijcned 

Ofllcial Position 


Date 


VH 

HtJIIOOB OP IOI)nC3ATION, ITNIVKHBITY OP NOHTJi DAKOTA 
PRACTIOK TRAOtUNO 
lli'port by the (Jritic. Teacher 

For * Btndcni-Teacher 

Hubjeci Taught 

Numlmr of Ix«Hsons Observed by Htudent-Teacher, Tau^bt. 

Htanesior Year,..,, ,I)ate of This fiepoH, 

Higncil Orit ic^Teacher 
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A. Preparation of Losson 

[Spaces for record condonsod in ro])ro(luctlonJ 

B. Skill in Conducting Kecitations 

0. Ability to Manago Pupils 

D. Personal Pitnoss for Teaching 

E. General Rating of Teaching 

The points outlined bolow are considered in making tlwwo reports which de- 
Bcribo definitely and in detail the characteristics of tho studcnt-toachor. It is 
not intondod that tho critic-toachor shall report on ouch point in every cjise, but 
he omi)hasizos those points that are ospetually significant for the particular 
student-toachor concomod. Tho critic also adils comments on any otht^r notalrle 
aspects of the student's work. 

(a) l^reparation of Ijohsous — ^Accurate knowl(*dge of aui>j(‘<*t mail or j 
cleamoss of purpose j originality; aiiprociation of relative values; coneijumeHS 
of statomont; modxaziics of plan-arrangemoni., writing, etc. 

(b) Skill in conducting rocitaiion-— In exposition or tolling; questlonlngj 
holding attention and interest; reaching individuals; using pupils* experiences 
and responses; hooping lossons organized; economizing time; sec.uring and fix- 
ing definite results; using blackboard and other moans of illustration; care of 
pupils' Englii^; assigning study lossons; etc. 

(o) i^bility to manago pupils — General aititudo--HRy 2 npathetic or coW atul 
formal; winning or antagonizing; syntomatlzlng and economizing routine; hand- 
ling distracting * or disturbing elomonts; maintaining authority; decision; con- 
Bistouoy; otc. 

(d) Personal fitness for touching — Scholarship; industry; promptnww; 
willingness; health, onorgy; animation; giuioral culture; rofinommit; courtesy; 
confidonco; poiso; noatnoss; carriage; voice; enunciation; etc. 

VTfL 

omo wrbxjFjYan universtty 

■Department of Education 
Sin*mvifloa'H Rmuout? on Studbnt Tkacuhno 


Directions ^ — Make two copies of tho final ri^port, filing one with tlm Ap- 
pointraont Oommlttoe and ono with the Departnumt of Mducaiion. Unl«^ Kerns 
by the i>oint system. Eor the suumiary rating use (Mfch<»r the nverag<n mo(iian, 
or mode, ns scorns best. If any items cannot 1)o rated, omit rating of them or 
briefiy charaetorizo them. Make a rating aliout every fiftli period, and then 
tho summary rating. Recent studies show that HtmUs should bo given heaviest 
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and Tcdimquc of Tcachmg next in importnneo. Under the hondinjif 
Miscellancom iiidudo anything? not covered in jirevious hoadinga, and yoi of 
value to Ihe report 

Data for all ratingB hhould be oblninod by observation of tbo work of the 
Ktudont-toachcr foi coinploto class penods, by investigation of ratings in quizzi^ 
and class woik, by charn(»toi of the puiiils' wiitton work, and by any behavior 
tliat indicates the icactiona of the pupils to the teacher work. Under '^Classi- 
fication of gioup taught iiKlicato whether a class in high school, or acadoiiiy, 
otc. 

Tt is of groat value to jdaee one of these blanks in’ the hands of the studont- 
ioachor with instructions that he, or she, rate the work. Thus used it beconios 
a teacher’s estimate of liis, or her own progress. It also insures unity of aims 
betwemi stiKhuit-teachcr and supervisor. 


Hupervisor 
HtibjcK‘.t taught 
Date of beginning 
Hize 0 f class 
No. of girls in (dans 


Htudeiit-t<»aeher 

No. of class hours taught 

Date of completion 

No. of boys in class 

(Uassincation of group taught 


J. Itomtla of IVork of Stndont-Tvuelur 

I. (Irowth of pupils in 

(a) SuhjeH^maUvr 

(b) llabUa required 

(c) InlrreHn * 

(d) IdcalB 

(i>) Rofloctinso thinking 

(f) AvprodaiUm, or haWs of 

mjoifmmt * . 

(g) Abititif to siudg.,,,* 

i2, I'hilness of pupils’ recitations 

II. Pupils’ lunnnerH and behavior,.,. 

4, Pupils ’ use of Kngllsh 

5, NeutiK'HH of pupUs’ work 

(J, Ibiplls’ daily preparation. 

7* Group activity in work of pupils. . 
8. All pupils >)UHy during period. . « , 

Tin Toohni<;uo of Tmething 


QU 

M 


d 

M 


I Itullng 



omitted in 



reproduction] 


1. Deilniteiieas of alms 

2. Hklll in questioning os to 

(a) Thought-stimulating questions 

(b) hfemot 7 questions 

(c) Wording of questions ....... 

(d) Distribution of questions.... 

(e) Number of quostloni 
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3. Skill in 

(a) TJse of texts 

(b) Use of apparatus 

(c) Brill work 

(d) Inductive method 

(e) Deductive method 

(f) Exposition 

(g) Conversational method 

(h) Use of reviews 

(i) Use of summaries 

(j) Securing work from all pupils 

(k) Management of individual 

diffeioncos 

(l) Lesson-planning 

(m) Lesson assignment 

(n) Selection of content 

(o) Organization of content 

(p) Grading 

III. Schoolroom Management 

1. Lighting 

2. Tentilation 

3. Care of books and apparatus 

4r. Written work 

5. Records and reports * 

6. Seating of pupils 

7. Discipline 

IV. Personal Baots About Teacher 

1. Familiarity with subject 

2. Physical status in class 

3. Self-control 

4. Faithfulness in daily preparation 

5. Attitude towards work 

6. Attitude towards supervisor 

V. Mieoellanoous 

VI. Summary Bating 


IX 

OITIO WKHLEVAN UNIVKHSITY 
DKPAHTMKNT 01^' EDUCATION 
Daily Ukpout op SrcruRNT-TiSAiiiiKaB 
To be used by all shuient*ttfaehvrs leaching outsi<ie of Delaware. 
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Give items 1-10 every day; others as they are roprosented lu work. 

h Name ; 2. Stihjocl 3. Date 

4. Location 5. Typo of School 

(), Size of OlaHH. Total No. of Boys No. of Girls 

7. Longlh of Class Poiiod 

8. Typo of Pouod ...Lab., Diiect Instruction, Supervised Study. 

(tlndorscoro typo represented) 

9. Name of Supervisor 

U). Was h(‘ 01 she pri'sent ttll or pati of the J^oriod? 

n. DeserilK^ the nitmtion in terms of work aHmpnvd for dap, (mut to be ai- 
tainvd^ p)(Hivd\irvs used, iiac of toxis mid apparalujt, ooiiditiom of room <ut 
to uliliiy and hygxcne, pour own proviowt preparation, spoaial individml 
diffvrencn among pupih. 

|Hpm*o for record eondonseil in repro<Iuetiou.| 

12. neseribo the (rvmtfa) in tonus of habita or akilh ttiUiaiad or 

Jixrdt informatwih aacuivd by pwidln, inUrvatH arouerd or inorvaard^ appro 
ciaHvr mdiidiiva notad, me of thhnkinff abUlii(% Meals iniiuUed or strength 
enad^ pupils^ prepanUUm, aooperative acUvity of otam, two of English, 
neatness and (mieiliness of pupils' work, fullness of reeUation, all bmp 
during entire period. 


X 

OHIO WP^iLMYAK UNIVKIISITY 
Bkport oii» WaiiK or RTauRNT-TKAdumi 
to 

DMBARTMKNT OI‘' KDUOATION*^ 

1. Name of studentdeneher: 

2. Hubjeet taught: 

3 . Date of loaehing; 

*1, Typo of School: High School ; Junior High School; 7th* or 8th. Grade 
n, SisM^ of (Ihuw or CIuhhoh; 

No. of Boys: No. of (Urla: 

8. Nnmlx'r of iVrioda Taught; Length of Bcrloda: 

No of Periods visited by Bwpervisor; 


*To bo used when Supervisor Is not a member of the Departnuuit of Kduca* 
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7. Bate following items as excellent, medium, or poor. 

1. Assignments: 

2. Methods: 

S. Besults of teaching: 

4. Teacher care of room and apparatus: 

5. Schoolroom government: 

6. Teadier’s pr^aration: 

7. Any miscellaneous items noted: 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

A 

8. Kame and position of person reporting: 

XL. 

COLLEGE OE WXLLTAM AND MARY 
Dazlt Ctozo RisyoBO? 

(EiUed out to show sample report.) 

Student-teacher Garland , Grade Jffigh School. 

Subject SngUsh Comp. X. , Topic Argument. 

Type of lesson Inductive 

Teacher’s plan: Preparation A , Quality J? , Mastery B 
Question: Eorm B , Placing 0 , Continuity C 

Personal bearing A , Self-possession A 

Preparation of mateorials , Originality A , ^*Snap” 0 

Control of class B Whyt 

Pupils’ attention 90 per cent. , Whyt BCad live interest to tTmnr^-an mr 

eojpeoied argument in claee. 
Pupils’ initiativo B , Organization 

Habit training: Language C , Study C , Posture C 

ErnBL FaAZiER Euub, Critic. 

Grade A for very good, B for fairly good, 0 for poor, and comment spoclAcally 
whenever practicable. 

Lesson was too slow for a good lesson. 



CHAPTER V 


PRACTICE TEACinNG IN THE MANUAL ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


1<’RP/D O. Whitcomb 

ProfoijHor of lii<lu»irial Kdiicution, Miami UnivoTHiiy 


Tho Hiatus of p!*acti<J 0 teaching in those subjects has received 
little attention, Tbo report ot* the coinmittoe given below was an 
attempt to collect data on tho subject. Owing to Ihe failum of many 
institutions to r<»s[)ond to the (piestionnaire sent out, tho report 
is not as complete and compreh<mHiv<^ us it shouKl have been. 

Because of tho comx)aratively rccetit intr<Kluction of the man- 
ual and industrial ails into the curriculum of the scliools, and 
further because of the fact that until <iuite n^^cntly it was thought 
that anyone could teiwh these subjects (often this wiis because! 
trained teachers could not be obtaine^l), their professional asjmcts 
have received little attention. More recjontly teachers' colleges an<l 
normal schools have been training teachers for the ijractical arts 
an<l gnwlually the i)rofesHional side of these subje<d.s has been de- 
vdoped. Practice teaching has received attention in tluise courses, 
blit often it has been poorly organii 5 «ed and supervised. The sub- 
ject mattei* of tho courses in the manual aiul itulustrial arts oh 
taught in elemetibiry and secondary schools has not been orgatui^ed 
and standardused as has tho stibject matter of the acad<nnic suhj(^ds. 

As the demand for voc^ational education h<is <loveIoped during 
the last ton years, new aspects of the teaeher-training problem in 
industrial education have arisen. The importance of practice teach- 
ing hero is indicated in Bulletin No, 19 of tho NaHonul Stoaieiy for 
ih& Promclion of Indutttrial Kducaiion, which briefly says: 
tieo of this kind (referring to practice tea<<hing) Is highly essential 
to tho most officient training.*' 

34S 
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A “Conference of Specialists in the Training of Teachers of 
Manual Arts and Industrial Education” is called auimally by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. Invitations are extend- 
ed to institutions in the Mississippi Valley which train teachers of 
manual arts and industrial education. The states included in this 
territory are : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Noi’th Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennesnee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

At the meeting of this Conforonce in December, 1J)16, at the 
George Peabody College for the Training of Teachers, a conunittee 
was appointed to investigate the statiis of teacher training in the 
manual arts and industrial education in the United Slates Through 
the ojBSce of the United States Commissioner of Education, this 
Committee scut out a questionnaire to the 100 institutions in th(‘ 
United States which arc credited with training teachers of nuumal 
arts and industrial education. Only 25 replies were received. 

A considerable part of this questionnaiirc had to do with obscr- 
valaon and practice teaching. On this subject institutions woM 
a^ed to report ; first, on what they wore now doing, and second, 
to suggest what they thought should be done. The results may be. 
summarisxid as follows : 

Z. What is New Being Done 

1. Almost all institutions reporting require some observation and 
practice teaching. 

2. Have facilities for practice teaching 

(а) in model school, 32% 

(б) in public school, 28% 

(c) in model and public school, 20% 

3. Practice teaching done under supervision of 

(«) head of doijartmonl, 36% 

(h) critic teacher, 28% 

(c) grade teacher, 8% 

(d) eombinations, 28% 

4. General plan of work directed by 

(a) head of department, ,56% 

(h) Hupciwisor of pradlec, 8% 

(c) city supervisor, 8% 
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(d) instractors, 12% 

(o) combinations, 1C% 

5. Practice expc'ricnco is given in 

(rt) wooilwork, 13% 

(h) woodwork and nieclianical drawing, 40% 

(c) woodwork, mechanical drawing and metal work, 17% 
((/.) acaiU'tnic subjects and technical work, 4%/ 

(a) printing, H% 

If) vai’ious comliinalions, 12% 

6. Aniounl. oE tune givmi to obst'rvalion and iirai'tice. tx'aching is 
extremely variabh-, ranging from 12 to 270 lessons. An aver- 
age from normal schools reporting is 94 hours. Colleges rc- 
Iiort less time than normal schools. 

7. Is pii'vious teaching ('Xfierience recognizi'd as eiiiiivalent to 
practice teaching? 

(«) “No” report e<l by 71% 

{(>) “Yes” by one school only. 

(r) “In special cas(‘S,” 12%)^ 

Id) Answers from other nastitutions not clear. 

/A Wild I JShould be. Doni't 

1. All favor some practice teaching under school conditions 
approximating thosi* of the n'gnlar public schools. 

2. (Iritical an<l fairly constant supervision of all practice 
teaching is essential. 

51. Practice teaching should be done during the last year of 
the stiulent-teacher’s couim 

4. (lousiderahlc variety of oiiinion as to size of classes most 
eireetive for practice tc'ncliing; majority favor 12 to 20 pupils. 

fi. Much variety of oitinioti as to amount of practiw teaching 
to be required. The majority favor 7.^» to 100 clock-hours of a<'tuiu 
tiwhing in a two-year course) litthi if any additional teaching is 
thought necessjiry in a thi’ce- or four-y(*ar course. 

(). Observation, of a limited amount, if pweeded and fol- 
lowed by eonferenci's with critic, tcachem, is conKiih*re<I valuable 
and desirable. 

HpcommendalinM Made by H/m (hmimittee 

On the bjisis of these rt'turns, the, (kunmittao that tlistributwl 
the (luestionniure has mndi* the hillowing recommetnlations con- 
cerning the training of teachem of the manual and industrial arts: 

1. All stmhmt timchers in a manual arts or industrial educa- 
tion course should he required to have praetice teacliing, precwlctl 
by observation, both under expert supervision! elasscs should 
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hold under conditions approximating' tlioso found in the bettor 
grade of public schools. 

2. Classes should be of suHiciont size to provide good loachiiig 
conditions, with a suggested miiiiniuni of JO pupils and maximum 
of 20. 

3. The actual classroom work including observation, aasist* 
ing and teaching should approximate 100 clock-hours, an equal 
amount of time being required in preparation for the class work 
and in conferences. 

4. Practice should be required both with high-school and with 
grade classes — one assignment with each in difTerent semesters or 
terms. 

5. Practice teaching should bo done during the last year oC 
the student-teacher course. 



CHAPTER VI 


NOTE ON THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GENERAL 
TEACITINQ POWER AND SOME SPECjlEJC TEA(JH- 
INO QUALITIES 


Charles Forlycb 

Doan of Toa<*.horH Collofio, ITnivorHity o£ Nobrjiska 


Tn tho year 11)10-17, the writor nuulc a Htudy of the correlation 
bctwocu ** general teaching power'’ and the live principal qunlitioi< 
upon which Htudeiit teachers ar<i rated in tho Teachers (1oll<‘ge 
Training School of th<v University of N(‘l)raHka. This training 
school is a high school accro<lit<i<l by the North Central Association 
of College's and Sw-ondary Schools, and has been maintained for 
ton years by the University of Nebraska for th<5 purposes of pi'ovid- 
ing intending teachers an opportuuily to do actual teaching in 
preparation for entering the teaching pndession in tho stale. Each 
prospective toaclier Is mpnrtHl to teach during bis senior year in 
his ehosen subject or subjects In which he must have given forty 
University hours of special study. 

The following are the correlations between ‘'General Teaching 
Power" (G. T. I^) and the five speeific fpiulities by which the 1211 
student teachers considered In this study were rated : 

1. Personality imd (L T. P. 69 

2. General Scholarship and G. T. P.. , .61 

3. Major Subject and G. T. P 70 

4. Social X*ower and G. T. P., 76 

6. Technique of Teaching and O.T.P.. .79 

t. "Personality" is used by our supervisors to include (a) 
general appearance, (6) vigor and bu<»yancy, (o) Initiative, (d) 
poise and (o) tact 

Bd9 
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2. “General scholarship” here ineludes not only aeadcinic 
hut also professional aehicvcmient and is based upon semeHter grades 
on file at the office of tho Univemty registrar. 

3. “Major Subject” includes the chosen aul)j(‘ct on which 
tho student has made special preparation J'oi' teaching an<l is here 
roprc8cntc<l by the semester grades on file. It may be exi>laiucd 
that wo require each candidate to put forty liours of preparation 
on the subject, or a subject and one closely allied tx> it, that is to 
represent the field to bo taught when he enters upon publie-sehool 
teaching. This preparation includes a course in the siiecial method 
of teaching this chosen subject. 

4. “Social power” includes an understanding of human na- 
ture and the capacity on the part of tho teacher to enter into the 
mental states of 1.he student and to exercise that sympathy and di- 
rective power essential to encouraging students in their work; also 
loyalty to supervisors and other instructors on tho teaching stafT ; 
and finally, ability to secure tho cooperation of patrons. 

5. “Technique of Teaching” includes (a) skill in assignment, 
(h) skill in showing pupils how to work, (c) skill in the scleclioji 
and organization of subject matter, (d) ability to frame strong 
questions, (c) skill in illustration, (/) ability in drill work, {g) 
skill in class management. 

6. “Gouoral Teaching Power” is dotermiiUHl by tlie averag<» 
results of tho ratings of three judges in tho ease of each student 
teacher. In each department there is a special supervisor who has 
direct charge of all student tca({hcrs teaching in his particular sub- 
ject This supervisor watches dmly the results of each of his in- 
stx’uctors and records his astimato of their gotieral t'aching ability. 
Further, the professor of Kducatioiial Tlmory and the j>rincipal of 
tho demonstration school cslimato tho general teaching power <)f 
each teacher on tho basis of a half dozen observations made <luri»g 
the semester. Tho ratings made by those throe sets of judges are 
based on tho 45 qualities embraced in Poyc,e's score card {Four- 
ii'mlk Yeorhook). Tho writer look as lits Iwisis of gem'ral m<‘rlf 
the average of all of these judgments. The specific <iunlity of 
teohni(me of leaching was determiiUHi liy tiiese sa«»e judges, and 
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in a Himilar way, which doubtless accounts in a large degree for 
the high correlation. 

Personality, Social Power and Technique of Teaching are each 
based on the combined judgments of the twelve supervisors of the 
training school (who are continually px*osont with the student 
teachers), of the principal of this school and of the head of the 
Dcpartnient of Educational Theory and Practice. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SUMMER PRACTTCE-TEACUING PLAN OP THK 
UNIVERSITY OP ARIZONA 


H. H. FOSTIBft 

Professor of Bducatioti, University of Arizona 


In the development of the University of Arizona teaeher-tniin- 
ing system, necessity proved to bo the mother of invention- The 
University’s plans for a practice school were frustrated by the out- 
break of the war, and for various reasons the local high school was 
unavailable for practice teaching- The solution of the problem was 
undertaken along somewhat unxisual linos. * 

In the Spring of 1918, the city of Bisbcc, Arizona, with a [)<)pu- 
lation of about 25,000, oJOfci^ed the University Department of M<Iu 
cation the use of its school system for tlu^ school obsc^rvation and 
practice teaching. Bisboo has one of the auost eniciont and progrets- 
aive school systems in the youthwost, and the (Tnivc'rsit.v realized 
that the opportxnnty was too good to lu^gloet. The elevation of 
Bisbeo, about 5,200 feet, gives it an ideal stuutner climate, an<l thi^ 
city schools arc in operation twelve months in the year, the Htnn- 
mor quainter beginning about July first- Accordingly, the Univer- 
sity initiated a summer session at Bisbeo, in which lea<*hor-t raining 
formed the central interest. 

The pi'actico teaching was done in the thiw. junior high hcIkkJh 
of the Bisbeo system. Many of the regtilar toacUers were taking 
their vacations during the fii*st six weeks of the minimvv quart(*r, 
and so far m adapted, the practice Umchers wore given tln^ir olasHos. 
The salaries of the absent t<«ichers were tlms available and wvtv 
divided equally among the practice te^ichers, each receiving about 
forty dollars for the six weeks. Pour members of the Uidversity 
faculty acted as suporviflors, in conjunction with the prittcipalH 

m 
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and certain regularly employed tcac.liors lu the liiaboo scuioi' and 
junior high HchoolH. Nearly all o£ the BubjeetH usually taught in 
junior high schools were included in the work taixght by the prac- 
tice teachers. 

Each pracitice teacher received a university credit of three 
semester hours. Three courses of inst.i'nction were given by the 
Univci'sity teaching staff, evenings and Saturday forenoons, in- 
cluding a course in “Principles of Teaching in High Schools,” 
which was closely correlated with the practice teaching and was 
reipiired of all who had not already completed the course during 
t,he regular academic, year. Each (lourac carried a three-hour (sredit, 
so that a student doing full work would earn a total of six seinester- 
houi'S ciiidit during the six weeks, and about, twenty of the students 
inc,lu<Ied practice tc'aching as part of that six hours’ work. 

As in all 'first times,’ adjustiuenfs ami variations were inevit- 
able. On the whole, however, the. original plan remains with but 
few modifications. The idau as it. has evolved is as follows. Each 
F>rac.t.lce teacher has charge of two hours jier day, each hour includ- 
ing both class instruction aiul supervised st.udy. Vor such work 
she assumes full responsibility, subject to the advict? ami criticism 
of the supervisor. A third hour is devoted to visitation (under 
guidance) of other teachers in the school system. Thus one half 
<lay is eoumimod. She is also reciuired to participate in tho various 
out-of-class activities of the school and is assigned one group of 
pupils for her special charge. 

The one summer’s <>xpcriouco with the plan seems to jnst.ify 
its claim t,o sevei'al imi)oi’taut merits, most (tf which are shared 
l)y oth<‘r forms of organization. (1) The ruiictico teachers are 
leaching in a real school, with normal boys and girls. No wdection 
of pupils or ‘making allowances’ oecurs, and tho teachc'r eut<'rH into 
the full life and responsibility of the school. (2) The [>rac,ti«e 
teaclu'rs lirot meet their classes as strangers. They are not han<H- 
capped l)y personal fatnilinrity <iue to {»revious mingling on the 
same campus. Their pupils view them first and all tlie time as 
teachers. (3) The praetlce teachers mingle constantly with tho 
regular experienced teachers on a professional par, and the conse- 
<iuent professional and personal intercourse contrihutes nuufh to. 
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tho upbuilding of a professional spirit. (4) A unique feature in 
that of eoncoutration. The practice tojichcr is not rushing from a 
college lecture in history, with its university atmosphere, to a 
practice-teaching exorcise with school boys and girls, meanwhile 
with mind occupied with an incomplete oxi)oriin<nit in bacteriology 
to be resumed immediately thereafter. Tlio practice t,(^a.cher day ’s 
work consists solely of either teaching or learning how to teach. 
The conviction here prevailing is that too often practice teaching 
docs not dip down deeply enough into real school teaching but is 
merely sldmming the surface; that immersion in one’s task au<l 
its atmosphere is as essential in teacher-training as in soldier-train- 
ing. (5) Each practico-teachcr is expected to t(wich two suinm<u%s* 
at the close of the junior uiul of the senior years. Two such sum- 
mers are included in the rociumunents for the tc^achcr’s <Iiploma 
issued by the University Department of Education. It is felt that 
this sequence of practice followed by further theory an<l furtlu^r 
practice will render both theory and practice more significant. 

This first attempt was under favorable eircxunstances. Super- 
intendent 0. P. Philbrook, of Bisbeo, and his principals and teachexs 
were from the start favorable toward the experimont, and in most 
cases optimistic. The doubters were open-minded. (Jooperation 
was perfect, and at the close of the session adverse criticism was 
not to bo heard. The Bisboe school authorities arc now urging an 
expansion of the work for the coming summer. 
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Principal of I^ee School (no principal apTsunted) Tulsa, Okln. 

Pnmty, M. 0., Prin, Central IHgh School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Pttsey, B, D,, Supt. of Schools, Durham, N. 0. 

Putnam, Dr. Helen 0., Uho<lo Island Ave., Providenea, K. 1. 

Kali, K, B., Pres. North- W(» h tern CoUogo, Nanorville, .III. 

Kapoor, Louis W., Fc<leral Brd, Vocational Kiluc,, Waihington, D, 0, 

Beid, 0, L., Sth and Chestnut Sti., Louisville, 1^, 

Beigart, J. K, 31 Kuclld Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y, 

Beino6hl, Chas. M., DeT>t, of Public Instruction, XleleniL Montana. 

Bhodea, B. N., Supt of Schools, Winnetka, 111. 

Klchards, J. P., Prin. Sequayoh School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Richardson, Xra, Maryville, Mo. 

Rosier, Joseph, Pres. Normal School, Fainnont, W* Va, 
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Rounds^ C. B., Snpt. of Schools, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Boy, Victor Leander, Natchitosc^es, La. 

Buediger, W. C,, George Washington tJmv., Washington, D. C. 

Bugg, Harold O., 5813 JDorchostor Avo., Chicago, Til. 

Bussell, James B., Doan, Teachers Col., Now York City. 

Byncarson, Edward, Fifth Avenue High ScJiool, l^ittsbnrgh, Pa, 

Sachs, Julius, Columbia XJniv., New York City. 

Sackett, L, W., University Station, Austin, Texas. 

Schwiermg, O. C., Supt. of Schools, Douglas, Wyoming. 

Scott, Z. E., Asst. Comr. of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Hoxson, J. A., Sterling, Colo. 

Shankland, Sherwood D., The Andrews TuHtituto, Willoughby, Ohio, 

Slauson, Herbert M., Supt of Schools, 433 S. Fifth Avo., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Smiley, Wm. H,, Supt. of Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Smith, Eugene B., Headmaster, The Park School, Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, H. L., Dean, School of Education, Bloomington, ln<l. 

Smith, Loon 0., 600 City Hall, Omaha, Nob. 

Smith, Mrs, Margaret M., Pnn. Maria Mitchell School, Denver, Oblo. 

Smoot, Lucy J., 4011 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sneddon, David, Teachers College Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Spencer, W. B., State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Sprague, H. A, 61 Woodland Ave., Summit, N. J. 

Starch, Daniel, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 

Stark, William E., Supervising Prin. of Schools, Hackensack, N. J. 

Stevenson, Paul B., University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Stillwell, Wm. Earle,* Headmaster, Univ, School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stockard, L. Y., State Dept, of Education, Austin, Texas, 

Stone, Cliff W., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 

Stoutemyer, J. Howard, 930 Eighth Avenue, Koamoy, Neb, 

Stowe, A. Monroe, Toledo Univ., Toledo, Ohio. 

Strayer, George D., Teachers College, Now York City. 

Strong, Edward K. Jr., 528 State War and Navy Tildg,, Washington, D. 0, 
Strong, B. Norman, Arsenal School, Hartford, Conn. 

Stuart^ Josephine B., 87 Mill St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Study, Harry P., 309 B, Street, Atchison, Kan. 

Sutton, W. S., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Suzzallo, Henry, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Swift^ Dr. W, B., 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Moss, 

Swope, Blanche A., Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Taft, Leanora E., 413 Belmont Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

Tall, Lida Lee, The Lincoln School, 046 l^ark Avo., Now York City. 

Tangor, Landis, Homestead, Pa. 

Taylor, Joseph S., Dist. Supt. of Schools, 2275 Tjoring Place, The Bronx, New 
York City. 

Thompson, Ol<‘m 0., Hupt. of Schools, Salem, Ind. 

Thompson, Frank E., Univ, of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Thorndike, Edward L,, Teachers College, Columl>ia Univ., New York City. 
Thurbor, Charles If., Editor, Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Tompkins, Jonas M., District Supt., 587 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Ooim. 
Trabuo, M. B, Teachers Col., Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Truesdell, Benj. W., 412 N. Emporia Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 

Trumper, May, Helena, Mont 

Updegraff, Harlan, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Vo. 

Vaad^alker, Mrs. Nina 0., State Nominl S<diool, Mllwaulwie, Wis. 

Van Sickle, James H., Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
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Verplanck, Fred A., S. Manchcator, Conn. 

Vincent, H. JD., Pnn. Tubhc School No. 3, Cor. 6th Ave. and Jay St., Troy, 
Now Vork. 

Volkor, Wm., Main, 2nd and 3rd Streets, Kansjis City, Mo. 

Waldo, l)wij»ht B., Pros. State Normal School, Kaltimazoo, Mich. 

Walla, W. A., Martins Foiry, Ohio 

Weber, A. W., Normal Training School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Weber, O. F., Supt of Schools, liellevillo. 111. 

Weber, S. E., Supt. of Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Wogloin, Eavid E, Western II. S., Baltimore, Md. 

Welsh, Wni ir., Henry C. Lea School, 47lh and Locuat Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
West, Homy S,, Maryland Stato Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Whipple, 0, M., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittaburgh, Pa. 

Whitmore, Ilulburt 0., 38 Spalding St., Lockport, N. X. 

Wickizor, A, E., Pnn. Oaago School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Wilber, Flora, Normal S<diool, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Wilson, C. M,, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Wilson, II. B,, Supt of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 

Wilson, Mrs. L. 1 j. W., Southern High School for Oirls, Philadelxihia, l^a. 
Winder, 0. IX., Supt. of Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Wise, Clayton F., 9232 Adams Ave., N. K., OUwoland, Ohio. 

Witham, Ernest 0., Snpt. of Schools, Southington, Cbnn. 

Witmer, John E., Supt, 11. S., Kankakee, III. 

Wood, O. A., 3203 East 27th St,, Kansas City, Mo. 

Woods, E. W., Prill. Booker Washington School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Wbody, CUlTord, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Wright, 0. L., llM-aOih Street, Iluntingtin, W. Va. 

Wright, liobert H., Pros. Teach('rs' Training Hch., Greenvillo, N. 0. 

Yocum, Prof. A, I)., Univ. of Pa,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
liSimmors, IK J., Supt. of Schools, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION OP THE NATIONAL SOCIETY POR TTFE STUDY OP 

EDUCATION 

Aeticlb I 

Nemo — The name o£ thifl Society slxall bo “National Socioly for tbo Study 
of Education.^' 


AatriCLn; IT 

Object — Its purposes arc to cariy on Uio iim^Hligution and to i»romolo the 
discussion of educational probb'ms. 

AROJicnK IIT 

Membership . — SwouroN 1. There shall he throo cIjvshoh of momlwriv*"- 
active, associate, and honorary. 

Sbo. 2. Any person who as desirous of promotinjf the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active memhorship and shall become a meml)or on approval 
of the Executive Cominitteo. 

Sbo. 3. Active members shall ho entitled to hold offleo, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Sbo. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not bo entitled to hold office^ or to 
vote, or to take part in the discussion, 

Sbo. 5. ^ Honorary members shall be entitled to all tho privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding ofdce, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of tho Society 
on nomination by tho Exocutivo Committoo. 

Sbo. 6, The names of tho active and honorary members shall bo printed in 
the TearhewTc. 

Sbo. 7. The annual duos for active members shall bo $2,00 and for asso- 
ciate members $1.00. 


Artiolb IV 

Offleers <md Committeos^JSimoiK 1. The officers of this Society shall be 
a president, a vice-president, a socretary-troasuror, an executive committee, and 
a board of trustees. 

Sbo. 2. Tho Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of tho Society. 

Sbo. 8 . The president and vice-president shall serve for a term of one 
year, the secretary-treasurer for a term of throe years. Tho other memlioxs of 
1^0 Exocutivo Committoo shall servo for four yt^nrs, one to bo ehuited by the 
Society each year. 

. t’ . ^**5 Kxeoutivo Committoo ohall have Ronorai charRo of tho wwk 
Of Urn Booieiyj ohaJl appoint the noorotary-troaeuror, and may, at it* dieentioB, 
appoint an editor of tho yearbook. 
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Sbo. 5, A board of triistocs consistiiipr of throo monibors shall bo elected 
by- the Society for a term of Ihroo years, ono to bo elected each year. 

Tho Board of Trustees shall bo the custodian of the property of the So- 
ciety, shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of tho 
Society, and make an annual financial report. 

Sbc*. 0. Tho method of cloctmfj otfieeis shall bo dotonninod by tho Society. 

Aktiolk V 

Tudhoations, — The Society shall publish The Yearbook of tho National 
Socvciy for the Study of Nduoatum Mn<l such supplenionta as the hlxecutivo 
Oonimittco may )>rovido for. 


AttTK'L® VI 

Ueetitifjs . — The Hocioty shall hold its annual mooitliifi;H at the time and 
plaw of tho Department of Siip(*rintoiiden(»o of tho National Mduontion Asso- 
ciation. Oilier mectin^^H may be lield when nulhorissed by the Society or by tho 
Rxeciitiv<» (Jomniittoe. 


ARTioiii; VTT 

This constitution may be amended at any animal mcetini; 
by a tote of two-thirds of votiu;,^ luembers present. 
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MINUTES OP THE MEETINO 
of the 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOB THE STUDY OP EDUCATION 

AT ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JEESEY 

Monday Bvenino, Pioirctary 25, 1918 

Tho B{?yptian Boom of the Brcakcm Hotel, assififiiod to the 
Society for its annual meeting;, may bo an ideal ballroom btit it was 
far from an ideal auditorium : our members and our Hjxsakcrs ha<l 
to contend with overerowdinff, almost total lack of ventilation, con* 
gested elevators, rattling windows, a low speaking platform and 
uncomfortable illumination. Despite thoso handicaps, tho more 
than 1,200 persons in the audience were receptive and iutcrt'stod. 
President L. D. Coffman presided while tho following program waa 
I'rescnted. 

Further Progress 

H. B. Waaos, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas, and Chalman 
of tho Oommittoo on Bconomy of Time. 

The Teaching of History in the Upper Memeniary Grades 

W. 0. BAOutT, Professor of Bdueation, Toaehors’ Colloge, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York dty. 

Right and "Wrong Uses of History in a Scheme of Civic Training 
B. B. Gbmins, Professor of Histoiy, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Economy of Time in the Upper Elementary Grades 

H. XiESXBB Sumi, Bean of the Bcliool of Ndneution, Indiana Univonity, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The Yearbook on “The Measurement of Educationed Products’" 

S. A. CoTOMTis, Supervisor of Kdueational Rtweareh, Detroit Publie Hehool, 
and Presidont of tho National Association of Bireotors of Kdueational 
Bosearch. 

The Future of Educational Measurement 

0, H. Joss, Diroetor of tho School of Bdueation, University of (ihloago. 
Chicago, lUinoia 
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Di<tcussion 

J. W. WiTiiKRS, Superintendciit of Instruction, St. Louis, Missouri. 

L. P. Atbbh, Division of Kdueation, Bussoll Sago Foundation, Now York 
City. 

At tlio business mcctinpf held dii’cclly after those addresses, 
President OoETniau iHiportcd the following nominations by the Exec- 
utive Committee for oflicei-s for the ensuing year, and the persons 
cited were elected, as follows: 

For Prosident 
Gkoi«jk D. H-rBAYi-ni 

Professor of Education, Tejiehcrs’ College, New York (’ity 
For Vioo-President 
John W. Wvsnivm 

Superintendent of Instnictiou, St. lioxiis, Missouri 
For me-mher of the , Executive Committee (to succeed If. It. Wilson) 

F. J. Kelly 

Dean of the (!oHego of Eduentioti, University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 

For memficr of the. Board of Trustees ( to succeed S. Chester Parker) 

Daniel Staboii 

Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

The President announced that the Keport of the Socrotary- 
Treasurer (sec the following pages) had been examined and pro- 
nouneod correct. 

On motion of Professor it. H. Judd it was voted; “That the 
President appoint a Committee to guide the mttivities of the Society 
in the application of scientifle methods to the problems of reorganis- 
ing the materials of instruction in the B«hools.“ After the busi- 
ness meeting was adjourned, Prosident Coffman announoeil as 
members of this Committee on the Materials of Education” the 
following:* 

titMA minutes wore written, the retiring President, I,. D. Oofftnu, 
hM boon added to the Committee. 
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W. C. Bagloy, Now York City 

J. C. Brown, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

C. B. Chadsoy, Detroit, Michigan 

B. P. Oubbcrlcy, Stanford Univorsily, California 

B. 0. Elliott, Helena, Montana 

C. H. Judd, Chicago, Illinois (Chairman) 
n. C. Monison, Middletown, Connecticut 
G. D.. Strayer, New York City 

Q. M. Whipple, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mention should bo made in these minutes of a seeond,”^ouKb 
informal, gathering of the Society at Atlantic City. On tho after- 
noon of February 26th, at the invitation of tho Proprietors of llad- 
don Hall, the members of the Society met with tho ofllcors of the 
Society at an informal reception in tho parlors of that hotel. There 
was music, light refreshments and a general social good time. 

Loros D. CoJWMAN, President Got M. Whippub, Scoreiarff 



ANNOUmM^MKNT OK YlUFiBOOKH AND KXIMjANATION OK 
IN TIIK NATIONAI. SOdKTY KOB 
TinO HTIIDY OF MDirOATION 

Tho. purpoHo of tlio NhOoiuiI Soi'ioty is (o pnunnlo llu* 
ami diHcuMHioti of cdm'atiohal ciuoHlions. An.voiio who is in 

, mH'iviiiK ilH piiblinitioiis nuiy bcoonic a imaiibcM. Tlu‘ Vtai^himkH af<» 
iHHuod ill KoviM’al PhHk oach yoai* and ai*o (lisi-usHod ai du‘ annual moat- 
iuff, whhdi iw hold in Fobnuu'y at tho huiiu* thin' and pinoo as tho moot' 
iuj< of tho DopnrtnuMii of Suporintomhaioo of tlio National Kduoation 
Assooialion. Thoro jiro (wo 1yp(‘K <il‘ in(‘niboi'Hhi|;, ass<»ointo and aolivo, 
Aotivo inontboi'H pay annually, iw'ivo two oofiios (»f on<*li YraHtmk, 
ami nro olif^iblo to volo and hold olTfioo in tho Sooioty. 

Tln^ Ycarhookn doal In a poaotioal way with rnndaniontal oiiiTonI 
IwHUos in iuHtniolion and Hohool adininistrajion. Th(‘ Eiijhhrnlh Ytttr- 
hook (oahnidar yoar lOH)) will oornpriso Dart I, (a donblt* nutnbvr) 
oonUininjjf an <‘xtondo(l (lisonssion of tho pKwmt pi‘or<‘«Hional pri*im.t*ii- 
tlon of hijifh-Hohool toaohoi’s tho WisoonHln t>lan of ‘'dirootoer^ toaohitiK} 
Hpc(*ial training for junior hijch soIiooIh; uno of li‘HNon plnim; a study 
of tho fOHultH of oortain probmonal ooui'hok; and a roport on pmotioo 
ttwhiuK- *> and I*art 11 oontaininaf a roport on '‘Koonorny in iioarnluK^* 

, ttittdo by a HnlH*ominitto<‘ of tho N. h3. A, ooirunittoi* on hJoonoiay 
Tlino in Wduoation. 

Orders for Yoarhooka fm* or vftrlivr or for nloffh portn of Mr 
^ for i,9Ik nro hnmlhnl dlrootly as oomnn‘roinl fty trihs 

•PuWio Hohtwl FubllMhing (fo., Bloomiii0on» Illlnok at tho mtos huU' 
on tho cover of this monofrrapin To <ihtaln tlw- ontlrt* Ymri^tMk 
' /cr J0t& n«t a motnbo.r of tho Hooioty* i>in your ohw^U or powtiil ornkr to 
; tho foUowiuK slip, pniporly fUlod out, and nudl to tho Scwlnr^" tmw. 



^ t ^ « 1 « w ,■ «r 


Ain»Lt('ATI()N FOR 

M. Wmii'iiK 

C . StmUtfu of ike NftUmal HonUlif fur Ihv tfhtdu «/ tidumdm 

, Thp Uwlvdwtity of ItlJhoiii, Urlmuii, Illhiolii 

onrell mo «h ad actlvo juwnlHiir 


$2.00 AM pnymwit of imtivo 4hi*M for tnilottdor year 1011$ ; 


wm........ 

iUtyrkMit ' ■■ 
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H’lNANClAL RlilPOBT OP THE SP^OBKTAEY-TBKAStmKR OP THE 
NATIONAL {SOCIETY POB THE STUDY OP EDUCATION 
January l, 1918, to Dbckmbrr 31, 1918, Inclusive 

RECEIPTS FOB 1918 


Balaiico on hnn<l Docembor 31, 1917 * $2,097.47 

Prom ado of ytearbrnka by tho Pubhc School F^ublishin^y 
Company : 


lutorcat on aavinp^a banic siccouni: 

To Januarjy 1, 1918 $ 27.11 


Duoh from 1050 mcnibt'rs (current and dclimiuoni) $1,238.71 


Total incomo for tho year $3,593.57 


Total roccipta, Includht^ initial balance... $5,691.04 

lUCmCNDITURBH FOR 1918 

Publi^Unf/ and Yearbooks: 

I’roparin^ 17 Ih Vrarbooks for publicaticm $ 20,00 

Printing: 2500 i7th Yoarbook, l*L 1 (** Third Iti'port 

Economy TImo'') . • 680.07 

Printins: 2500 17 tk Yawbook^ Pt, U WcRHuronumt 

of Wdiicational Products*') 853.07 

Koprintlng 1500 i7th Ymrbook, Pt, II 380.2*3 

KcprintinK 750 t4kh Yoarbook% Pi* 80.t)9 

UeprintinK 1200 im V*'arhook% Pf. 240.50 

Itoprintin#? 1000 Wh Yeiarbook, Pt. II 242.18 

DiHtributinK t7ih yearbooks 140.00 

DiHtrllmtin^j ((Ith Vvartmks (June to Dee,, 1017). .« 10.00 

I'roiniiim on llr<^ itiHuratico ($5000) 1*3.75 


Total cost of Yearbooks $2,678.70 

Scorrtarif^s Ogioo: 

Socrctary^H wilary, one y<'«r, t-o end of Atlantic City 

meeting .$ 500.00 

Secretary *tt exponpcH attendinpr Atlantic <Jlty 89.07 

Bookkeeping and other clcucal aHHistanc^^ 5*3.20 

Stamps 54,80 

Stationery 17,85 


Total for Secretary '« olfleo $ 714.02 

OommiUeo on ike UaUriaU of Education: 

Stationery $ 03.00 


Total avponsoa ... $8,480.71 
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THE EXOllTEENTll YEARBOOK 


StTMMART 


Total escpondituros for 1918 $3,488,71 

{ flavings Account $1,154.80 

Fourth liiborty lx>an Bond 1,000.00 
Chocking Account 49.47 2,204.33 


Total $5,091.04 


HEMBEaSHXP 
DBCSSMBKa 31, 1918 


Honorary members 3 

Active members 333 

Associate members 714 

Total membership 1050 


Gut K. Whu^plss, 8eereiary-‘Trcamf<it^ 






